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“GOLD BEYOND MEASURE”: A PLEA FOR OLD 
ENGLISH POETRY 


THE SERIOUS study of Old English poetry is rapidly dying in our 
Universities, and it has quite left our schools. Where Old English is 
not a compulsory subject, it is hardly studied at all. Where it is a 
compulsory subject, students do not feel that the effort to master 
the language is justified by the value of the literature opened up to 
them. Even the teachers are hard put to it to defend the study of 
Old English on aesthetic grounds. 

It is not strange that this should be so; but it is tragic. For there 
has never been in the history of the English language a time when 
poetry was such an essential part of the lives of the people as it was 
in Anglo-Saxon England. The Old English period was an age of song. 
The shield answered to the sword, the ravens cried, the weapons 
talked. A humble herdsman left the hall in shame because he knew no 
poetry; kings themselves could sing to the harp. Has the poetic wealth 
of such an age no value for us? Have fashions changed so much that 
we are out of touch with poetry that once kept monks from their 
Bible? ‘‘What has Ingeld to do with Christ?” asked Bishop Alcuin of 
a Germanic hero. What has Ingeld to do with us? Or Beowulf or 
Waldhere? The answer seems to be, “Nothing.” 

Old English poetry has been singularly unhappy in its students. 
It has been for years the happy abode of the philologist and the 
historian. These well-meaning men have paid little attention to the 
art of Old English poetry; but they have built up such a hedge of 
linguistic and historical solidities that it is now well-nigh impossible 
to find the poetry itself. The greatest Beowulf scholars have not said 
much of the poem as poetry. Until quite recently most of those men 
who have studied Beowulf closely have failed to find in what they call 
an epic either unity, or a serious purpose. Even today the prevailing 
view of Beowulf is of three folk-tales, loosely held together against a 
background of spurious history and long digressions. The major studies 
of Old English religious poetry have been no less unfortunate: a trac- 
ing of sources, scribal errors, with a paltry reference or two to the 
poetic value of the subject. The whole body of Old English poetry 
has been savagely wounded by those who should have done most to 
defend it. And now, as a result, our students suffer a great loss. 


! Beowulf, 1. 3134. 
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The time has come to begin the study of Old English poetry as 
poetry. Let us stop making it a painful drudgery to arrive at the un- 
inspiring conclusion that Old English verse is all copied from Anglian 
into West Saxon. Who cares where it was copied? What concerns us is 
the artistic value of what was copied. I have no quarrel with the study 
of Old English for linguistic purposes. But, unfortunately, such study 
has obscured all else, with the result that the University student who 
cares for literature is not attracted to Old English. 

The books that should have been written to do justice to the value 
of Old English poetry do not exist. To attempt a justification in one 
brief essay is brash. But something must be done. Perhaps others will 
complete what I begin. 

What is the stuff of which poetry is made? What is the stuff of 
which poets «re made? And how do Old English poets and poetry stand 
up to any definition of themselves at their craft? 

Let us see what Wordsworth can tell us of poetry: ‘‘Poems to which 
any value can be attached were never produced on any variety of sub- 
jects but by a man who, being possessed of more than usual organic 
sensibility, had also thought long and deeply.” Or let us take Sir Phillip 
Sydney: “Poetry is a speaking picture, with this end, to teach and 
delight.” 

“A speaking picture” is a fine reference to the symbolism, the 
creative spirit, which we associate with poetry. And to achieve its 
symbolism, poetry depends on words. The Old English word-hoard 
was a store of ‘‘speaking pictures.”’ The poet had ready for use a poetic 
language. Whatever Modern English may have gained in its develop- 
ment, it has lost the vigour, the force, the ‘‘speaking pictures”’ of the 
Old English compounds and kennings. “Speaking pictures,” too, are 
the musical, alliterative lines of Old English poetry; capable of infinite 
variety—from the crash of battle, the deep roar of the sea, the thrust 
and parry of dialogue, to the mystic adoration of The Dream of the 
Rood. 

The Old English poets had thought “long and deeply.” Perhaps 
they had not discovered the secret of happiness; but they had observed 
the conditions for nobility. Be he the minstrel in the hall or the monk 
in his cell, the Old English philosopher-poet had thought long on this 
life. And, as a result, his subjects are fundamental, lasting: love, 
jealousy, loyalty, honour, bravery, faith—‘“‘to teach and delight.” 

We do not have such a wealth of religious poetry in our language 
that we can afford to neglect the contribution of the Old English Chris- 
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tian poets. The doubts and fears of Donne, for example, make great 
poetry; but it is not of the same spirit as the great adoration of the 
author of The Dream of the Rood: 


“T saw that tree of glory 
Beautously beaming, with banners blazing, 
Decked with gold, gloriously studded 
With crystal gems, our Lord’s cross. 
Yet I saw through that gold and sighted beneath it 
The ancient agony on the arm of the cross, 
Stained with His sweat. Sorrow seared me, 
And I feared such fairness.” 
(The Dream of the Rood) 


Can it be that some of the subjects of Old English poetry are too 
poetic for our sophisticated taste? Do we quarrel with simple bravery? 
That might explain why these lines from Maldon are no longer read: 


“Courage the keener, heart the harder, 

Faith more firm as our force fails. 

Here lies our lord, lifeless on earth, 

That splendid one. Ever shall he sorrow 

Who’ll purpose to pass from this play of weapons. 

I am worn and aged, yet I’ll not away. 

It is in my mind by this dear man 

To lay down my life, by my own lord’s side.” 
(Maldon) 


Have we lost our taste for description? Has the great description 
of the Haunted Mere no appeal for us? 


“They live and hold a lonely land 
Of wolf-haunted slopes and windy nesses. 
By a treacherous trail the torrent tumbles, 
A drenching flood down to darkness 
The rime-clad trees reach to the water. 
Whipped by the wind in wintry weather, 
The surging waves stretch for the sky 
Till the welkin weeps.” 

(Adapted from Beowulf) 


Are we so complacent, so self-centred, that the elegy has no mean- 
ing for us? Nowhere is the elegiac strain, the lament for vanished 
glories and departed friends, so powerful as in Old English poetry. 

“Where are the warriors, where is the steed? 
The banquet benches, blitheness in hall? 
Alas, the bright beaker! the byrnied soldier! 


The pride of princes! How time has passed, 
Till the welkin grows wan, as was never before! 
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A serpent-wall stands in the warriors’ path, 

In the warriors’ path, wondrously high. 

By savage storms the slopes are beaten, 

And driving snow-drifts drown the world. 

The woe of winter weaves all in darkness. 

Here property passes and perish our friends; 

Man must away and maidens die, 

And all the world’s frame stands worthless and vain.” 
(Adapted from The Wanderer) 


So far I have chosen at random from the great treasury of Old 
English poetry. I have said little about any poem as a unified whole, 
as a complete example of the poet’s craft. I will remedy that defect 
now; choosing Beowulf, the great reward of the student of Old English. 

Beowulf has always been called an “epic.’’ But most of those who 
have given it the name have failed to show how, if at all, it deserves 
that title, except by noting its length. 

What are we to understand by an “epic’’? Used narrowly, the word 
means a poem which follows certain conventions. In a broad sense the 
word describes a work of art which deals nobly with a noble subject. 
Does Beowulf meet these requirements? To read the critics and editors 
of the poem, one would think that it does not. Even the most favour- 
able note its clumsiness, its digressions, its childish theme of dragons 
and monsters. If Beowulf has no unity, if Beowulf is just a poorly- 
conceived folk-tale, then we had best stop calling it an epic. 

But Beowulf has greater unity than most critics have hitherto 
allowed.? And the so-called digressions are actually used to create that 
unity. So busy have scholars been about the identity of the Geats, 
about the fate of Ingeld and Freawaru, that they have forgotten why 
the poet introduced them. If the poem begins with the death of a great 
king, a saviour of the Danes, is it not right to look back to this when 
the poem ends with the death of another king, another saviour of the 
Danes? If the poet wishes to stress the coming tragedy of Freawaru, 
married to weave peace, is it wrong for him to refer to a similarly 
tragic marriage by means of the story of Finn? To me these things 
are indications of a careful plan. And they can be multiplied to such 
an extent that it is no longer possible for any sensible man to ignore 
the great skill with which Beowulf was composed.’ Its plan is an out- 
standing example of careful thought. 


? Bonjour has done a great deal to show how the so-called digressions are an integral 
part of the poem. Adrien Bonjour, The Digressions in Beowulf, Medium Zvum Mono- 
graphs V, 1950. 

3 W. W. Lawrence has been a notable exception in early recognizing the skill with 
which Beowulf was composed. W. W. Lawrence, Beowulf and the Epic Tradition, 
Cambridge, 1928. 
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Beowulf is not a tale of dragons and monsters. Indeed these ele- 
ments of the poem are passed over quickly by the poet. It is a noble 
picture of a noble man in a society of living men and women, brilliantly 
conceived and superbly executed. Beowulf is a mighty canvas of great 
kings and great courts, of the joys and tragedies of Germanic life, a 
fitting background to a story of unselfish devotion. The gracious Queen 
Hygd, the greedy Heremod, the jealous Unferth, the brooding Hro- 
thulf—these are figures fully drawn by a man who “has thought long 
and deeply.” 

Perhaps now I have said enough to convince you that here is some- 
thing that we cannot afford to lose if we value art at all. But the study 
of Old English poetry must not continue to be the study of Source A 
and Scribe Y, of Dialect S and Manuscript Z. The study of Old 
English poetry must be the study of great issues finely expressed. Let 
us make it this, if it is not already too late. Here is “gold beyond meas- 
ure”’ if the dragon’s curse of philology will ever let it go. 

M. H. SCARGILL 


University of Alberta 





THE CRUCIAL PASSAGES IN FIVE OF THE CANTER- 
BURY TALES: A STUDY IN IRONY AND SYMBOL 


CHAUCER’S ART in the Canterbury Tales projects a complex world. 
To the dramatic pose of simplicity already adopted by Chaucer in 
many of his narrative poems is added the complication of a group of 
observed narrators. The intrinsic value of each of the tales is not its 
final one. Behind the artificial world created in the tale are the con- 
scious purposes of the narrator and the self-revelation, involuntary 
and often unconscious, involved in all artistic effort. The simplest of 
the plots in the Canterbury Tales is that of the frame. It makes the 
same demand of each character involved, that he ride in the com- 
pany of the others to Canterbury and back and participate in the crea- 
tive activity of the tale-telling. Each character projects his tale, the 
limited vision it embodies, and his limiting personality into the world 
of the pilgrimage. The plot is simple but dynamic. For each vision has 
the potentiality of bringing into new focus those that preceded and 
of influencing those that will follow. The possibilities are soon un- 
limited. They lead to a richness that defies final analysis but finds its 
most concentrated expression in passages that at once embody and 
expose the limited vision of created character and creating narrator. 
These passages foreshadow in the unwitting speech or opinion of a 
character the outcome of the plot and help to create symbolic values 
that give the narrative an added and unifying dimension. They are 
in a sense symbolic of the whole work: in the contrast between what 
is and what men see—of themselves and of others—lies Chaucer’s 
deepest vein of comedy. 

Passages that foreshadow the outcome in the unwitting speech of 
a character are fairly numerous in the Canterbury Tales,’ but I have 
found only five that perform also a symbolic and unifying function.” 

1 Of special note are the two comments on learning by John the carpenter in the 
Miller’s Tale, t (A) 3449-64, and Symkin the miller in the Reeve’s Tale, 1 (A) 4120-26; 
and the twin laments at the end of Part I of the Knight’s Tale, which set a pattern of 
parallel and paradox carried through to the end of the tale and thematically important. 
The lecture on anger that the Friar gives Thomas in the Summoner’s Tale, III (D) 


1981-2092, lacks the concentration of the passages under discussion but performs the 
same functions. 

2 Two of the passages, those in the Franklin’s Tale and The Pardoner’s Tale, are 
discussed by Germaine Dempster, Dramatic Irony in Chaucer, Stanford, 1932, 63-65 
and 78. Mrs. Dempster, though concerned principally with the dramatic irony in the 
passages and the extent to which it is original with Chaucer, is clearly aware of other 
values. Her discussion of the linked ironies in the Merchant's Tale, with respect espe- 
cially to wax, p. 51, and trees, p. 53 and n. 107, also points toward the findings of this 


paper. 
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These five passages occur in five of the most important tales. It will 
be the purpose of this paper to analyze the five passages and to explore 
the multiple meanings, both within the tales and in the world of the 
pilgrimage, which they epitomize. 


I 


One of the clearest of the symbolic passages is the speech in the 
Franklin’s Tale, where Dorigen softens her refusal to Aurelius and at 
the same time expresses her love for her husband: 


But after that in pley thus seyde she: 

“Aurelie,” quod she, “by heighe God above, 

Yet wolde I graunte you to been youre love, 

Syn I yow se so pitously complayne, 

Looke what day that endelong Britayne 

Ye remoeve alle the rokkes, stoon by stoon, 

That they ne lette ship ne boot to goon. 

I seye, whan ye han maad the coost so clene 

Of rokkes that there nys no stoon ysene, 

Thanne wol I love yow best of any man, 

Have heer my trouthe, in al that evere I kan.” 
v (F) 988-98 


This speech of Dorigen provides the final element necessary to the plot. 


The happy marriage, the temporary absence of Arveragus, the endur- 
ing love of Aurelius, have all been presented. The wife’s rash promise 
is the catalytic element that sets the others to reacting. 

But because of the view we have had of Dorigen’s grief, in which 
the rocks played so menacing a part, the rash promise is at the same 
time an expression of Dorigen’s love for her husband. Her mention of 
the rocks tells us even more certainly than her refusal that she is en- 
tirely devoted to her husband. This speech introduces for the first 
time in the tale the contrast, extremely important later, between the 
appearance of things and the reality. On the surface the speech is 
an agreement under certain conditions to commit adultery. Beneath 
the surface it is an expression of conjugal loyalty. 

In fact Dorigen has endeavored without realizing it to transform 
the symbolic meaning of the rocks. Up to this point they have repre- 
sented to her the menace of natural forces to her husband’s life. Here- 
after their permanence is a guarantee of her enduring love for her 
husband. The rocks occur to her not only because her husband’s 
life is in danger from them but because their immutability is like her 
love. She has seen beyond the menacing appearance of the rocks and 
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has invoked the symbolic value of their endurance at the same time 
that she has finally accepted their reality. 

The changed significance of the rocks is emphasized in several 
ways by Chaucer. Before her rash promise Dorigen questions on 
grounds of reason the purpose of the rocks in God’s world and prays 

“But wolde God that alle thise rokkes blake 
Were sonken into helle for his sake! 


Thise rokkes sleen myn herte for the feere.” 
v (F) 891-93 


After her promise to Aurelius it is his turn to pray for the removal 
of the rocks. Instead of Eterne God, he addresses Apollo, and asks 
him to persuade his sister Lucina to cause a two-year flood tide high 
enough to cover the rocks with five fathoms, or, if this is not feasible, 
“Prey hire to synken every rok adoun 
Into hir owene dirke regioun 


Under the ground, ther Pluto dwelleth inne, 
Or nevere mo shal I my lady wynne.” v (F) 1076 


The parallelism of the prayers emphasizes the transformation of the 
symbol. The removal of the rocks is now the menace to the marriage. 
In both the prayers the desire to see the rocks removed is a sign of 
weakness, of unwillingness to accept the real world. Dorigen tran- 
scends her weakness when she accepts the permanence of the rocks. 
Aurelius transcends his weakness when he recognizes the quality of 
Dorigen’s and Arveragus’s love as superior to his own passion. 

The rocks play an important part in the contrast between appear- 
ance and reality. There is never any question of doing away with the 
rocks: Aurelius’s brother doesn’t expect to achieve that when he pro- 
poses the trip to Orleans, v (F) 1157 ff., nor can the magician do more 
than make them seem to vanish. 


But thurgh his magik, for a wyke or tweye, 
It semed that alle the rokkes were aweye. v (F) 1296 


Aurelius responds at first to the appearance of things. 


he knew that ther was noon obstacle, 
That voyded were thise rokkes everychon. v (F) 1301 


But gradually he finds that the obstacles are still there. He himself 
makes no demand of Dorigen but merely reminds her of her promise. 
And when he hears of Arveragus’s “gentillesse” and sees Dorigen’s 
distress, he gallantly releases her. The real obstacles, like the rocks, 
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only seem to have vanished. They are the honor, the decency, the 
gentility of all the people involved, and the true love of Dorigen and 
Arveragus for one another. 

Dorigen’s rash promise also functions in the tale in a way not in- 
tended by the Franklin. In addition to its other meanings it is an 
expression of “gentillesse’”’ in its superficial sense. Dorigen tempers 
her absolute refusal in a way that makes it sound courteous, though 
in her heart she knows of the removal of the rocks, 


“Tt is agayns the proces of nature.” v (F) 1345 


Even while accepting the natural order, she is shirking a part of her 
duty in the moral. That the rocks play so great a part in the thought 
and fate of this soft-hearted woman is a further irony. When faced 
at the end with the disappearance of the rocks and the necessity of 
keeping her promise, she will propose to herself suicide but allow 
her purpose to disintegrate as she calls to mind the sad fate of women 
who firmly carried out such a purpose.* Arveragus alone displays a 
firmness to which the rocks have relevance. His temporary absence 
makes possible the rash promise and his decision at the crisis forces 
Aurelius to see the “‘obstacles” that have only seemed to vanish. 
The superficial gentility of Dorigen’s promise foreshadows and con- 
trasts with the gentility of the ending, and the tale becomes a criticism 
of some aspects of gentility, more subtle than the Host’s in the pro- 
logue to the tale, v (F) 695, and more justified. 

The Franklin presents in his tale an ideal of marriage and of 
“gentillesse,”’ and manages at the same time to compliment the 
Knight, the Squire, and the Clerk. But his story is, without his realiz- 
ing it, a critique of “‘gentillesse,”’ for it is Dorigen’s courteous softening 
of her refusal that makes the exhibition of gentility at the end neces- 
sary. The rocks which suggest the enduring value of gentility also 
suggest the distinctions which the Franklin in his easy acceptance of 
the good things of life fails to make. 


II 


The crucial passage in the Merchant’s Tale comes in the middle 
of the epithalamion and sends echoes and reverberations through 
the two consultations and the marriage to a crowning climax in the 


3 See James Sledd, “Dorigen’s Complaint,” MP, xiv (1947), 36 ff. 
4 In this analysis I am indebted to G. G. Sedgewick, “Structure of the Merchant’s 
Tale,” UTQ, xvui (1947-48), 337 ff. 
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garden scene at the end. The Merchant is showing us January’s 


reasons for wanting to marry: 


Mariage is a ful greet sacrement. 
He which that hath no wyf, I holde him shent; 
He lyveth helplees and al desolat,— 
I speke of folk in seculer estaat. 
And herke why, I sey nat this for noght, 
That womman is for mannes helpe ywroght. 
The hye God, whan he hadde Adam maked, 
And saugh him al allone, bely-naked, 
God of his grete goodnesse seyde than, 
“Lat us now make an helpe unto this man 
Lyk to hymself’”’; and thanne he made him Eve. 
Heere may ye se, and heerby may ye preve, 
That wyf is mannes helpe, and his confort, 
His paradys terrestre, and his disport. 
So buxom and so vertuous is she 
They moste nedes lyve in unitee. 
O flessh they been, and o flessh, as I gesse 
Hath but oon herte, in wele and in distresse. 

Iv (E) 1319-36 


The concept of marriage as an earthly paradise® has come to January 
late but with the blinding light of revelation: it has taken complete 
possession of his mind. The cautious habits and the short-sighted 
shrewdness of old age will be called on to support rather than examine 
this new vision. As in his judicious exclusion of the clergy and his ap- 
peal to example, he will use the forms of wisdom but not its substance. 
Marriage will carry all before it because it promises to combine the 
self-indulgence he has practised all his life with two things that old 
age makes vital to him for the first time—help for his physical weak- 
ness and the salvation of his soul. His lust for pleasure and his desire 
for salvation combine in the first consultation scene to blind him to 
the danger inherent in taking a young wife. The only danger he can 
foresee by the time he has chosen the girl and called his friends to- 
gether the second time is so much felicity in marriage as to ruin his 
chance of a blissful after-life. 

Besides epitomizing the precise and willful blindness of his atti- 
tude toward marriage, the passage foreshadows many of the details 
of his fate. The helpfulness that he anticipates in a wife will serve 
May as excuse for being in Damian’s arms in the pear tree, and it will 
take the form before his very eyes of a nakedness similar to Adam’s, 


5 First stated at the beginning of the tale, rv (E) 1258-65, in a passage that 
adumbrates the one under discussion. 
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her smock upon her breast (2395). But as he sees in Adam’s story a 
proof of marital bliss, so he will see in the pear tree only what his 
wife wants him to, an example of her care for his welfare. The “‘unitee” 
and “‘o flessh” receive an ironical fulfillment in the blind old man’s 
constant clutch on his buxom and perforce virtuous May, and an addi- 
tional twist in the line from his invitation to the garden, 


“No spot of thee ne knew I al my lyf,” Iv (E) 2146 


where the irony of the contrast between his ugly passion and the 
romantic imagery and sacred associations of the Song of Songs (which 
is Solomon’s!) matches the irony of his being as unconscious of the 
physical spot he is even then touching as he will later be of the moral 
spot—adultery—when he is looking at it with miraculously unblinded 
eyes. 

The controlling images in the poem, however, are the linked ones 
of the garden, the blindness, and the tree. They are linked for the first 
time in this passage. ‘‘Heere may ye se,”’ says the Merchant for Janu- 
ary. But you can see in the story of Adam and Eve that a wife is man’s 
earthly paradise, only if you are blind to the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil and the forbidden fruit. As January is blind in the Gar- 
den of Eden, so is he blind in the paradise (1822) of his wife’s arms: 


“A man may do no synne with his wyf, 
Ne hurte hymselven with his owene knyf.” Iv (E) 1840 


Adam and Eve and the first sin link up in these fatuous lines with 
Damian, 


Which carf biforn the knyght ful many a day tv (E) 1773 


and the sin soon to be committed in January’s private paradise. The 
garden that January builds is the consummation of his folly and the 
symbol of his marriage. Its beauty is May, and the stone wall with 
which it is “enclosed al aboute”’ is the jealous precautions of the blind 
January as well as the inescapable unpleasantness of his lovemaking. 
There is no stone of tyranny (1990) in May’s nature, and in fact we 
find her pliancy which January expected to be like warm wax (1430) 
taking a ready impression (1978) from Damian’s wooing. The silver 
key to the garden which is January’s alone is his privilege as husband, 
but from the warm wax of May’s nature a suitable replica is provided 
for Damian—his privilege as lover. The blindness is the physical 
counterpart of the ignorance of marriage and of women that January 
has shown all along. It prevents him to the end from seeing the tree 
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in the garden and the knowledge of evil which it represents. And the 
regaining of his sight wipes out even the alertness to danger which 
accompanied the blindness. 

The tree plays a further and more striking part in the tale. January 
fails to see it in the Garden of Eden, but brings it in as an image of his 
own virility in the first consultation with his friends: 

“Though I be hoor, I fare as dooth a tree 

That blosmeth er that fruyt ywoxen bee 

And blosmy tree nys neither drye ne deed. 

I feele me nowhere hoor but on myn heed; 

Myn herte and alle my lymes been as grene 

As laurer thurgh the yeer is for to sene.” Iv (E) 1461-66 


The image bears fruit in the final part of the story. In January’s 
private paradise, his arms around the trunk of the pear tree, he serves 
his wife as stepping stone to the forbidden fruit of adultery. At the 
same time he becomes the symbol of his folly, cuckolded in the branch- 
es which spring from his head as horns.® 

The imagery of growth has structural significance, The story is 
essentially the growth of an idea to complete fulfillment. Starting in 
the mind of January, a germ with all that develops already implicit, 
it attains in each part of the story a new mode of actualization—first 
verbal expression in general terms; then the fixing of the dream to a 
specific woman; then the literal fulfillment. At each stage January’s 
blindness to his own folly achieves some new fatuity linked to the 
imagery in which he first clothed his “‘vision.”’ But the story does not 
stop with a single literal fulfillment. Through Proserpina’s vow it sug- 
gests repetition through the ages. And it creates in the literal world 
the symbolic fulfillment of the idea. The garden and the blindness, 
in January’s mind from the beginning, are now fully materialized. No 
miracle can make him see the tree as horns growing from his head, 
nor make him see the adultery committed before his very eyes. 

The Merchant has taken care to tell us that this tale is not auto- 
biographical: 


® The OED gives 1430—40 as the first instance of the cuckold’s horns in English, 
but Robinson suggests a possible reference to them in the Miller’s Prologue, 1 (A) 3161, 
and the notion was certainly current on the continent. See, for instance, Boccaccio’s 
Decameron, 5th Story, 7th Day. 

7 In the first consultation with January’s friends there is the tree-virility passage 
already quoted. In the second consultation there is the fear ‘““That I shal have myn 
hevene in erthe heere,” 1v (E) 1647. And in the marriage section there is the passage 
already quoted about sin and knives. 
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“of myn owene soore, 
For soory herte, I telle may namoore.” tv (E) 1244 


Moved by the ironical moral of the Clerk’s Tale, he will join the dis- 
cussion opened by the Wyf of Bath and present directly a male view 
of marriage. The Wife and her theories are clearly in his mind for he 
commits the anachronism of having Justinus refer to her in the tale. 
His real intentions in telling the story are clear from two passages. 
In the prologue he says, 


“We wedded men lyven in sorwe and care... . 1228 
As for the moore part, I say nat alle.” Iv (E) 1231 


And in the tale itself, speaking of Argus, - 


Yet was he blent, and, God woot, so been mo, 
That wenen wisly that it be nat so. 
Passe over is an ese, I sey namoore. tv (E) 2115 


For the Merchant January is the type of that rara avis—the happily 
married man: Not all married men are miserable; some are blind. 

The Merchant participates in the blindness of his creature January 
in not realizing the extent to which he is talking of his own sore in the 
tale. His imperceptiveness extends even to thinking that he can dis- 
guise the vulgarity of his tale in circumlocution. The circumlocutions 
in fact call attention to the vulgarity,® just as January’s blissful ig- 
norance contrasts with but does not conceal the Merchant’s disillu- 
sionment. The creator of January is evidently a converted idealist, 
and the bitterness of his cynicism is the measure of his former folly. 
He can be so penetrating in exposing January’s reasons for marriage 
because he is really looking at his own from beyond the gulf of two 
shattering months of marital experience. The cynical egoist looks at 
the delusions of an idealistic egoist and cannot see that his bitterness 
betrays him. 


ry 
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The Wife of Bath’s Tale is ostensibly a two-part exposition of the 
Wife’s thesis that marriages are happy only when the woman is the 
master. The crucial passage occurs when the “olde wyf’’ at the junc- 
ture of the two parts reiterates in stronger terms her demand that the 
knight marry her: 


“Nay thanne,” quod she, “I shrewe us bothe two! 
For thogh that I be foul, and oold, and poore, 


For instance in tv (E) 1950 f., 1961 f., and 2361-63. 
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I nolde for al the metal, ne for oore, 
That under erthe is grave, or lith above, 
But if thy wyf I were, and eek thy love.” mr (D) 1066 













The old woman’s demand is not only the conclusion of the quest plot, 
the price the knight pays for his life, but it is also the point of depar- 
ture for the husband’s dilemma. The woman must first secure her man 
before she can offer him her alternatives. The Wife of Bath’s story 
passes with this speech from its public to its private demonstration 
of the thesis. The world-wide scene of the quest dwindles to the mar- 
riage-bed of the dilemma. We pass from generally accepted theory 
to the practice of one woman in achieving first sovereignty then happi- 
ness in her marriage. 

But the husband’s dilemma and the Wife of Bath’s thesis are mere- 
ly the surface of the story. The old woman has already demanded 
that the knight marry her. In her reiteration she reveals her real 
desire. She wants not just a husband but a husband’s love. The phrase 
“and eek thy love’ brought here into conjunction with the woman’s 
ugliness, age, and poverty suggests that the real dilemma in the second 
part of the story is the wife’s rather than the husband’s; it foreshadows 
the necessity for miracle at the end and reveals for the story a second 
and more valid theme, operating on the instinctive level beneath the 
Wife’s and her heroine’s theories—the quest for love. : 

On this level the tale as a whole progresses from rape to marriage ’ 
to love with each of the three crises of the story presenting a common 
pattern. In each there is a problem, a theoretical solution, and a modi- 
fication of theory in practice. At the beginning of the story the knight’s 
crime of rape is to be punished by death until the ladies intervene and 
send him off in quest of crucial information about women. The second 
problem, what women most desire, is solved theoretically by the an- 
swer the knight gives the court. But it is clear from the “‘olde wyf’s” 
demand that in practice one woman wants not sovereignty over hus- 
band and lover, but merely a husband and his love. The final problem 
is the obtaining of the husband’s love, theoretically solved when he 
leaves the choice in his dilemma and thus the sovereignty to his wife. 
Actually the wife attains the knight’s love by magically slipping be- 
tween the horns of the dilemma and giving him exactly what he wants. 
The happy married life that results differs markedly from the blue- 
print of the Wife’s thesis: 


































































And she obeyed hym in every thyng 
That myghte doon hym plesance or likyng. mr (D) 1256 
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The Wife of Bath had good reason to tell the story she did. It 
provided what she considered a good demonstration of her theory. It 
gave her an opportunity of discussing a number of the questions close 
to her heart such as the true meaning of “‘gentillesse,” and of parodying 
Arthurian romance with its unrealistic notions of life and love. It 
had the further appeal of an imaginative wish-fulfillment, for it pre- 
sented an old woman who gained a young husband and magically 
changed herself into everything he could desire in a wife. As a story of 
the quest for love it was the artistic counterpart of her life. 

In its continuing contrast between theory and practice the tale 
repeats the unconscious revelation of the Wife’s prologue. For her 
theory of marriage and her own practise have been worlds apart. In 
her first three marriages she did maintain her sovereignty, but the 
marriages were not happy. No doubt the Wife enjoyed the cowed 
submission she so cleverly exacted from her old dotards. But she is 
forced to admit, 


And yet in bacon hadde I nevere delit. mr (D) 418 


The fourth husband with his paramour aroused her jealousy and, to 
her satisfaction, became jealous in his turn. The Wife of Bath took 
refuge in travel, and the marriage was little more than nominal. Only 
with the fifth, her clerk of Oxenford, did she find happiness. Jankyn 
she cannot name without a blessing. But in the fifth marriage the 
relationship of the first three was simply reversed. This time she was 
twice his age and forced to sign over her property before the ceremony. 
Like the old woman in her tale she had to win his love. At the same 
time, she would have us believe, she won the upper hand in the mar- 
riage. That the triumph, like that of the heroine in her tale, is nominal 
her own words confess: 

After that day we hadden never debaat. 

God helpe me so, I was to him as kynde 


As any wyf from Denmark unto Ynde, 
And also trewe, and so was he to me. mm (D) 825 


We have further proof of the clerk’s influence over her in the stress 
she puts on authorities in her discussions, on the clear memory she has 
for the stories in the book she made him burn, and in the strange dis- 
tortion she makes of the Midas story in her tale. Jankyn left his mark 
on more than her “ribbes,”’ more than her hearing. 

The Wife of Bath enjoyed theory on one level and life on another. 
Her enjoyment of both was intense and convincing, so much so that 
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most critics and readers have appreciated her gusto without noticing 
the contrast between her theory and practice in both prologue and 
tale. 

IV 


In the Pardoner’s Tale® the crucial passage occurs at the point 
where the revelers find the pile of gold under the tree: 


No lenger thanne after Deeth they soughte. vi (C) 772 


On the primary level of the revelers’ limited vision the wealth has 
driven all thought of their search for Death from their minds. They 
now think of the pleasures the gold will buy them and plan how to 
get it home safely. At the same time the statement foreshadows their 
end. They no longer seek Death because they have found him. 

The single line marks a fundamental division in the tale. On the 
one hand is the drunken search for Death, marked by an unwonted 
and a deluded altruism. They are sworn brothers. They will slay 
Death. Drink has given them a mission, stature, pride, contempt 
for others. The gold has both a sobering and a deflating effect. It brings 
them back to the real world from their illusions of brotherhood and of 
slaying Death. Yet their drunken intentions were closer to the final 
outcome than their sober planning and counter-planning to secure 
the treasure. The gold has brought them back to their narrow world. 
It both focuses and limits their vision. These two sections of the tale, 
as we shall see later, have a symbolic value for the Pardoner. 

But first we must explore the complex set of meanings in the tale 
as a whole. What happens to the gold in the story happens to the story 
itself. Its value is determined by the human motives focused upon 
it. In itself it may be an effective warning against cupidity, showing 
how greed turns gold into death. But as a part of the sermon habitually 
delivered by the Pardoner to the “‘lewed peple”’ it is at the same time 
the instrument of the Pardoner’s greed. And as a part of the confession 
made to the other pilgrims it is the expression of the Pardoner’s vanity. 
The pilgrimage gives him the opportunity to display to an intelligent 
audience the full measure of his cleverness and cynicism. He hopes 
so to dazzle and shock them that they will fail to see the motive that 
drives him to the compensation of hypocrisy and greed. 

The Pardoner’s physical disability has isolated him from some of 


® I am indebted in this analysis to Curry, Chaucer and the Medieval Sciences, 54 ff., 
and G. G. Sedgewick, “The Progress of Chaucer’s Pardoner, 1880-1940,” MLO, 1 
(1940), 431 ff. 
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the normal satisfactions in life. In revenge he has rejected the pro- 
fessed morality of other people and uses it aginst them to attain the 
power and comfort that wealth brings. His income is thus a symbol of 
his victory over physical inadequacy and of his superiority over the 
normal and stupid louts who are his victims. But the victory is not 
one that he can fully reveal in his daily life. Here, before the pilgrims, 
stimulated by the intelligence of his audience and with neither the 
necessity nor the possibility of assuming his customary: role, he can 
for once reveal the extent of his success, impress his companions with 
the amount of his income, and shock them with the cynicism that 
makes it all possible. He seeks at the same time to conceal the empti- 
ness and isolation of his life by reference to the comforts and gaieties 
he enjoys: 


“T wol have moneie, wolle, chese, and whete. . . . 448 
Nay, I wol drynke licour of the vyne, 
And have a joly wenche in every toun.” vi (C) 453 


The task he has set himself in his confession is as wild and deluded 
as the drunken revelers’ quest in the first part of the tale. Like the 
quest it has a wider range than his customary hypocrisy and is nearer 
the ultimate truth. But hypocrisy is his normal and sober world, 
and like the revelers’ vision in the second part of the tale it is narrow 
and limited. The presumption of the pilgrim and the hypocrisy of the 
“noble ecclesiaste”’ both end in isolation. The Pardoner has also found 
death without recognizing it. His life is an exemplum of the futility 
of cynicism. And in the world of the pilgrimage, where we see the 
Pardoner but he cannot see himself, the crucial passage again func- 
tions. 


V 


The crucial passage in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale*® is not so obviously 
a foreshadowing of the plot as in the other instances. It comes at 
the juncture between the discussion of dreams and the action of the 
near-fatal third of May. Chauntecleer is speaking: 


“Now let us speke of myrthe, and stynte al this. 
Madame Pertelote, so have I blis, 

Of o thyng God hath sent me large grace; 

For whan I se the beautee of youre face, 

Ye been so scarlet reed aboute youre yen, 

It maketh al my drede for to dyen; 


10 T am indebted in this analysis to J. B. Severs, “Chaucer’s Originality in the Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale,” SP, xu1m (1946), 22 ff. 
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For al so siker as Im principio, 
Mulier est hominis confusio— 
Madame, the sentence of this Latyn is, 
‘Womman is mannes joye and al his blis. 
For whan I feele a-nyght your softe syde, 
Al be it that I may nat on yow ryde, 
For that oure perche is maad so narwe, allas! 
I am so ful of joye and of solas, 
That I diffye bothe sweven and dreem.” 
vir 3157-3171 (B 4347-4361) 


’ 


Here the ultimate victim employs the same technique in his deception 
of his wife as is later to be used by the fox on him—deceitful flattery. 
Behind the fair words of his translation, designed to smooth the ruffled 
feathers of Pertelote, whose laxatives have just been scorned, lurks the 
malicious dig of the Latin. The cock will later be “hoist with his own 
petard,” 


As man that koude his traysoun nat espie 
So was he ravysshed with his flaterie vi 3324 (B 4514) 


Furthermore the cock is delighted with the sound of his own voice. 
In the long discourse on dreams, of which this is the conclusion, he 
has displayed the smug assurance of the born raconteur. And it is a 
moot point here whether his wife’s beauty or his own cleverly barbed 
praise of it most attracts him. The cock is indeed ready to believe 
that other people admire his voice. 

This speech of Chauntecleer brings out the pedantry implicit 
from the beginning in his actions. He alone can witness and appreciate 
the victory he has won over his wife. The victory is a pedant’s tri- 
umph and contrasts strikingly with the one the fox later wins over 
him, which calls forth a universal clamor. 

The cock’s vast learning has furthermore contributed to the easy 
fatalism he has fallen into as a result of his learned rebuttal on dreams. 
The original dream was clearly a warning dream. The beast in it, 
which with all his learning the cock can describe but cannot recognize 
as his natural enemy the fox, 

“wolde han maad areest 


Upon my body, and wolde han had me deed” 
vu 2901 (B 4091) 


But in the examples which he uses to refute his wife’s skepticism 
people either fail to heed the warning or they have no chance of evad- 
ing the fate foretold in their dreams. The cock in effect wins the argu- 
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ment and forgets the dream that occasioned it. His pedantry has led 
him into a smug fatalism that contemplates his own coming “‘adversi- 
tee” (3151-53) as merely the concluding proof of the truth of dreams. 
No effort is called for—only the pursuit of what the soon-to-be-ship- 
wrecked victim in one of the dreams called “my thynges”’ and the as- 
sumption of the courageous pose which Pertelote recommended and 
which his prowess makes ridiculous. 

The cock, warned by dream and instinct against the fox and pre- 
pared by his own deft use of flattery against the technique the fox 
is to use, unwittingly gives himself a further warning, which he is 
either not learned enough or too pedantic to apply. Just as truly as 
the words of St. John’s Gospel, woman is man’s confusion, he tells his 
wife in Latin. But the words from the Gospel are In principio, in the 
beginning; and in the beginning Eve was Adam’s confusion. So far is 
he from heeding the warning that the passage which contains it is full 
of the uxorious passion usually attributed to Adam. The cock’s ap- 
preciation of his wife’s charms diverts him from further thought 
of his own danger. Here in effect is another Adam, succumbing to the 
attractions of his wife when he should be using his reason. The Adam- 
and-Eve parallel, thus suggested for the cock-and-hen story, contrib- 
utes to the mock heroics. 

The passage is rich in other contributions to the mock heroic 
effect. It unites the language of exalted human passion with details 
of hen anatomy and barnyard architecture. The exalted language and 
the deflating details give the passage a quality that is typical of the 
whole poem. The courtly behavior and refined pretensions of Chaunte- 
cleer are constantly betrayed by the ludicrous activities and ignoble 
motives contingent upon chicken nature. The suggestion is clear: 
Objectively viewed, human pride and vanity are similarly betrayed. 
Only the simple life with frank acceptance of the necessities and 
limitations of the human lot, as exemplified by the widow and her 
menage, can have real dignity. 

The contrast between Chauntecleer and his owner has a dramatic 
value in the Canterbury Tales. The Host in calling on the Prioress 
a little earlier addressed her in terms of the most exaggerated respect. 
Her Priest, however, he addresses with peremptory intimacy, making 
game of his poverty. When we remember the Prioress’s pains 

to countrefete cheere 


Of court, and to been estatlich of manere, 
And to ben holden digne of reverence, 1 (A) 141 
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we can glimpse a guarded purpose. The sexes of the characters in the 
tale are reversed, as is also the ownership, but the essential relation- 
ship between poverty and wealth, between simplicity and pretension 
is there. The drama is carried a step further when the Priest falls into 
overt criticism of women (3252-59). This he does at the expense of 
the complexity of his tale. The advice of his wife is, as we have seen, 
a minor detail in the cock’s decision. But it is a theme that the Priest 
attacks with evident relish. He brings himself up sharp with the 
thought of whom he might be offending, then returns to the attack 
indirectly by referring his listeners to the “auctors,” and finally tries 
to ascribe the whole thing to the cock: 
“Thise ben the cokkes wordes, and nat myne; 


I kan noon harm of no womman divyne.” 
vir 3266 (B 4456) 


The inner conflict of the misogynist employed by a woman has come 
for a moment to the surface; then it is pushed back behind the artifice 
of the story, where it has been operating secretly all along. The Host’s 
reaction to the story has thus a double irony. Not only has he failed 
to see the point, but he imagines the Priest, if he were only a layman, 
a prodigious treader of hens! 

The pedantry, ridiculed in the portrait of Chauntecleer, is also 


attacked by the Nun’s Priest in his criticism of the rhetoricians. The 
satire is most highly comic when Friday and Master Gaufred are 
brought in at the climax of the story, and Venus is reproached for not 
protecting her devotee on her day, when it was her influence that was 
partly responsible for Chauntecleer’s plight. It is possible, however, 
to ridicule a thing and be guilty of it on occasion oneself. This trap 
the Nun’s Priest falls into at least once when he gets himself involved 
in a discussion of free will and God’s fore-knowledge—as a result of 
elaborating too far on a mock heroic color, VII 3230-50 (B4420—40). 
Like Chauntecleer he is for a moment hoist with his own petard. And 
in struggling to get back to his tale, he suddenly finds himself involved 
in the criticism of women. Pedantry which leads to a criticism of 
women recalls the crucial passage and the cock’s gibe, “Jn 
principio,/Mulier est hominis confusio.”’ The Priest in fact makes the 
same charge: 

Wommanes conseil broghte us first to wo, 

And made Adam fro Paradys to go, 


Ther as he was ful myrie and wel at ese. 
vit 3259 (B 4449) 
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Whatever the cause for the Priest’s misogyny (it may well be a com- 
bination of intellectual contempt and involuntary attraction), there is 
no mistaking the animus with which he follows his hero’s lead in 
attributing man’s ills to woman. This blanket condemnation of 
women is a very different thing from his implied criticism of the 
Prioress’s pretensions. In his better moments he knows, as his portrait 
of Chauntecleer indicates, the real significance of Adam and Eve for 
mankind. Hominis confusio is man’s own frailty. That the Priest lashes 
out at women as his stupid cock had done measures the strength of 
his feelings. In a sense these are the cock’s words, and the Priest’s 
recognition of their unworthiness enables him to recover his com- 
posure and his story. 

On the primary level then the Nun’s Priest’s Tale is a brilliant and 
complex exposure of vanity, self-esteem, and self-indulgence through 
the mock heroic treatment of a beast fable. On the secondary level, the 
Nun’s Priest joins the discussions of the Pilgrims on poverty (Man of 
Law and Wife of Bath), women’s advice (Merchant), rhetoric (Host 
and Squire), and marriage. He is also presenting in the contrast be- 
tween the widow and Chauntecleer a veiled comment on his position 
vis-a-vis the Prioress. Finally, on the level of involuntary revelation, 
he falls into the pedantry that he is ridiculing and uncovers for a 
moment in his confusion the feelings of a misogynist dependent on a 
woman. In this moment there is revealed a second conflict, the conflict 
between the artist, building with the materials of his art a world 
where his feelings achieve symbolic and universal expression, and the 
man, expressing his feelings directly. 


CONCLUSION 


The symbols which Chaucer employed are unobtrusive; they fit in 
their contexts of sentimental romance or crude realism without “shake 
or bind.” Nothing in the tale forces them to the symbolic level. Yet 
the consistency with which the rocks are developed in the Franklin’s 
Tale gives the obvious charm of the story a focused integrity which 
can be felt even when not clearly analyzed. The linked images of 
garden, tree, and blindness of the Merchant’s Tale add to the bitter 
unity of tone an underlying unity of action: the seed of January’s folly 
grows from the fertile soil of his figurative blindness into the successive 
realizations of word, fixed purpose, and deed, until it attains full 
maturity in the garden, the blindness, and the tree-born fruit of adul- 
tery, with the head that conceived realistically behorned. 
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The focus and additional dimension which symbol and image pro- 
vide in the tales are also attained by the contrast or ambiguity of the 
narrative elements involved. The intentional pattern of the Wife of 
Bath’s Tale and the zest with which she tells it lose none of their 
literal value when we see the ambiguity of the elements she uses to 
prove her thesis. The nature of love and marriage resists the warping 
efforts of her dogged feminism and provides the counterpoint of a 
contrasting and more valid pattern. The quest for love which domi- 
nated her life dominates her tale. The greed in which the Pardoner has 
taken refuge creates the skillful weapon of his tale. With one edge he 
cynically dupes peasants; with the other he seeks to shock the 
pilgrims into a recognition of his importance. For the deluded vanity 
of the second purpose as well as the hypocrisy of the first, the two 
parts of his tale present analogies; at the very center the symbol of 
gold as unrecognized death reveals the futile emptiness of both efforts. 
The concealed purpose of the Nun’s Priest finds urbane expression in 
the contrast between the simple dignity of the people and the ostenta- 
tion of the chickens in his tale. But a momentary lapse into the pedan- 
try he is mocking in Chauntecleer confuses him and he breaks through 
the artifice of beast fable to direct expression of his purpose. The 
artistic expression, where hominis confusio is man’s own foolish pre- 
sumption, forms an ironic background for the priest’s lapse into an 
indiscriminate and direct antifeminism. 

Chaucer, unlike the Nun’s Priest, never expresses his intention 
directly. Present himself on the pilgrimage and in the occasional asides 
to the audience, he pictures himself as the simple reporter of experi- 
ence, not responsible because unable to judge the questions of morals 
and propriety raised by the tales. Only in his own experience as nar- 
rator does the mask become penetrable, and then not to the pilgrims, 
his imaginary audience, who acquiesce in the Host’s misunderstanding 
and crude estimate of Sir Thopas and get for their reward the prosy 
and long-winded idealism of the Melibeus. There is implied in the 
episode, as in the Man of Law’s wrong-headed praise while cudgeling 
his brains for a tale, a comment on the popular taste and on Chaucer’s 
relation to his real audience. Chaucer did not expect to be understood 
fully by all his readers. Certain of his effects depend on a knowledge 
which few of them could have. Others, like the crucial passages that 
have just been analyzed, are the subtle elaborations by the artist of a 
design already present. They suggest a personal standard and private 
satisfaction in his art. 
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But the simplicity adopted as a mask in the tales is not entirely 
ironical. It is a token for the deeper simplicity that receives impres- 
sions freely and refuses to interpose the eager evaluations, artistic and 
moral, that prevent full recognition. This deeper simplicity reflects 
faithfully the paradoxes of personality, the contradictions of experi- 
ence. It becomes through its forbearance a rare and delicate instru- 
ment for evaluation and judgment, and presents a total vision not to 
be fully appreciated from the mental and spiritual posture of the 
Host, nor from that of the homme moyen du moyen age, whom Chaucer 
could not only entertain but also see beyond. 

CHARLES A. OWEN, JR. 
University of Connecticut 





KLEIST’S KUNIGUNDE, JUNG-STILLING, AND THE 
MOTIF OF THE PARADOX 


KUNIGUNDE in Kleist’s play Das Kdthchen von Heilbronn may not 
seem deserving of a scholarly investigation. The character of that 
female monster is so obviously a result of calculation, not intuition,' 
that it is not likely to reveal any hidden traits of the poet’s subcon- 
scious. The literary elements that went into its formation are already 
exposed to our eyes, much like Kunigunde’s bodily charms when they 
litter her dressing-room: she is the witch, the false bride,? Goethe’s 
Adelheid,’ Schiller’s Julia Imperiali,‘ Wieland’s counterpart of true 
beauty, Schiller’s “Toilettenschénheit,”* and, of course, or only per- 
haps, Melusine.’? If we ask once more who she was, and whether or 
not she was a mermaid, it is in the light of some new evidence. 

It was Wukadinovic who pointed out that Kleist knew, and made 
use of, Jung-Stilling’s novel Theobald oder die Schwirmer (1784-85).® 
It is now our contention that Kleist also knew, and made striking use 
of, Jung-Stilling’s most famous work of fiction, Heimweh (1794-97). 
This allegorical novel is now usually condemned for its lack of poetry® 
and of genuine religious experience;!® but it won world-wide recog- 


1F. Rébbeling, ‘“‘Kleist’s Kitchen von Heilbronn” (Bausteine zur Geschichte der 
neuen deutschen Literatur,”’ 12), (1913), p. 49: “gedacht, nicht geschaut.” 

* H. Meyer-Benfey, Das Drama Heinrich von Kleists (1913), u, 79 ff., especially 
pp. 144 f. 

3 Meyer-Benfey, loc. cit., p. 84; R. Ayrault, H. v. Kleist (1934), pp. 473 f; F. Gun- 
dolf, H. v. Kleist (1924), pp. 114 f. 

4 See H. v. Kleists Werke (ed. Minde-Pouet, Staig, E. Schmidt, 1904-05), m1, 461, 
commenting on 1, 290, 1. 16; Ayrault, loc. c#t., p. 478. 

5 See “Timoklea. Ein Gespriich,” Sdmtliche Werke (Géschen, 1859), xxxim, pp. 
197-218. Cf. F. Braig, H. v. Kleist (1925), pp. 303 ff. 

* Werke (Bellermann), vin, p. 75. 

7 See R. Petsch, “Das Kitchen von Heilbronn,” GRM, vi (1914), pp. 391 ff.; T. 
Kaiser, Vergleich der verschiedenen Fassungen von Kleists Dramen (1944), p. 329; 
Rébbeling, Joc. cit., pp. 107 ff.; E. L. Stahl, H. v. Kleist’s Dramas (1948), p. 94. 

§ Sp. Wukadinovic, Kleist-Studien (1904), pp. 150 ff. 

* Scholars are unanimous in their adverse criticism of Jung-Stilling’s creative 
capacities. Cf. H. H. Borcherdt, Der Roman der Goethezeii (1949), p. 67: “alles Stoff 
ohne Form”; E. L. Stahl, Die religidse und die humanitétsphilosophische Bildungsidee 
und die Enistehung des deutschen Bildungsromans im 18. Jahrhundert (1934), pp. 135 ff.; 
G. Stecher. J.-St. als Schriftsteller (1913), p. 165; K. Viétor, Deutsches Dichten und 
Denken von der Aufklirung bis zum Realismus, 2d ed. (1949), p. 43 (“unliterarisch”’). So 
far I have not been able to consult E. Schick, J.-St.’s Heimweh und Heimat (1943), and 
A. Nighius, J.-St.’s Heimweh als Ausdruck seiner Persinlichkeit und Entwicklung (Diss. 
Gdttingen, 1948). 

10 See Hans R. Giinther, J.-St. Ein Beitrag zur Psychologie des deutschen Pietismus 
(1928), pp. 112 ff.; also A. Ritschl, Geschichte des Pietismus (1880-86), 1, pp. 523 ff.”’: er 
war in allen Dingen ein Dilettant.” 
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nition at the time," combining, as it did, under the trappings of a 
secret-society story, the motif of the Soul’s Pilgrimage with political 
prophecy (part of which, the State of Israel, has come true), and far- 
flung eschatological speculations. Neither the novel nor its author is 
mentioned anywhere in Kleist’s works, letters, or conversations. 
Nevertheless, Jung-Stilling’s most sensational story may have reached 
him some time between 1794 and 1807, the fact that Kleist’s family 
background was pietistic’” may have been helpful. Even if he read the 
novel only cursorily, certain elements—especially if found at the be- 
ginning of the book—might have lingered on in the playwright’s 
memory. 

Thus in an episode of Part I, Book I (Samiliche Werke, 1841, rv, 
p. 110) we hear that the hero, Christian von Ostenheim, whose initia- 
tion name is Eugenius, loses his way while on his mission from Ger- 
many to the Orient and comes upon the castle of Frau von Eitelberg 
(this the name given in the Key to the novel, SW, V, p. 353). At 
night, he is asked to help that lady’s daughter who is lying in the 
funeral vault, her hands and feet tied to an iron bedstead by heavy 
chains. The successful accomplishment of this task not only earns 
him the thanks of the lovely victim but also gives him the satisfaction 
of having done a good deed. On the following day his hostess, who has 
already tried to dissuade him from his idealistic projects, gives a ball 
in his honor. But in the midst of the sumptuous entertainment, 
Eugenius’ mysterious friends interfere. The Gray Man (signifying 
Chastising Grace) appears in arms and bids the guests be gone, while 
his macabre attendants strip the two ladies of the house of all their 
attire: ‘‘Nun befahl der Geharnischte den Totenképfen, diese beiden 
Damen bis auf die notdiirftigsten Hiillen ihrer Blé®e zu entkleiden 
und zu entlarven. Dies geschah, ungeachtet allen Widerstands, sehr 
leicht; die Schminke wurde weggefegt, der Kopf von den falschen 
Haaraufsatzen befreit; kiinstliche Augen und Zaihne wurden dahin 
aufs Consoltischchen gelegt, die Pélster, wodurch die krummen und 
ausgemergelten Kérper gerade, oder auch zum Reizen geschickt 
gemacht wurden, schnallte man ab und rangierte sie besonders, und 
endlich nahm man auch Handschleifen und Handschuhe weg—ewiger 
Gott, welche Scheusale!” 

4 Thus J.-St. himself in his Lebensgeschichte, 1835 (SW, 1, pp. 481 ff., p. 596): “es 
wirkt wie ein Ferment in allen Weltteilen,” and in his letters (Briefe an seine Freunde, 
2d ed., 1924, pp. 157 ff.); also Stecher, Joc. cit., p. 211. 


Thus J. Nadler in his review of Braig’s Kleist book, Euphorion, xvu, pp. 574 ff. 
(“‘Wieland’s rationalism only superimposed”’). 
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In an episode preceding the Eitelberg story we are told how Euge- 
nius, in the beginning of his career, is ordered to put up in the house of 
a simple farmer. For a moment, his pride revolts, and the author 
continues: “‘Der Stolz ist der Stammvater der Siinde; sein Weib ist 
die Schlange; ihr Sohn ist der Neid, und der Mord ist ihr Enkel. Die 
Siinde ist eine Melusine, ein schénes Weib mit einem Drachenschweif; 
die Sinnlichkeit ist ihr Kammermadchen und ihre Kupplerin, wer mit 
dieser buhIt, dem lagert sich jene vor die Tiir, und ehe er sichs ver- 
sieht, ist er ihr Sklave.” (1v, p. 66.) Of these three motifs: liberation 
scene, synthetic beauty (‘‘mosaische Arbeit”), and Melusine, the 
first one seems to have least bearing on Kdthchen von Heilbronn. 
Kunigunde in the charcoal burners’ hut reminds us rather of Adelheid 
among the gypsies (in Goethe’s Golifried von Berlichingen), if only 
Kleist could have known the Urgéiz. But at any rate Kunigunde is 
tied, like Fraulein von Eitelberg, and Count Wetter undergoes, like 
Eugenius, what might be called the temptation of generosity, since 
we are prone to like a person that has placed us in the advantageous 
position of a savior and hero. 

As for the third motif—the water-nix as an allegory of Sin,—this 
figure could easily blend in the mind of the reader with that of Fraulein 
von Eitelberg, since they both represented dangers to the soul of the 
protagonist and were found in the same part of the book, within a 
few pages of each other. Melusine’s dragon-tail, inherited from the 
Serpent according to the passage quoted above, might then represent 
the shameful secret which Kathchen came upon in the bathing scene. 
For, as E. v. Biilow reports to have heard from Tieck in 1848, there 
had been, in an earlier version of the play, a nymph trying to lure 
Kathchen into death, and the verse was quoted: ‘“‘Da quoll es wieder 
unterm Stein hervor.. .’* Critics have objected to this alleged earlier 
Melusine version because of the incompatibility between Kunigunde’s 
ugliness and the dazzling beauty of the water-fairy.“ But with the 
concept of Sin” mediating between them there is no longer any 
contradiction. 

13 See R. Petsch, loc. cit., pp. 394 ff., on E. v. Biilow’s account, which is printed in 
Biedermann’s Gesprdche H. v. Kleist’s (1912). 

M4 Rébbeling, loc. cit., pp. 109 ff. Rébbeling’s further arguments against the 
Melusine theory (e.g., Tieck’s long silence about it) have been refuted by R. Petsch, 
loc. cit., pp. 394 f. It seems, however, that the latter’s own solution of the problem (the 
water-nix as Kunigunde’s attendant, her own magic dispelled by water) does not ac- 
count for the verse of the original quoted above. 


8 The concept of sin may have been added to the Melusine figure because of the 
similarity between serpent and fish. Already in J. van Gennep’s version of the Homulus, 
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However, in the final version of the Kdthchen, the Melusine motif 
was crowded out by the second motif from Heimweh, the undressing- 
scene, which revealed a so-called belle as a dressmaker’s artifact. 
Contemporaneous with Schiller’s ten-word paragraph on the “‘Toilet- 
tenschénheit,’"® Jung-Stilling’s version lacks the “‘Putztisch,” but 
may well have made an indelible impression on the poet on account of 
its greater crudity. Nor is it surprising that Kleist should have drawn 
on so many sources in order to depict Kathchen’s opponent. Wicked 
women are more frequent in the plays of young authors than in their 
lives, hence the frequent borrowings from literature. Schiller even 
asked his sister-in-law for advice, when he wanted to turn the fair 
Greek of his novel into a dangerous temptress. But the character of 
each special source or tributary deserves our full attention, for it may 
determine the character of the final result. Thus in Kunigunde, it is 
not the demonic woman that prevails, in spite of plotting, mimicry, 
and crime; for how could she be really dangerous without beauty?!” 
Nor is she simply a fairy-tale figure. Her chief model was an allegory, 
and an allegory she remains—that is why Kunigunde is not given any 
punishment, she just dissolves into a nonentity with the Count’s dis- 
illusionment. W. Muschg'* who himself preferred the mermaid ver- 
sion, defined the two rivals, Kithchen and Kunigunde, as representing 
the Soul vs. the Body (Nature), whereby the latter is seen with the 
eyes of Kaithchen. What else does this mean but an allegory of Sin? 

A confirmation of this view is found in the character of Rosalie, the 
chambermaid. We have heard that according to Jung-Stilling, 
Melusine’s chambermaid signifies sensuality (Sinnlichkeit). The words 
spoken by Kunigunde in the dressing-table scene of the Phoebus frag- 
ment: ‘‘Die Kunst, die du an meinem Putztisch iibst, ist mehr als ein 
blo® sinnereizendes Verbinden von Gestalten und von Farben,” point 





Elckerlijk’s mistress is called Melusina. The Mermaid was originally the heraldic figure 
of the Lusignan family (see Die Geschichte der schinen Melusine, ed. F. v. Zobeltitz, 
1925, p. 8: “Die Lusignans fiihrten eine Schlangenfee, ein Meerweibchen, im Wappen, 
halb Weib, halb Fisch.””) Jung-Stilling read the chapbook of Melusine in his childhood 
(see J.-St’s Jugend in Dt. Nat. Lit., v. 137, p. 63). 

16 Schiller in ““Anmut und Wiirde,” Werke (Bellermann), vim, p. 75, calls the ““Tanz- 
meistergrazie” ... “ein wiirdiges Gegenstiick zu derjenigen Schénheit, die am Putz- 
tisch aus Karmin und Bleiweif, falschen Locken, fausses gorges und Walfischrippen 
hervorgeht”; (sie) “verhalt sich ohngefiihr ebenso zu der wahren Anmut, wie die 
Toilettenschénheit sich zu der architektonischen Schénheit verhalt.” 

17 See Ayrault, loc. cit., p. 74, on the greater effectiveness of Adelheid’s natural 
weapons. 


18 W. Muschg, Kleist (1923), pp. 97 ff. 
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indeed in this direction. Of greater weight is the fact that allegory 
seems needed to explain the singularly close and affectionate relations 
that exist between maid and mistress. They joke and laugh together; 
in the Phoebus fragment, Kunigunde expounds to Rosalie the art of 
pleasing,—pretty much as Lady Milford talks to Sophia in Schiller’s 
Kabale und Liebe. But then Lady Milford is intrinsically noble, where- 
as no amount of gifts would ensure the unfaltering loyalty of a’servant 
to so wicked a person as Kunigunde. The point is that Sin and Sen- 
suality are friends; they belong together. That is why Rosalie manages 
to join her mistress on Schlofs Strahlburg: the moon-rainbow that 
guides her in the Phoebus fragment (a “prop” borrowed from 
Schiller’s Riitli scene!) means superhuman assistance. When Kuni- 
gunde’s secret has been detected by Count Friedrich in the fifth act, 
Rosalie rejoices at the possibility of protracted delusion in words 
more becoming her allegorical nature than her social standing: ‘‘Vor 
Freuden mécht’ ich hiipfen . . . Ich bin fréhlich wie ein Eichhorn in den 
Fichten. ...”’ With her courage undaunted, it is she who takes over 
when everything seems lost, directing Kunigunde who after all is 
nothing but her creation. The last words of the dying Freiburg in the 
Phoebus version: ‘‘Fragt Rosalie,” strongly stress her prominence. 
She was perhaps meant to be the real protagonist, a counterpart of 
the cherub that protects Kathchen. 

There are, however, several layers of allegory in Jung-Stilling’s 
novel; so far, we have discussed only the theological one. 

We have seen that the ladies at the Eitelberg castle stand for 
Vanity and Vainglory; their names, and their names only, are derived 
from Bunyan’s Vanity Fair. When Eugenius enters the castle, he is 
already engaged to a Swiss Mennonite girl, the daughter of the very 
farmer with whom he was loath to stay because of his vanity. The 
stripping of the false charms that first beguiled him is part of his 
education; he has to learn the value of simplicity as well as of truth. 
Later, as a prince, he will consider it his foremost duty to turn into 
necessities for the many what is wasted as luxury for the few. The 
author’s views in his capacity as a Professor of political science’ 
cannot be detached from this denunciation of vanity as well as of 
decadent civilization. Kleist, ardent worshipper of Rousseau, also 


1 See G. Stecher, loc. cit., p. 185: “Trafen wir doch auch in den Romanen reich- 
liche Spuren davon, dafi ihr Verfasser sich mit nationalékonomischen Dingen beschiif- 
tigte.”” Off and on, Jung-Stilling taught the subject for twenty-five years, at Lautern, 
Heidelberg and Marburg. 
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contrasted Kiathchen’s dewy freshness to Kunigunde’s artificiality, 
but here he did not deal a blow against fashion itself as he did in his 
next play, the Hermannsschlacht, where the natural charms of the 
German women are shamefully bought or robbed for the benefit of the 
Roman (read: French) ladies. We may therefore dismiss the economic 
aspect, but we must dwell on the third, the philosophical one. For it 
seems that in Kleist’s memory the Eitelberg episode also blended with 
the vaster plot of J.-St.’s novel, where again two women, an older and 
a younger one, appear as dangerous enemies of the Knights of the 
Cross of whom Eugenius is destined to be the leader. These women,— 
Frau von Traun (anagram of “Natur”) and Fraulein von Nischlin 
(anagram of “‘sinnlich””)—represent the role of false enlightenment, of 
atheism and frivolity. They already prevail in France; Eugenius be- 
comes temporarily their prisoner, and their influence tends to become 
world-wide. From such a concept may stem the comments on Kuni- 
gunde: “Ich glaube, das ganze Reich frift ihr aus der Hand”’ (11, 214); 
“warum soll dies wesenlose Bild langer, einer olympischen Géttin 
gleich, auf dem Fufgestell prangen, die Hallen der christlichen Kirchen 
von uns und unsersgleichen entvélkernd?” (u, 220). As a matter of 
fact, the words italicized by us are more appropriate to the pietistic 
novel than to the “grofies historisches Ritterschauspiel.”’ 

We have tried to prove that Kleist used one more source for the 
figure of Kunigunde and that certain elements from this source— 
especially their allegorical implications—help us to understand certain 
details of his play. Our task is not done yet; we have to take a step 
further. 

The hunting for sources is often frowned upon, as if it necessarily 
made the reader lose sight of the real goal of philology: the aesthetic 
and philosophical appreciation of poetry. One should keep in mind, 
however, that there is such a thing as a grammar of themes, or motifs, 
without the knowledge of which one cannot understand the whole. 
One single striking element borrowed by one poet from another, 
belongs in reality to a larger pattern, has in itself the power and pro- 
pensity to reproduce the pattern, and if grafted upon a different story, 
it will cause a significant variation of the pattern. 

It is not enough, therefore, to have studied the Kunigunde figure 
in isolation; we must see it, as it were, within its context. Both in the 
novel and in the play, the woman that ensnares through false charms 
or illusions is part of a tripartite motif: man placed between two kinds 
of illusions—beauty veiled by ugliness and ugliness veiled by beauty; 
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we may call it the motif of the paradox. In Heimweh, we have as 
counterpart of the Eitelbergs that Swiss Mennonite girl, the bride of 
Eugenius; she is in reality ““Sophia Urania von Edang’”’ (anagram of 
‘““Gnade’’)—Divine Wisdom, whose celestial beauty is visible only to 
few. For she wears, on almost all occasions, a deathlike mask, in line 
with the tomblike atmosphere which surrounds the ‘‘Felsenminner”’ 
to whom she belongs. The meaning is obviously that there is no spirit- 
ual life without mortification of the flesh, and it is understandable 
that Sophia and the other attendants who interrupt the dance and 
strip the Eitelberg ladies, are as welcome there as grave-diggers and 
skeletons would be at a wedding. Nevertheless, the symbol as such is 
singularly repulsive; it probably stemmed from the practices of secret 
societies where the macabre served to protect the holy.*° (Another 
unpoetic symbol, the theme of the cataract operation to be performed 
on the eye before it can sense real beauty, was only touched upon by 
the eye-surgeon Jung-Stilling and was then fortunately abandoned.) 
Be that as it may, the author here does more than combine conven- 
tional motifs; he even creates a situation of great psychological inter- 
est when Eugenius, under the influence of Frau von Eitelberg, begins 
to wonder which is the mask and which the true appearance of his 
beloved Sophia. We have here the attempt to express by way of alle 
gory the paradoxical element in religious experience—the ‘‘irruption” 
into our emotional life of something entirely and painfully different 
(totaliter aliud), which forces man to make a choice. Because this is 
the real core of the tripartite motif, let us sketch briefly its history. 

As might well be expected, the home of the paradox is fairly-tale— 
the land where the signs read: “Things are not what they seem!” 
Servant-maids are disinherited princesses, ugliness is Beauty Be- 
witched, fools are future heroes, and the most unassuming shape of 
animal or man may turn out a powerful helper. Since these elements 
correspond to inner experiences, we need not wonder at the fairy-tale 
character of religion where it reveals the glory that hides behind low- 
liness. Fairy-tale paradox and Christian paradox combine in the Grail 
legend, and one could even venture the interpretation that Parzival 
fails to ask the question because he is more impressed by the riches 
than touched by the misery of the Grail people. Cundrie, that living 
paradox, is not ‘‘redeemed,”’ but Orgeluse is, for beauty cannot lie, 


20 See Stecher, Joc. cit., p. 133, on Jung-Stilling as a firee-mason; pp. 217 ff., on 
secret-society novels. The “tomb” as a masonic symbol of rebirth is discussed in a 
famous passage of Thomas Mann’s Magic Mountain. 
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says Wolfram, himself a son of the Age of Chivalry. His real scale 
of values, however, appears in the figure of Sigune whose grandeur 
grows as her beauty declines.——Connected with the Parzival not 
directly, but by means of many intermediary links, J.-St.’s Heimweh 
is essentially a Grail story. After it, the motif of the religious paradox 
more or less disappears; it goes underground, like a river to be redis- 
covered much later by Northern pietism (Kierkegaard). German clas- 
sicism with is almost exclusive devotion to the immanent aspect of 
Deity, with its belief in Beauty as the earthly representative of Truth, 
had but little room for it. Still Tasso as well as Faust IT show behind 
the resplendency of Beauty the darker face of ‘‘Seelenschénheit” as 
the ultimate reality.—More perhaps than any of his contemporaries, 


' Jean Paul was a citizen of two worlds and understood the border- 


incidents. Romanticism, it is true, also projected upon the screen of 
imagination this kind of experience; but limiting it to fairy-tale, even 
Romantic fairy-tale with its greater directness of purpose, involved a 
serious loss of substance. As in E. T. A. Hoffmann’s stories, the contrast 
between the two spheres of reality became a means of creating an 
exquisite blend of emotions: longing for the powers above, fear of the 
powers below, and mockery for all who do not see further than their 
own noses. Kierkegaard’s existentialist opposition was aimed as much 
against Hegel’s “speculation” as against the aesthetic futility of the 
Romantic poets. 

What will become of this motif of the paradox when transplanted 
into the organism of Kleist’s pseudo-scientific, pseudo-historical, but 
genuinely erotic-metaphysical fairy-tale? For one thing, the contours 
of allegory still remain perceptible; for a set-up reminiscent of Goethe’s 
Gétz (Weislingen between Adelheid and Marie) serves, in Kleist, to 
develop the problem of reality and illusion: Count Wetter must learn 
right cognition by following his feelings as Kathchen does and by dis- 
regarding the dictates of worldly-wise reason as well as the testimony 
of his senses." For neither of the two women is what she seems to be 
or appears as what she is; the generous belle turns out to be wicked 
and ugly, the Emperor’s angelic daughter is wrapped into a cloud of 
lowliness—and of shockingly unconventional behavior. Let us not for- 
get that it is the latter—her “‘hiindische Dienstfertigkeit”—that started 
the drama by making her father appeal to the ‘‘Feme” tribunal; she 
could not have acted as she did, unless bewitched by black magic! It 


*1 Rébbeling, loc. cit., pp. 41 ff. The play is therefore called a “Vorsehungs- und 
Erziehungsdrama” by H. J. Weigand, MDU, xxx/5 (1938), p. 240. 
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is true that both poet and hero are sufficiently in love with the little 
girl” to pierce the cloud right from the beginning and to make us feel 
the splendor of her nature. But the fact remains, and with it the 
Kleistian birthmark—dog-like rage in Penthesilea, dog-like submis- 
siveness (and hence the whip) in Kathchen. The scandalous, for Kleist, 
is the matrix of the Holy. This is his way of experiencing the paradox; 
not via mortification of the senses, but on the contrary through some 
yielding to them. One feels tempted to reconstruct his experience: a 
syndrome of anxiety, excess, and bliss. It is, of course, a well-known 
fact that there were pathological traits in Kleist’s nature,” that his 
works not only mirrored them, but were outbursts giving relief to his 
unbearable tensions.* But what our investigation tends to show at 
this point is Kleist’s own attitude toward those pathological traits. 
He necessarily cherished them, since they were the reverse side of 
elation, and he had to transform reality, in order to make room for 
them in his creations. A brief glance at his work will corroborate these 
assumptions. 

For one thing, he did not admit his sickness. The words with 
which Sylvester in Familie Schroffenstein excuses his fainting fit (‘Die 
kranke, abgebrochene Eiche steht im Sturm, Doch die gesunde stiirzt 
er schmetternd nieder, Weil er in ihre Krone greifen kann,’’) were also 
applied, with a slight modification, to Penthesilea by the faithful 
Prothoe. This means that they were not primarily intended for either 
of these two characters, but for the poet himself. With this beautiful 
metaphor and ingenious interpretation he tried to persuade himself 
that his fits of weakness—his “‘Gebrechlichkeit’—were a result of 
health. But he did more than comment on his characters. He rational- 
ized their behavior and justified it by linking it closely to a solid chain 
of events. If we grant the premises—the strange laws of the Amazone 
country, the double dream on New Year’s Eve, somnambulism and 
practica] jokes on the eve of a battle,—then the conclusions will 
follow with more or less cogency. But the premises were invented, 
or chosen, for the sake of the conclusions.» Misbehavior, overriding of 

2 W. Muschg, loc. cit., p. 106, points to the “geriihrtes Verhiltnis” between 
Kathchen and her poet; W. Silz, H. v. Kleist’s Conception of the Tragic (1923), calls the 
play a monodrama on account of this marked preference for Kiathchen. 

*8 For a discussion of this point, see Sheema Z. Buehne, The Pathological Element 
in Kleist (1950), Pennsylvania State College Master’s Thesis (typewritten). 

* F. Gundolf, H. ». Kleist (1924), pp. 14 ff. 

* A similar opinion was voiced by W. v. Einsiedel (“ohne das Frauengesetz keine 


Méglichkeit zur dichterischen Gestaltung des Uberwaltigungstriebes”), see W. Schmidt, 
Penthesilea in der Kleistliteratur (Diss. Leipzig, 1934), p. 59. 
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conventions—what was scandalous to society and shocking to the 
individual—all those were needed by the poet, because he could secure 
inner peace at no other price. As a matter of fact, the different parts 
of the syndrome could be distributed to different persons: serenity and 
excess, e.g., being divided between Hermann and Thusnelda, between 
the Marquise v.O. and her ravisher-husband. Or Fate itself was given 
the emotional pattern of his ‘‘Gebrechlichkeit,”’ as in Das Erdbeben in 
Chili. The question is only: what kind of catharsis is achieved, if those 
neurotic symptoms bar us from full empathy? In Prinz Friedrich von 
Homburg, the protagonist’s disease, namely his youthful immaturity, 
has the advantage of being curable; the drawback is only that one 
might lack interest in so spoiled and overprivileged a youngster. 
There is real tragedy in Penthesilea: her death affects us like that of 
the Raging Ajax; the abyss of pain that engulfs her upon realizing the 
results of her (god-inflicted?) madness, becomes the road leading her 
from the subhuman to the superhuman. This is as far as Kleist could 
go in self-analysis. Grillparzer as well as Goethe (in his Tasso) went 
further in probing the abnormal. 

Kleist has often been compared to Dostoevsky and to Strindberg,”* 
both of whom came closer to penetrating their own secret: genius 
warped by disease. Having recognized the curse, they were also given 
the blessing: they gained access to the religious experience. Kleist’s 
last tragedy, the one he wrote with his blood—his glorious-inglorious 
dying—still mingled the scandalous and the ecstatic without conquer- 
ing, so it seems,”’ the sphere of the absolute. 

And this is as far as the method adopted in this paper can lead us. 
Nor is the method new; for facing an extraordinary phenomenon like 
Kleist, critics have always resorted to some kind of “yardstick,” 
comparing his work to that of Schiller, or Goethe, or Shakespeare. 
Our yardstick has been a different one: pietistic allegory, which hap- 
pened to offer a similar pattern—a similarity which we interpreted as 
due to borrowing by the author of the Kathchen von Heilbronn. 


HELEN ADOLF 
Pennsylvania State College 


* Gundolf, loc. cit., pp. 18, 108. 

27 «|. so in unechter Exaltation versunken oder doch versunken scheinend,” as 
E. v. Pfuel wrote in a letter to Karoline v. Fouqué (F. Frh. v. Biedermann, H. 2. 
Kleists Gespriche, 1912, #144, p. 227). Cf. also J. T. Wilde, “H. v. Kleist’s Suicide,” 
GR, xxvi (1951), pp. 192 ff. 











CATHOLIC SACRAMENTALS AND SYMBOLISM 
IN SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE 


SCHOLARS have examined various aspects of Spenser’s theology: 
the Puritan, the Calvinist, the high-church Anglican, and, as well, 
the Catholic. Virgil K. Whitaker, noting the exponents for each of 
these influences, remarks that “Spenser could not be at once Calvinist 
and Catholic, a Puritan and a ‘high churchman.’”™ Assuredly, 
Spenser incorporates certain elements of all these. Whatever the 
Catholic doctrine in the Faerie Queene,’ it is not more startling at first 
glance than his employment of Catholic sacramentals and symbolism. 
As Padelford remarks, this was an age in which the Puritan protested 
vehemently against ceremonialism and cried “Away with the Altar 
that smacked of Roman idolatry! Away with cape and surplice and 
amice. ... Away with organs and canticles.... Away with incense 
and flowers. . . . with fair houses of worship!’* Nor is it to be forgotten 
that Spenser is a Protestant extolling a Protestant Queen. Is Catholic 
symbolism then incongruous? It is not more incongruous than the 
Tudor interest in the Arthurian legend, which, ‘‘a part of a primiti- 
vistic movement, .. . essentially noble,” had its “ludicrous side” 
only in “the interest of the tradespeople, who appear in as ridiculous 
a light as Don Quixote of la Mancha.’* 

The strongest argument for the employment of Catholic imagery 
is to be found in the medieval period. The symbolism of that period 
would be requisite because the English people, despite the many social 
and intellectual changes, were still, “even as late as the accession of 
Elizabeth, more than half medieval in their literary tastes.’* Since the 
reforms were not literary in the strict sense of the word, but moral 
and religious, it was but natural, then “that the general public of 
Englishmen should remain attached to the intellectual habits and 
interests of the Middle Ages.’ Furthermore, Elizabethan literature 


1“The Religious Basis of Spenser’s Thought,” Stanford University Publications, 
vur (1950), 177. 

? Thomas Philip Nelan, “Catholic Doctrines in Spenser’s Poetry,” Abridgment of 
Dissertation at N.Y.U. (New York, 1946). 

3 Frederick Morgan Padelford, “Spenser and the Puritan Propaganda,” MP, x1 
(1913-14), 86. 

‘Charles Bowie Millican, Spenser and the Table Round (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1932), p. 104. 

5 Ronald S. Crane, “The Vogue of Guy of Warwick from the Close of the Middle 
Ages to the Romantic Revival,’”’ PMLA, xxx (1915), 131-32. 

® Ibid., 132. 
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is not to be set apart from what preceded it, least of all in symbolism, 
for since English literature had spoken an idiom permeated by Chris- 
tian dogma, “the Elizabethan age is of a piece with what went before 
and after it.””? Although Elizabeth’s first care on coming to the throne 
was establishment of the Protestant religion, her council and all the 
machinery of government were Catholic and the exact state of religion 
in the kingdom was doubtful for some time.*® 

The Catholic element then had not entirely disappeared from the 
national consciousness. Furthermore, it is no longer conjecture that 
Spenser turned to the medieval romances and to the Arthurian 
material,® and was influenced by the morality play,’® by medieval 
sermons,'! and possibly by a “‘preceding generation of Italian literary 
theorists.” Indeed, as noted by Miss Jewel Wurtsbaugh, “the main- 
spring of modern investigation” is that “the Faerie Queene is the 
joint product not only of foreign sources but of the mediaeval and 
native influences of the poet’s age.’ If, then, Spenser browsed on 
poetry made in ‘the ages of belief, as well as on the great classic 
literature whose long-neglected pastures the children of the Church 
had been the first to reénter,’”* he would encounter an atmosphere in 
which Catholic symbols would be inevitable. That is not to say that 
he had any sympathy with Catholicism; certainly, as Whitaker states: 
“For Roman Catholicism as a political force Spenser has the intense 
hatred of a patriotic Englishman.’ And, as will be seen later, he even 
turns such symbolism against the Church as a disparagement. As 
noted by Emile Legouis, however, though Spenser declares himself the 
most decided champion of Reform against the Papacy, “‘the conflict 


7E. M. W. Tillyard, The Elizabethan World Picture (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1944), p. 17. 

® Ray Heffner, “Spenser’s Allegory in Book I of the Faerie Queene,” SP, xxvu 
(1930), 149. 

® See Millican, op. cit. 

10 Lewis F. Ball, “The Morality Theme in Book II of The Faerie Queene,” MLN, 
xvi (1931), 371-79. 

11 G. R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England (Cambridge, Eng., At the 
University Press, 1933), pp. 85 n. 1, 97, 208, 403-04. 

2 John W. Draper, “The Narrative-Technique of the Faerie Queene,” PMLA, 
Xxxix (1924), 324. 

13 Jewel Wurtsbaugh, Two Centuries of Spenserian Scholarship (1609-1805) (Balti- 
more, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1936), p. 41. 

4 E. Hickey, “Catholicity in Spenser,” American Catholic Quarterly Review, Xxx 
(1907), 492. 

46 Whitaker, op. cit., p. 238. And Hickey, op. cit., p. 492, states: “It is quite true 
that our poet exhibits an animus against the Catholic Church which it would be dis- 
honest, even if it were possible, to attempt to explain away.” 
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between his imagination (which is steeped in the past) and his half- 
Puritan faith is most disconcerting. Though averse to the beliefs of the 
Middle Ages, which to his eyes were only superstition and idolatry, in 
poetic feeling Spenser remained Catholic to the core.’”® 

There can be little quarrel with the statement that medieval 
theology and medieval art formed the background for his work, for 
while Spenser was the first of the great Renaissance poets of England, 
he was at the same time the last of the medieval. In his poetry many 
of the favorite motifs of medieval poetry were restated and his dream 
world was built up out of the past of classical myth and medieval 
feudalism."” 

Spenser had further reason for employment of Catholic symbols 
for poetic purposes. As has been noted, the imagery was familiar to 
the reader of medieval taste. In addition, such imagery served as a 
concrete poetic symbol. Dante had tried to create a visible image of 
an invisible world and had done so by the accepted symbols of the 
Christian Heaven and Hell.!* The physical element was and is present 
in every appeal that the Church makes to man. ‘Harmonious colours, 
sweet sound and fragrant odours suggest to the imagination, through 
the senses, the inscrutable glories of the Unseen.’* Such symbols, 
then, were not only familiar but furnished concrete imagery for ab- 
stract concepts, and to the Elizabethan the concrete was important. 
The Elizabethans saw moral qualities and mental experiences ‘“‘steeped 
in colour and confined by form,” and they “thought and felt in 
pageants.’”° 

The symbolism which Spenser borrowed from a medieval tradition 
is related both to sacraments and sacramentals. Whether there is 
Catholic borrowing in connection with sacraments—baptism, 
Eucharist, penance, etc., depends on theological interpretation, and 
since this aspect has been so admirably discussed in recent works,” it 
will not be handled in this paper. Relative to the sacramental, the 
Catholic Encyclopedia states that apart from the ceremonies relating 


16 Spenser (London, J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1926), pp. 32-33. 
‘T Frederic Ives Carpenter, “Spenser’s Cave of Despair,” MLN, x1 (1897), 258. 
18 C. M. Bowra, The Heritage of Symbolism (London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1947), 


p. 5. 

® Frederick Morgan Padelford, “Spenser’s Fowre Hymnes,” JEGP, xu (1914), 
421. 

20 Janet Spens, Spenser’s Faerie Queen (London, Edward Arnold & Co., 1934), 
p. 62 


#1 Whitaker, of. cit., and Nelan, op. cit. 
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to the administration of the sacraments the Church has instituted 
other ceremonies for the purpose of private devotion.” The latter 
ceremonies are named sacramentals because of the resemblance be- 
tween their rites and those of the sacraments properly so called. 
Such sacramentals may be acts: the blessing of palms, ashes—or 
things: medals, crosses, etc. From the most frequently used sacra- 
mentals of the medieval period, Spenser selects the cross, “beads,” 
and holy water. 

At the very outset of the Faerie Queene the Redcrosse Knight is 
met bearing the traditional armor, but as noted by Thomas P. Nelan, 
Spenser has added a characteristic touch of his own to the armor, for 
not only does Redcrosse Knight’s name reflect his emblem, but the 
poet reflects a power in the symbols, reminiscent of im hoc signo 
vinces. Nelan further notes that the Redcrosse Knight’s spiritual 
strength is always symbolized in the crosses that he bears and that 
even Duessa recognizes the secret power of the crosses: 

Yea but (quoth she) he beares a charmed shield, 
And eke enchaunted armes, that none can perce, 


Ne none can wound the man, that does them wield.™ 
(1. iv. 50. 5-7) 


Nelan remarks that such application of the symbols is no surprise 
from the Catholic point of view, but it becomes an insurmountable 
obstacle to proving Spenser was at heart in sympathy with sixteenth- 
century Puritan-Protestant bias against images, for the Puritan- 
inspired crusade against images from the beginning of Elizabeth’s 
reign would destroy all remnants of the rood which has been an object 
of historic devotion of Catholic England during centuries before the 
sixteenth.* The cross on the breast of Redcrosse Knight (1. i. 2. 1) is, of 
course, a “token of Christianity.” Originally an instrument of tor- 
ture, the cross, by reason of Christ’s death thereon, became “a 
symbol of resurrection and salvation.’”” While Spenser had “little of 


2% The Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, The Encyclopedia Press, Inc., 1913), 
x1, 293. Hereinafter referred to as Cath. Enc. 

% Nelan, op. cit., pp. 10-11. 

* Citations from the Faerie Queene in my text are from The Works of Spenser: A 
Variorum Edition, ed. Edwin Greenlaw, Charles Grosvenor Osgood, and Frederick 
Morgan Padelford (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1932). 

% Nelan, op. cit., p. 12. 

% EF. Buyssens, “Calvinism in the Faerie Queene of Spenser,” Revue Belge de 
Philologie et d’ Histoire, v (1926), 62. 

27 James Hastings, ed. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1912), rv, 328. 
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the mystic in him, or of the religious champion,’”* yet his own words 
(1. i. 2. 2-4) indicate that for him, as for all Christians, the cross has 
this significance. The fact that Spenser does not regard the cross as 
merely decorative, but as ‘‘a protection,” a religious object which is 
productive as an instrument of spiritual good, is a peculiarly Catholic 
application,”® so surely does the poet echo the ages when the cross 
was devotionally honored as a religious object. Such veneration of 
the cross would be especially nauseous to a Calvinist.*® And nowhere, 
remarks Whitaker, does Spenser so far part company from the 
Puritans as in his use of the sign of the cross, for while the cross on 
the breast of the Redcrosse Knight might pass muster as a ‘‘mere 
memorial,” yet never so the cross on the shield which is itself a pro- 
tection. Furthermore, it is to be noted that the angels rescue King 
Oswald by holding crosses in their hands (111. iii. 38. 6). The symbolism 
of the nativity and the passion came to mean little to the Puritan, 
and the Puritan saga did not cherish the memory of Christ in the 
manger or on the cross.™ 
There is yet another use of the cross by Spenser: 
And nigh thereto a little Chappell stoode, 
Which being all with Yuy ouerspred, 


Deckt all the roofe, and shadowing the roode, 
(vt. v. 35. 1-3) 


and such a use of the cross is found in early English literature, as 
well as the inference that by means of the cross man might conquer 
his enemies: 

of croice in be alde testament 

was mani bisening, qua to cowde tent, 

croice is, qua-sum wil or nay, 

baner of hali kirk to day; 

man has noszt herde pat fole be lorne 


pat hali crosse has wip hame borne. 
(369-74) 


No symbol had more traditional use in Catholic liturgy and archi- 
tecture than the cross. Early in the third century Clement of Alex- 


28 Legouis, op. cit., p. 29. 29 Nelan, op. cit., p. 12. 

3° Tbid., p. 13. 3t Whitaker, op. cit., p. 199. 

® William Haller, The Rise of Puritanism Or, the Way to the New Jerusalem as set 
forth in Pulpit and Press from Thomas Cartwright to John Milton, 1570-1643 (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1938), p. 151. 

® Legends of the Holy Rood; Symbols of the Passion and Cross-Poems. Ed. Richard 
Morris (London, EETS (1871), xiv1, 118. 
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andria speaks of it as “the symbol of the Lord,” and so frequently 
was it employed as an element in the liturgical life of the faithful 
that Tertullian publicly designated the Christian body as ‘‘crucis 
religiosi.** The cross became so widespread in the fifth and following 
centuries that it would be impossible to enumerate its uses in art and 
architecture. There is hardly “a remnant of antiquity dating from 
this century,” the fifth, which does not bear the sign,® and certainly 
it is the first symbol to mark the church, whether atop the village 
chapel or the medieval spire. 

In regard to the Redcrosse Knight’s attainment of higher perfec- 
tion, and the spiritual allegory in the Legend of Holiness, Book I, 
Collins has traced the traditional methodology of Christian mysticism 
from its antiquity to the sixteenth century and has found that 
Spenser fittingly ranks highest in the “history of Christian mysticism 
in the Elizabethan age.’ It would, therefore, be quite natural for 
Spenser to employ the cross in the traditional Catholic sense. 

Whitaker maintains that the Anglican position was a compromise 
in which theology was largely Protestant while ritual was largely 
Catholic,*” and that Spenser therefore accepted the Anglican use of 
the cross, but that in his sympathetic portrayal of hermits and beads 
“he certainly went beyond most Anglicans of his day in approving 
Catholic usages.’”** 

Beads for counting prayers were used early in the Catholic 
Church. Certainly by the eleventh and twelfth centuries strings of 
beads for devotional purposes were known.*® Spenser employs this 
sacramental as a devotional prayer and meditation in the traditional 
Catholic manner, although it is first mentioned in introduction to the 
“holy father,” Archimago, who 

. . . liues in hidden cell, 


Bidding his beades all day for his trespas, 
(1. i. 30. 6-7) 


and, of course, the hermit himself, who was 


... wont to say 
His holy things each morne and euentyde: 
(1. i. 34, 6-7) 


* Cath. Enc., 1v, 520. % Tbid., p. 526. 

% Joseph B. Collins, Christian Mysticism in the Elizabethan A ge with its Background 
in Mystical Methodology (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1940), p. 190. 
37 Whitaker, of. cit., p. 201. 88 Tbid., p. 200. 
39 Cath. Enc., x1, 185. 
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is plainly representative of a Catholic religious order. Here the impli- 
cation of “hermit” is one of aspersion, just as the “mitre” which 
Duessa wears (1. ii. 13. 4; 1. viii. 25. 3) labels her as the Church of 
Rome. “Beads” in the hands of Archimago would therefore appear 
part of hypocrisy’s habiliment except for the fact that Spenser places 
the devotional article in the hands of Corceca, or blind devotion: 

Where that old woman day and night did pray 

Vpon her beades deuoutly penitent; 

Nine hundred Pater nosters euery day, 


And thrise nine hundred Aes she was wont to say. 
(1. iii. 13. 6-9) 


And thrise three times did fast from any bit: 
But now for feare her beads she did forget. 
(1. iii. 14. 4-5) 
Spenser further dignifies this sacramental by making it the devotion 
of Caelia, who governs the House of Holiness: 
All night she spent in bidding of her bedes, 


And all the day in doing good and godly deedes. 
(1. x. 3. 8-9) 


That aged Dame, the Ladie of the place: 
Who all this while was busie at her beades: 
(1. x. 8. 2-3) 


Another sacramental which Spenser employs with as much fre- 
quency and approbation as the rosary is “holy water.” The reference 
is found first in connection with the “well of life’’ (1. xi. 36. 2). It does 
not here have clear use as a sacramental, but suggests the sacraments 
of baptism and the “Lord’s Supper.’° Holy water, however, is clearly 
used as a sacramental in 

His owne two hands, for such a turne most fit, 
The housling fire did kindle and prouide, 


And holy water thereon sprinckled wide; . . . 
(1. xii. 37. 3-5) 


In Book m1 holy water is also used in accordance with Catholic 
tradition. Hope carries “An holy water Sprinckle,” with which she 
“sprinckled fauours manifold” (1m. xii. 13. 7). There is historical 
evidence for the use of this sacramental back at least to the fifth 
century, and it is permissible to suppose that in the earliest Christian 


“© R. E. Neil Dodge, ““The Well of Life and the Tree of Life,”” MP, v1 (1908-1909), 
191-96. 
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times, water was used for expiatory and purificatory purposes in a 
way analogous to its employment under the Jewish Law.“ Spenser 
has, therefore, selected a sacramental which has long been in common 
use. 
In view of the popular conceptions, it is no surprise to find Idle- 
ness in the parade of seven deadly sins, ‘‘the nourse of sin,”’ 
Arayd in habit blacke, and amis thin, 


Like to an holy Monck, the seruice to begin. 
(1. iv. 18. 8-9) 


After this disparagement, however, the reader hardly expects the 
“seuen Bead-men” of the House of Holiness, who illustrate the seven 
corporal works of mercy (I. x. 36-43), nor the hermit, Heavenly 
Contemplation, whose dwelling (1. x. 46) is much like Archimago’s 
(1. i. 34). And it is the hermit whose chapel bears a cross who heals 
Timias and Serena from the bite of the Blatant Beast by prescribing 
a course of virtuous living (v1. v. 34-41). Whitaker notes that Spenser 
is either carelessly inconsistent in the implication he attaches to her- 
mits or else intent upon drawing a distinction between the institution 
and the use to which it is put.“ The “seuen Bead-men” follow closely 
the division of Spiritual and Corporal Works of Mercy outlined by 
Thomas Aquinas.“ Even the term “‘beadman” is found early in Eng- 
lish literature, recorded in Ancren Riwle, (c1230), 356, Beon odres 
beademon. 

As for altars and statues, it might be declared that Spenser em- 
ploys them in a classical manner, except that he surrounds them with 
an atmosphere of symbolic significance and almost medieval reverence. 
The Venus in the Temple of Venus (iv. x. 39), and the Isis statue in 
the Temple of Isis (v. vii. 6ff) are, to say the least, suggestive of medi- 
eval context. In connection with the Church of Isis, a distinctly 
Catholic term is borrowed. Britomart, after her dream, finds the 
priests 


... full busily 
About their holy things for morrow Mas: 
(v. vii. 17. 7-8) 


4! Cath. Enc., vit, 432. # Whitaker, op. cit., p. 195. 

3 Ibid. “4 Tbid. 

“ Whitaker, op. cit., p. 216, states: “...the seven Beadmen give Red Cross 
elaborate instruction in good works. . . . Spenser shows a fondness for good works which 
is in line with the conservative preference for Catholic ways that we have observed 
previously, and this attitude certainly cannot be reconciled with Calvinism, though 
perhaps with Anglicanism. .... 
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In the Church of Isis episode, Spenser borrows ‘“‘mitre” but seemingly 
without the unpleasant connotation of association with Duessa in 
1. ii. 13. 4 and I. viii. 25. 3. Britomart in her dream sees herself ‘‘deckt 
with Mitre on her hed,/ And linnen stole,”’ which is changed into a 
crown of gold and a scarlet robe (v. vii. 13). The priests of Isis also 
wear “rich Mitres” (v. vii. 4. 6). As with “hermits” so with “habits” 
or vestments: Spenser borrows either to dignify or to impugn. 

It can thus be seen that Spenser appropriates Catholic sacra- 
mental and symbolism to suit his purpose. The same symbol may serve 
for aspersion or approval. When, in an unfavorable connotation, the 
symbolism strikes the note of popular aversion, the modern reader 
may remember that “‘Roman Catholicism was in Spenser’s day simply 
the most potent contemporary symbol for something much more 
primitive—the sheer Bogey, who often changes his name but never 
wholly retires from the popular mind.’ 

To determine whether Spenser uses this imagery entirely in a 
Catholic religious sense, or superstitiously, a further aspect of the 
sacramental must be considered. According to the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, the sacraments “are not mere signs; they do not merely signify 
Divine grace, but in virtue of their Divine institution, they cause that 
grace in the souls of men.’”? A sacramental, on the other hand, does 
not produce sanctifying grace ex opere operaio, by virtue of the rite 
or substance itself, but depends both on the disposition of the user 
and the blessing and prayer of the Church that the user, having the 
proper dispositions, may merit by the use of the sacramental. So used, 
the object or act would give grace ex opere operantis.*® A religious 
symbol in the hands of Redcrosse Knight, or Corceca, or Caelia, 
would not bring reverence or ‘“‘proper dispositions” into question. As 
to employment by the latter, Corceca or Caelia, the sacramentals 
might seem to be “tags” to emphasize the holy character of the in- 
dividuals. As to use of the cross by the Redcrosse Knight, if Spenser 
regards it as a symbol intrinsic in itself, apart from the user’s disposi- 
tion and its authorization by the Church as a sacramental, such would 
be a superstitious use. Clearly, Spenser would not have intended this 
implication. Such symbols in the hands of Archimago, or Duessa, of 
course, lend emphasis to Spenser’s designation of these characters as 
hypocritical, for “dispositions” in such cases could hardly be reverent 
or “‘proper.”’ 


“ C.S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1938), p. 311. 
47 Cath. Enc., x11, 296. 48 Tbid., p. 297. 
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Spenser, then, is apparently cognizant of the first requisite of a 
Catholic sacramental—the “dispositions” of the user. As to the second 
requisite, the prayer and blessing of the Church, if by “Church”’ is 
meant the Roman Catholic which authorized the sacramental, 
Spenser would not have intended such recognition. His “good” 
characters use the particular sacramentals, however, with all the faith 
and confidence and reverence associated with Catholic usage. It is in 
this wise that Spenser is most Catholic, for such usage, as stated, often 
goes beyond that of the Anglican. Spenser’s borrowing stops with the 
poetry and beauty of the symbol; it breaks with the organization back 
of the symbol which originally gave it meaning. 

It may be stated, that, that Spenser’s eclecticism is demonstrated 
in arbitrary adaptation of source materials, but that he likewise 
shows a deference for traditions.‘® By employing, for instance, hermits, 
beads, vestments, mitres, and altars with both good and bad connota- 
tion, he demonstrates accuracy as to traditional use and at the same 
time, conforms to the taste of his own age. He satisfies his need for 
poetic symbol, his sympathy with medieval atmosphere, yet adheres 
to the popular distaste for Catholicism. As Miss Winstanley declares, 
he embraced the Reformation on its extremest side; he probably went 
with it in every alteration that it believed necessary, but he “loved 
the poetry and beauty of the Catholic worship.”®° 


BEATRICE RICKS 
University of Oklahoma 


‘® Dorothy F. Atkinson, “A Note on Spenser and Painting,” MLN, vu (1943), 


57-58. 
50 Lilian Winstanley, “Spenser and Puritanism,” MLQ, m1 (1900), 110. 











THE PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR IN 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER 


IT IS COMMON knowledge that Beauchamp’s Career, published in 
November, 1875 after a serial run in the pages of The Fortnighily 
Review, is George Meredith’s one political novel. It is equally well 
known that Meredith created the hero in the image of his friend, 
Captain Frederick Maxse, who in 1867 had stood as the Radical 
candidate for the borough of Southampton and had been defeated. 
Not only that, but it is repeatedly, and appropriately, recorded that 
Meredith had devoted two months of his own time to promoting 
Maxse’s campaign. Commentators have been quick to verify the 
resemblance of Nevil Beauchamp to his prototype, documenting the 
case through Meredith’s letters and Maxse’s published addresses,' yet 
no one has demonstrated, in a manner either sufficiently explicit or 
sufficiently complete, the way in which Meredith himself can be seen 
to figure in the narrative. 

The invitation to look for the author in the pages of his novel may 
be said to come from Meredith himself, for in a letter to Maxse, 
which undoubtedly refers to an early version of the story, Meredith 
had announced: “I have just finished the History of the inextinguish- 
able Sir Harry Firebrand of the Beacon, Knight Errant of the 19th 
century, in which mirror you may look and see—My dear Fred and 
his loving friend, GEORGE MEREDITH.”” While it cannot be said 
that this invitation has been ignored, less has been made of it than one 
would expect, and those who have acted upon it have failed to go as 
far as they are entitled to do. 

In a characteristically thoughtful appraisal of the hero’s rdle 
Monsieur René Galland casually remarks, ‘‘I] ne voit pas comme son 
ami Lydiard (Meredith lui-méme) les deux faces d’une question,” 
but he provides no evidence whatsoever for his arresting parenthesis.’ 


1 See, for example, Mary Sturge Henderson, George Meredith, Novelist, Poet, Re- 
former (New York, 1907), pp. 113-14 and Siegfried Sassoon, George Meredith (London, 
1948), pp. 128-29. The fullest and the most satisfactory discussion of Beauchamp’s 
Career is to be found in René Galland, Les Cinquante Premiéres Années (Paris, 1923), 
pp. 334-50. After the event Meredith counted the time that he had spent in helping 
Maxse as “‘a dead loss,’”’ but he may have revised his judgment when the experience 
turned out to be grist to his literary mill. 

2 Letters of George Meredith, Collected and Edited by his Son (New York, 1912), 1, 
220. Hereafter referred to as Letters. 

3 Op. cit., p. 341. 
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And the fact is that very little can be advanced to support it. Mr. 
Lydiard, hardly more than a supernumerary, is a colorless member 
of Beauchamp’s coterie, whose appearance could readily be dispensed 
with, and whose only affinity with his author appears in two mildly 
amusing comments which Meredith may have set down, tongue in 
cheek. “‘He is no true Radical,” some one is made to say of him. “He 
is a philosopher—one of the flirts, the butterflies of politics.’* Such a 
remark, certainly, may be construed as a wry jest made by the author 
at his own expense, inspired by recollections of his futile campaigning 
with Maxse. And one may take a similar view of the deliberately 
caustic comment that Lydiard is “‘a man of ability fool enough to have 
turned author on no income.’ It is easy to imagine that Meredith, 
whose patience was often tried by the refusal of the public to appre- 
ciate him, penned those words with a degree of personal animus; yet 
to say these things is not to assert, much less to prove, a close identi- 
fication of Meredith with this character. Nowhere does Lydiard ex- 
press any of the ideas or attitudes which one thinks of as Meredithian. 
Never, for example, does he seem to be so close to Meredith as does 
Seymour Austin on one important occasion. 

Seymour Austin belongs to the Tory faction, but, unlike the other 
Tories in the novel, he eschews intemperate views and ‘the enthu- 
siasm of party.” He is, moreover, astonishingly liberal in one sig- 
nificant respect, for he is a firm believer in “‘new and higher destinies 
for women,” hopefully envisaging, even, their future participation in 
political life, and professing to see ‘‘more certain indications of the 
reality of progress among [them] than any at present shown by men.” 
Such breadth of mind where women are concerned naturally recalls 
Meredith’s own championship of the sex, yet one should not therefore 
conclude that Seymour Austin is modelled on his author.’ 


4 George Meredith, Works, The Memorial Edition (New York, 1910), x1, 217. All 
references are to this edition, hereafter cited as Works. 

5 Tbid., x1, 304. 6 Tbid., x1, 301-02. 

7 For Meredith’s ideas on the position of women, see in particular Lelters, u, 
418-19, 426, 442, 557-58, 561, 562, 596. In 1869, at the very time, perhaps, when 
Beauchamp’s Career was beginning to take shape in his mind, Meredith read Mill’s 
essay on “‘The Subjection of Women,” and it is probable that Mill’s cogently marshalled 
arguments served to confirm him in a point of view toward which he had been moving 
independently. Meredith had already been celebrating women through splendid repre- 
sentatives of their sex. In the novels following Beauchamp’s Career he assisted their 
cause not only through the characterization of memorable heroines but, increasingly, 
through his treatment of the problems which they are obliged to face. His next novel, 
The Egoist, for example, is as much concerned with the situation of Clara Middleton as 
it is with the psychology of the selfish male. 
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There can be no doubt that if Meredith is incarnate in any one 
of the characters in this novel that one is Dr. Shrapnel, the man whom 
Beauchamp has chosen as his guide, philosopher, and friend. To be 
sure, Dr. Shrapnel is not a self-portrait in any narrow or literal sense. 
Although he is described as lean and wiry, no physical resemblance 
to Meredith can be pressed, for he is also said to be in his sixty-eighth 
year (Meredith was forty-seven in 1875) and immoderately tall. It is 
rather through his ideas that his likeness to Meredith emerges, for he 
has many things to say in which he can be shown, beyond any shadow 
of doubt, to be speaking for the novelist. 

Here again Monsieur Galland has noted a general resemblance 
without going into particulars.* The fact is, however, that the paral- 
lels between certain utterances of the Doctor and the recorded 
opinions of Meredith are impressive. Most of these are to be found in 
the celebrated letter which the Doctor sends to his young protégé 
after the latter’s defeat at the polls, a letter which is a kind of Summa 
of his beliefs on a variety of subjects. There, for example, he assails 
the apathy of the English middle class; ‘‘the belly class,” he calls it, 
echoing a phrase (“this pot-bellied country”) from one of Meredith’s 
letters to Maxse.® The religion of the middle class, he proclaims, “is 
Comfort. It is their central thought; their idea of necessity; their sole 
aim.” An indictment which may recall how Meredith had written to 
Morley in 1870, at the time of the Franco-Prussian war, rapping the 
complacency of the English, “‘a people notoriously craving peace for 
comfort’s sake,’ while taking sides furiously in the conflict.'° Dr. 
Shrapnel’s comment that the middle class “has absorbed the upper 
and despises ... the lower,” seems to reflect Meredith’s statement 
to Maxse that “the aristocracy has... sold itself to the middle 
class: that has done its best to corrupt the class under it.” And then 


8 To the creation of Dr. Shrapnel, he observes, Carlyle and Ruskin, J. S. Mill and 
Meredith himself contributed. And again: “Ce ‘revolutionaire,’ ce démocrate, est 
comme Meredith avant tout un moraliste.” (Op. cit., pp. 342, 343.) But although he 
cites (p. 342, n.2) passages in Meredith’s letters attacking the materialism of the 
English middle class, Galland does not compare them with similar passages in the novel. 

® Works, xu, 10 and Letters, 1, 191. 

10 Works, xu, 7 and Letlers, 1, 212. Dr. Shrapnel is violent on the subject of the 
comfort-loving commercial class. Its loyalty to the nation, he insists, would not survive 
the loss of prosperity. “In a day of bankruptcies, how much would you bid for the 
loyalty of a class shivering under deprivation of luxuries, with its God Comfort beg- 
gared?” (Works, xu, 8-9). The most earnest desire of Dr. Shrapnel and Beauchamp is 
to improve the lot of the common people, “the unmoneyed class, which knows not 
Comfort” (xu, 9). 
it Works, xu, 8 and Leliers, 1, 191. 
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there is what the Doctor, though reputed to be subversive, has to say 
about society. On this subject he is particularly eloquent, knowing 
that Beauchamp has been tempted to defy society in his desire to free 
Renée Croisnel from her unhappy marriage. “Society,” he pronounces, 
“is our one tangible gain. ... Toward the laws that support it men 
hopeful of progress give their adhesion. . . . Rebellion against Society, 
and advocacy of Humanity, run counter.” That is essentially the 
view of Meredith, who, though he had himself been made to suffer by 
the prudery and hypocrisy of society, once told his son Arthur that, 
while ‘Society is a wanton hypocrite and [he] would accommodate her 
in nothing,” he nevertheless held that for the principle of Society “men 
should be ready to lay down their lives.” But it is on the subject of 
religion and the clergy that the closest similarities between the senti- 
ments of Dr. Shrapnel and those of his creator are to be found. 

In the decade of the seventies Meredith was becoming increasingly 
anti-clerical and increasingly hostile to the formulations of orthodoxy. 
The ethical teachings of Christianity he never ceased to honor, but he 
had come to regard its dogma as the result of a primitive need for 
supernatural assurances which men should now be able to do without. 
Writing to his son Arthur in April, 1872, he expressed himself to this 
effect in the language of evolutionary thought. 

The Christian teaching is sound and good: the ecclesiastical dogma is an in- 


stance of the poverty of humanity’s mind hitherto, and has often in its hide- 
ous fangs and claws shown whence we draw our descent. 


And Nevil Beauchamp’s mentor, asserting the need for flexible belief 
to meet the advancing knowledge of men, uses the same metaphor to 
condemn the rigidity of the creeds, 

The creed that rose in heaven sets below; and where we had an angel we have 
claw-feet and fangs. Ask how that is! The creed is much what it was when the 
followers diverged it from the Founder. But humanity is not where it was 
when that creed was food and guidance.” 


The imagery of brute force which is startlingly repeated in these two 
passages is inspired by the conception of the Church as a reactionary 
power hostile to progress, which Meredith expressly entertained. The 
agreement of Dr. Shrapnel and his author on this point can be demon- 
strated by the collocation of other passages. Dr. Shrapnel’s letter, for 
example, contains this declaration: 


12 Works, xm, 12-13 and Letters, 1, 237. 
13 Letters, 1, 237 and Works, xu, 5. 
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Ours, my Beauchamp, is the belief that humanity advances beyond the limits 
of creeds. .. . We reverence the Master in his teachings; we behold the lim- 
its of him in his creed—and that is not his work. We truly are his disciples, 
who see how far it was in him to do service; not they that made of his creed 
a strait-jacket for humanity. 


Furthermore, Meredith allows Beauchamp himself to argue: 


It’s put down to the wickedness of human nature that the parson has not got 
hold of the people. The parsons have lost them by senseless Conservatism, 
because they look to the Tories for the support of their Church and let the 
religion run down the gutters. . . . [They] call the men that do the work they 
ought to be doing demagogues. The parsonry are a power absolutely to be 
counted for waste, as to progress." 


These stringent utterances can be matched by some of Meredith’s 
own. Toward the end of his life he expressed himself emphatically to 
Edward Clodd: ‘‘Parsondom has always been against progress; they 
treat Christianity not as a religion, but as an institution.” And at the 
beginning of 1870 he had complained to Maxse: “The Parsonry are 
irritating me fearfully. ... They are interwound with the whole of 
the Middle class like the poisonous ivy.’”* But Meredith’s heartiest 
scorn of priestcraft was called forth when the clergy assailed John 
Tyndall’s Belfast address in 1874. “They affirm that Tyndal is an 
atheist,” he wrote angrily, ‘“‘and would dare to say he is already 
damned if the age were in a mood to hear that language. The man or 
the country that fights priestcraft and priests is to my mind striking 
deeper for freedom than can be struck anywhere at present,”””” 


4 Works, xu, 5 and x1, 169. 

4% Edward Clodd, “George Meredith: Some Recollections,” The Fortnightly Review, 
LxxxvI, N.S. (1909), p. 26. Clodd also reports that Meredith had said to him: “The 
man who has no mind of his own lends it to the priests.”’ (7bid.) Compare this with the 
question which Cecilia Halkett, troubled by the arguments of Beauchamp, puts to 
her father: “Do we really give our consciences to the keeping of the parsons once a 
week, and let them dogmatize for us to save us from exertion?” (Works, x1, 161). What 
Beauchamp had been saying to her can be inferred from one of his later conversations, 
in which he tells her that “The Protestant parson is the policeman set to watch over the 
respectability of the middle-class (x1, 169)”. Finally, when Beauchamp, out of deference 
to Jenny Denham, consents to be married by a priest, despite his own “natural re- 
pugnance,” Meredith cannot refrain from taking a fling: “Alas for us! . . . these women 
who have not moved on their own feet one step since the primal mother taught them 
to suckle, are perpetually pulling us backward on the march. Slaves of custom, forms, 
shows and superstitions, they are the slaves of the priests” (xm, 303-04). We need not 
take this too seriously, for Meredith had, after all, married Marie Vulliamy in the 
service of the Church of England (in October, 1864), and there is no reason to think 
that, had she wished it so (and she would have), he would have hesitated to do the 
same in 1875! 6 Letters, 1, 201. 

17 Ibid., 1, 251. Speaking before the British Association, Tyndal had surveyed the 
development of natural philosophy from Democritus to Darwin, and, in expounding 
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The vehemence of these onslaughts must not, however, lead one to 
suppose that Meredith’s attitude toward Christianity was at all times 
wholly combative. He tried to keep distinct his feelings about Chris- 
tianity and his opinion of its official sponsors. Nor did he spurn all 
priests. The Reverend Augustus Jessopp, to whose school he sent 
Arthur, was one of his dearest friends, and there were other clergymen 
for whom he had a genuine respect. Moreover, the personal philosophy 
which Meredith substituted for religion did not exclude reverence. 
Though the creeds of the churches had ceased to have meaning for 
him, and though he no longer believed in the God of his fathers, or 
in immortality, Meredith did believe in a governing Spirit at the heart 
of the universe, and he believed in prayer. “It seems to me,” he wrote 
to John Morley in 1878, “that Spirit is, how, where, and by what 
means involving us, none can say. But in this life there is no life save 
in spirit.’”"* This belief in cosmic Spirit is the fruit of Meredith’s 
love of Earth, of his trust in the vitality and the goodness of Nature; 
and to this immanent Spirit, though it resisted precise definition, 
Meredith found it helpful to pray. On the subject of prayer he sent 
more than one comment to Maxse, who at one time had the matter 
very much on his mind. Prayer, he wrote, “is good for men. It isat 
once an acknowledgment of some higher power: it rouses up and 
cleanses the nature, and searches us through to find what we are.” 
He was explicit, furthermore, about what it is proper to pray for, and 
about what should be prohibited. One may pray for guidance and for 
strength, but one ought never to pray for material rewards. “The 
praying for gifts, and thanking for gifts, is really damnable. It’s like 
treating the Lord as an old uncle.’””® This same thought Meredith 
repeated in a characteristic passage of a letter to Arthur, written in 
1872 when the lad was nineteen and was abroad studying in Germany. 
“Do not lose the habit,” he counselled him, “‘of praying to the unseen 
Divinity. Prayer for worldly goods is worse than fruitless, but prayer 





the origin of species, had repudiated anthropomorphic conceptions of God. Expressing 
a frank materialism, he had professed to discern in Matter, despite the lack of empirical 
evidence, “the promise and potency of all terrestrial life.”” He acknowledged an insoluble 
mystery in the creative process, and he admitted that to find a reasonable satisfaction 
for “the religious sentiment in the nature of man” was “the problem of problems at the 
present hour.” But asserting that religion is “mischievous, if permitted to intrude on 
the region of knowledge, over which it holds no command,” though it is capable of 
“noble issues in the region of emotion, . . . its proper end and elevated sphere,” Tyndal 
warned the clergy not to try to control the advance of science. (Address Delivered Before 
the British Association Assembled at Belfast, London, 1874, pp. 55 and 60-61.) 
18 Tbid., 1, 287. 19 Tbid., 1, 176. 
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for strength of soul is that passion of the soul which catches the gift 
it seeks.’”° Those words illumine, and are illumined by, the famous 
aphorism of Sir Austin Feverel: “‘Who rises from Prayer a better man, 
his prayer is answered.’™ But a remarkable gloss upon these several 
passages comes in the epistle of Dr. Shrapnel to Beauchamp. Warming 
to his subject, the Doctor discourses at length. 

I say Prayer is good. I counsel it to you again and again: in joy, in sickness 
of heart. The infidel will not pray; the creed-slave prays to the image in his 
box. ... We make prayer a part of us, praying for no gifts, no interventions; 
through the faith in prayer opening the soul to the undiscerned. And take 
this, my Beauchamp, for the good in prayer, that it makes us repose on the 
unknown with confidence, makes us flexible to change, makes us ready for 
revolution—for life, then! He who has the fountain of prayer in him will not 
complain of hazards. Prayer is the recognition of laws; the soul’s exercise and 
source of strength. .. . Cast forth the soul in prayer, you meet the effluence 
of the outer truth, you join with the creative elements giving breath to 
you... you live in the day and for the future, by this exercise and discipline 
of the soul’s faith.” 


The significance of this quotation needs no underscoring. The idea of 
prayer as a means of self-discipline, helping to free one from inhibiting 
custom, making one “‘flexible to change,” joining one with “the crea- 
tive elements,” and preparing one for social growth through the elimi- 
nation of selfish fear, suggests the evolutionary faith of which, as 
everybody knows, Meredith was the eager apostle. Finally, the 
passages from the novel and the excerpts from Meredith’s letters 
corroborate one another, irrefutably confirming the opinions of Beau- 
champ’s radical mentor as George Meredith’s own. 

It is notable that Monsieur Galland was conscious of nothing 
contradictory in declaring that Mr. Lydiard is Meredith himself and 
in stating, in a later paragraph, that Meredith put something of 
himself into the characterization of Dr. Shrapnel; for even if one could 
subscribe to the first contention, no real contradiction would exist. 
There is nothing amiss, and nothing unusual, in an author’s reflecting 
elements of his own personality or his own experience in the develop- 
ment of more than one of his personae. What the foregoing argument 
appears to demonstrate is that the suggestions of the French critic 
should be reversed. Although one or two of the things which are said 
about Mr. Lydiard may lead one to think of Meredith, the figure 
with whom Meredith probably identified himself more or less fully is 


20 Ibid , 1, 237-38. 21 Works, u, 91. 
2 Ibid., x1, 5-6. 
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Dr. Shrapnel; but he took good care to keep the identification from 
being complete. After all, while he might be amused to reflect upon 
himself as a dilettante in politics, he doubtless found it peculiarly 
congenial to think of himself as the philosophical tutor of the bero. 
In conclusion, it may be salutary to recall what Meredith wrote to 
Janet Ross, reminding her that he had once given her, sitting on the 
mound at Copsham, an outline of the real story upon which his novel 
about Emilia (Sandra) Belloni had been based. ‘‘Of course,” he had 
added, “one does not follow out real stories; and this has simply 
suggested Emilia to me.’ 
CHARLES J. HILL 
Smith College 


% Letters, 1, 25. 















THE FUNCTION OF LUDUS COVENTRIAE 14 


THE BRITISH Museum’s Cotton MS. Vespasian D. viii, better known 
as the Ludus Coventriae, or the Plaie called Corpus Christi, has long 
been regarded as a patchwork compilation.! What we have there is 
in all probability, as Miss Block’s study has shown us, a compiler’s 
book, of ecclesiastic rather than civic origin, which was put together 
by some scribe who had at his disposal plays and groups of plays that 
had previously been acted separately.” This artic e has to do with one 
of the most interesting of those plays that seen: definitely to have 
been written earlier, for separate performance: namely, the one num- 
bered 14 in the manuscript® and called there “pagetum de purgacione 
Marie et joseph.’* We commonly see it referred to as “The Trial of 
Joseph and Mary,” or simply as “The Trial’; and we remember it 
primarily, I think, for two things. First, it is the only English mystery 
play that deals with the way the Virgin and her aged husband con- 
founded their detractors by drinking a “‘botel of goddys vengeauns” 
with impunity;’ and, second, it is without doubt one of the coarsest 
little comedies in the whole field of English drama. My purpose bere, 
however, is to call attention to the function of the play, which gives 
it still another claim to uniqueness and helps explain its presence in 
the unusually decorous and dignified Ludus Coventriae. 

The distinction of “The Trial’ for unsavoriness is due mainly to 
the speeches of three characters. Of these, two are a pair of foul- 
mouthed detractors, Reyse sclaundyr and Bakbytere; and the third 
is a summoner named Den,’ one of the more despicable specimens of a 


1 This is not to take issue with the conclusions of Dom Timothy Fry, SP, xtvim 
(1951), 527-70; but Dom Fry’s demonstration of the doctrinal unity of the cycle by no 
means precludes the position taken by Chambers, ten Brink, Brooke, Block, and others, 
that Ludus Coventriae is a compilation, and in spots a rough one. 

2 See K. S. Block, ed., Ludus Coventriae, or The Plaie called Corpus Christi, E.E.TS., 
e.s. xx (1922), pp. xxxiii-xxxiv. Passages quoted from Ludus Coventriae in this study 
are taken from Miss Block’s edition. 

3 It was originally numbered 12: see Block, p. xx. 

* Block, pp. 124-35. The “Prologue of Summoner,” which will also be considered 
in this study, is on p. 123. 

5 The story is found in the Protoevangelium of James, 15-16, in the Gos pel of Pseudo- 
Matthew, 12, and in the Armenian Gospel of the Infancy, 7. For a discussion of these 
sources see C Philip Deasy, St. Joseph in the English Mystery Plays (Washington, 
D. C., 1937), pp. 9-10. 

* He is so referred to in all the stage directions, The Bishop (1. 105) once refers to 
him as “Sym Somnore.” 
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traditionally despicable kind.’ Together these three account for almost 
half the lines in the play. Reyse sclaundyr and Bakbytere, as might 
be expected, expend most of theirs in detailing their vile charges 
against Mary and Joseph, seventy-two lines of which they manage to 
get off before any other characters appear. Den, besides delivering a 
few routine lines in the performance of his duties, contributes some- 
what more in the same vein and in addition speaks a prologue of 
thirty-two lines which differs in meter, though not in tone, from the 
opening lines of the play proper. There seems to be little doubt, how- 
ever, that this prologue was added to the present manuscript after 
the play itself had already been copied down, though perhaps not 
long after.* For what probable purpose it was added remains to be 
seen, 

Ostensibly Den’s prologue is a collective summons addressed to a 
group of parishioners, thirty-four in all, each of whom he calls by name. 
“T warne 3ow here all abowte,”’ he informs them, “pat I somown 30w 
all pe rowte”’: 

both Johan Jurdon and Geffrey Gyle 
Malkyn mylkedoke and fayr mabyle 


Stevyn sturdy and Jak at pe style 
and sawdyr sadelere. .. . 


and so on. We are not to imagine, of course, that there were thirty-four 
supernumeraries present to receive Den’s summons. It was simply 
addressed to the audience at the play and perhaps further enlivened 
by Den’s pointing to specific persons there who would for the brief 
moment have the pleasurable embarrassment of being brought into 
the dramatic framework as Fair Mable, Stephen Sturdy, or Jack at 
the Stile. Such by-play must have provided a refreshing change for 
the spectators, now somewhat weary after the long and solemn 
Contemplacio sequence; and this alone would have amply justified its 


7 One of the few references to this summoner is that by Miss Muriel Bowden in 
A Commentary on the General Prologue to the Canterbury Tales (New York, 1949), p. 270; 
but Miss Bowden mistakenly quotes Reyse sclaundyr’s first speech as part of the 
Summoner’s Prologue. For a good general survey of the status of the sommoner in 
mediaeval England, see Louis A. Haselmayer, “The Apparitor and Chaucer’s Sum- 
moner,” Speculum, x11 (1937), 43-57. 

8 It may be noted here that the Prologue is written on Fo. 74” and that the words 
“hic intrabit pagetum de purgacione Marie et joseph,” which mark the beginning of the 
play proper, appear at the top of Fo. 75. Also on Fo. 75, in the right margin opposite 
the first speech, is the number of the play, 14. See Block, pp. 123-24, and the discussion 
by W. W. Greg, Bibliographical and Textual Problems of the English Miracle Cycles 
(London, 1914), p. 130 n. 
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inclusion.* Another reason for the Prologue, however, appears at line 
25, when Den interrupts his name-calling to say: 
And loke ze rynge wele in 30ur purs 
Ffor ellys 30ur cawse may spede pe wurs 
Pow pat ze slynge goddys curs 
Evyn at myn hede Ffast com A-way.... 


One might say that this invitation to bribery is merely the mark of 
the summoner as he was popularly understood, or misunderstood, in 
late mediaeval England; but it is surely more than that. Numerous 
commentators, from Sharp to Halliwell, have seen in these lines clear 
evidence that money was collected at performances of the cycles; and 
they are right, I think, if only intuitively. Actually neither these 
lines nor the fourteenth-century sermon that Halliwell quotes to 
support his view can be taken to show conclusively that money was 
collected at the performances; but there is good support for Halli- 
well’s view in the play itself. 

This comes at that point, nearly a third of the way through the 
play, at which Den appears for the first time since reciting the Pro- 
logue. The audience has now been treated to the seventy-two lines of 
shockingly vile accusations from Reyse sclaundry and Bakbytere and 
has seen the Bishop, who cannot overlook specific charges even when 
they are outrageous, call upon the Summoner to do his duty. The 
Summoner answers respectfully: 


All redy sere I xal hem calle 

here at 30ur courte for to appere 

And yf I may hem mete with all 

I hope ryght sone pei xal ben here. 
(Il. 113-16) 


What he says immediately following, however, is addressed neither 
to the Bishop nor to the accused and has no point at all unless we 
imagine that he turns once more to the assembly of John Jordan, 
Geoffrey Gile, and the rest and explicitly demands his bribes, as 
follows: 


* See E. N. S. Thompson, “The Ludus Coveniriae,” MLN, xx1 (1906), 19. 

10 For further references and comment, see J. O. Halliwell, ed., Ludus Coventriae 
(London, 1841), p. 413; William Hone, Ancient Mysteries Described (London, 1823), 
p. 57; and J. P. Collier, The History of English Dramatic Poetry (London, 1879), 11, 104. 

4 Halliwell, p. 413. The sermon (quoted from T. Wright’s Reliquae Antiqnae, m1, 
54) refers most likely to money spent in producing the plays rather than money paid to 
see them. 
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Function of ‘‘Ludus Coventriae”’ 14 


A-wey serys lete me com nere 

A man of wurchep here comyth to place 
of curtesy me semyth ze be to lere 

Do of 30ur bodys with an evyl grace. 


Do me sum wurchep be-for my face 
or be my trowth I xal sow make 

If pat I rolle sow up in my race 
Ffor fere I xal do 30ur ars qwake 


But 3it sum mede and ze me take 

I wyl with-drawe my gret rough toth 
gold or sylvyr I wol not for-sake 

but evyn as all somnorys doth. 


(il. 117-28) 


After this, the summoner addresses Joseph directly with “A Joseph 
good day with pi ffayr spowse,” and the business of the play proceeds 
without further interruption. 

There can hardly be any doubt, I think, that the twelve lines just 
quoted are addressed to the assembled parishioners, that is, to the 
audience. The Summoner has nothing whatever to gain by suggesting 
a bribe to Joseph, a man whom the Bishop has specifically ordered 
him to fetch; furthermore, the collective salutation ‘‘A-way serys”’ 
cannot possibly be intended for him. It is certainly not addressed to 
the Bishop. Nevertheless, Den’s “‘A-wey serys let me com nere”’ is 
surely something more than a brief and inconsequential resumption 
of the playful pretense of the Prologue. Readers will recall that scene 
in the morality Mankind in which New-gyse and Now-a-days halt 
the proceedings just as Tytivillus, shouting his initial speech, “I com 
with my leggis vndur me,” is about to make his entrance.” What we 
have here in “The Trial” is a scene analogous in function to that one: 
that is, it gives the cast an opportunity to request contributions from 
the audience. In Mankind, of course, there is no attempt to pretend 
that the request for money is anything but what it is. New-gyse 
says simply, ““Now gostly to owur purpos, worschypfull souerence!/ 
We intende to gather mony. ...” And Now-a-days adds, “Gyf ws 
rede reyallys, yf ze wyll se hys [that is, Tytivillus’] abhomynabull 
presens.” The collection that follows is simply a collection. In “The 
Trial of Joseph and Mary” the playwright has managed to make 
dramatic this same essentially undramatic, though necessary, business 
of the professional theater. Instead of writing into his text an op- 


12 Line 447, in The Macro Plays, ed. F. J. Furnivall and Alfred W. Pollard, E.E.T-S., 
e.s. xcr (1904), p. 17. 
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portunity for the actors to step out of the framework of their play— 
a course that charms the modern reader of Mankind by its naiveté—he 
has cleverly created an opportunity for the audience to step into the 
dramatic framework. Thus, even while serving practical interests, 
he has managed to keep the unity of his piece intact. We need not sup- 
pose, of course, that the author of ‘The Trial” expected this device 
alone to make the members of his audience more liberal. In both plays 
the request for support comes at a point where the interest of the audi- 
ence was probably at its height and where their impatience to see what 
was coming next could be counted on to encourage a generous contri- 
bution. 

Admirable as all this is, we should be a bit cautious about giving 
too much credit for it to the author of “The Trial of Joseph and 
Mary.”’ Much of the effectiveness of the episode just discussed de- 
pends upon the preparation provided for it by the Summoner’s pro- 
logue. Without that preparation the request for money has only slight- 
ly more dramatic effectiveness than the gué/e in an English mummers’ 
play.” In fact, it does suggest a mummers’ play in one or two ways. 
For one thing, the “‘gret rough toth” which the Summoner promises 
to withdraw upon receipt of “sum mede” might possibly be taken 
to indicate a connection with those folk-plays in which the business 
a tooth-drawing appears;“ but this is probably fanciful. Unless the 
“gret rough toth”’ be purely figurative, it very likely refers to the wand 
or staff which the mediaeval summoner, as beadle, was entitled to 
carry on certain dignified occasions.” More significant is Den’s playful 
threat of bodily harm if the money is not paid. One does not have to 
know precisely what the “toth” is supposed to be to see that his 
promise to remove it is made on terms similar to those given by Devil 
Doubt in the Belfast play: “... if you don’t give me the money I'll 
sweep you all out. Money I want and money I crave, if you don’t 
give me money I'll sweep ’ee all to the grave.’”"* Devil Doubt’s speech 
here also suggests a parallel with Mankind; for when he says, in the 
next sentence but one, that his collection box demands “all silver and 


3 For a discussion of the guéfe see E. K. Chambers, The English Folk-Play (Oxford, 
1933), pp. 63-71. 

‘4 For examples see R. J. E. Tiddy, The Mummers’ Play (Oxford, 1923), pp. 207, 
215, 227-28, 230. Block, in a one-page list of “Proverbs, Sayings, Allusions” (op cit., 
p. 404), includes the stanza in which the “gret rough toth” appears, but without com- 
ment. 

16 See Haselmayer, op. cit., p. 49. 
16 Tiddy, p. 143. 
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no brass,” we think immediately of Now-a-days’ “...no grotis, 
nor pens or to-pens:/ Gyf ws rede reyallys. ...”’ Den, too, for that 
matter, indicates a preference for gold or silver (1. 127). In fact, his 
whole general behavior in this episode may be taken to support the 
observation of Chaucer’s Friar that summoners have their heritage 
with the Devil. 

What, then, can be said in general about Ludus Coventriae 14 and 
the accompanying “‘Prologue of Summoner’’? To begin with, from the 
evidence of the manuscript itself we have to assume that these two 
pieces were not brought together until the present manuscript was 
compiled. It is reasonable to suppose that the Prologue was composed 
expressly for use in the Ludus Coventriae and that the play proper 
had originally belonged to some transient group of actors, possibly 
friars, who occasionally put on for profit an “edifying” miracle. Their 
means of insuring a worthwhile collection was not essentially different 
from that used by the strollers who performed in Mankind; and both 
groups, as we have seen, solicited contributions in terms that may well 
have suggested to their popular audience that point in their folk-plays 
at which a suitable offering was demanded. It was this older piece, 
“The Trial of Joseph and Mary,” of perhaps not too respectable a 
history, that fell into the hands of the compiler of Ludus Coveniriae, 
who, wanting a reliable device for collecting a satisfactory purse, 
incorporated it in his text. That he, or someone associated with him, 
felt bound to prepare the audience for the request shortly to be made 
of them shows clearly, I think, that money was collected at the per- 
formances of at least some of the cycles during the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century. That he made that preparation so skillfully, achiev- 
ing his practical purpose and at the same time enhancing the dramatic 
quality of the whole, deserves notice and credit that have been for 
some time overdue. 

JosepH ALLEN BRYANT, JR. 
Vanderbilt University 














QUIRINUS KUHLMANN AND THE FRUCHTBRINGENDE 
GESELLSCHAFT 


AMONG the many legends which surround the shadowy life of Quirinus 
Kuhlmann, there is one which seems to have a foundation in fact: 
that he unsuccessfully attempted to become a member of the Fruchi- 
bringende Gesellschaft at the age of nineteen. The title of a supposedly 
lost book, Enisprossende Teutsche Palmen, from the year 1670 has 
been preserved, although its contents are unknown. In 1680 Kuhl- 
mann said in a letter to his former teacher in Breslau, George Wende: 
“Nun ist zehn Jabr, mein Freund, auf dem Februar, dass wir mit dem 
Teutschen Palmenbaum bemiihet.’! Wende had become a member 
[818: Der Pflanzende] in 1670. He was born in Breslau on April 18, 
1635, and had been Conrector at Oels before becoming Professor at 
the school connected with St. Mary Magdalen in Breslau, and later 
became Rector of the school in Oels. A facile poet himself, he was 
greatly interested in Kuhlmann, and it has been assumed that he 
used his influence to attempt to gain an invitation to membership 
for Kuhlmann on the strength of this lost book. 

With the long lapse of time between the death of Herzog Wilhelm 
von Weimar and the selection of Herzog August von Sachsen as the 
fourth head of the Society, it seemed as if the Society was almost com- 
pletely moribund. It remained fairly comatose, for, from the summer 
of 1667, when August became the head, until the fall of 1672, only 
twenty-eight people were invited to membership. These were almost 
all from the ranks of the nobility and the higher government officials.” 
Social position and personal friendships seemed to determine member- 
ship in what was now, in Silesia, becoming a clique which was not 
representative of the intellectual life of the times. In Breslau neither 
Lohenstein nor Hoffmannswaldau belonged to the Society. Even if 
the lack of published books and Kuhlmann’s age were not against him, 
he still did not have the social position nor the sponsorship of an in- 
fluential enough patron at this time to either gain him membership 
or even lead him to expect an invitation to membership.® 

! Lutetier- Oder Pariserschreiben, 1681, p. 20. 

2 F. W. Barthold, Geschichte der F'ruchibringenden Gesellschaft, 1848, pp. 294 f. 
For Silesian members, see F. Friedensburg, ‘‘Die Beziehungen Schlesiens zur Frucht- 
a Gesellschaft,” Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Geschichte Schlesiens, 27 (1893), 
3 It seems clear, however, that Kuhlmann’s father was not a harness-maker, and 


that the family did have some means and some friends. Kuhlmann was able, after all, 
to publish his first book in 1668 just after he turned seventeen. 
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In actuality the story is quite different. During the course of ex- 
tensive research on Kuhlmann, I was able to establish the existence 
of two copies of this supposedly lost book in the Bibliotheka Uni- 
versytetu in Wroclaw (which now incorporates the holdings of the 
former Breslau Stadtbibliothek and the former University library) and 
to obtain microfilms of them.* The book is a folio (29.5X18.5 cm.) 
of 20 unnumbered pages, containing a poem of a 1000 lines in Alexan- 
drines which is a panegyric to the Society and various members of it. 
The book is printed—for Kuhlmann well printed— in Gothic type and 
the title is typically profuse: 

A.Z. | Entsprossende | Teutsche Palmen/| Des | Durchlauchtigsten und 
Welt-beruffenen | PALMEN-ORDENS | Oder der | Hochléblichen Frucht- 
bringenden | GESELLSCHAFT | zu Bresslau | Im Magdaleneischen 
.GYMNASIO, | Den 13. Hornungs Tag dieses cIo. Inc. LXX Jahres/| Bey 
Hochansehlicher und Volckreicher | VERSAMMLUNG/| In einem HEL- 
DEN-GEDICHTE | Offentlich | Vorgetragen | Von | Qvirin Kuhlmann/| 
BreSslauern. || In der Fiirst. Residentz-Stadt OELS/| bey Johann Seyfferts 
nachgelassener Buchdruckerwitwen | Druckts Gottfried Giintzel/ | FACTOR. 


We reprint the text of the poem here not only for its own interest as a 
document in the development of Kuhlmann’s poetic style but also for 
the light it casts on the membership of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft 
and the value placed on various members in Silesian circles of the 
time. 

From the full title alone, it would be clear that the celebration 
at the Gymnasium was in honor of the Fruchibringende Gesellschaft. 
When we examine the text of the poem, we find that it culminates in 
praise of George Schébel, who receives as many lines as Gryphius, and 
Herzog August. Schébel had become a member late in 1669 as Number 
817, Der Himmlisch Gesinnte. From this and the text of the poem it 
would seem fruitful to deduce the conclusion that the evening was, in 
part, a celebration of the invitation to membership of Schébel and 
was attended by Herzog August. George Wende had written a play 
in honor of the Society, apparently allegorical in nature, and the pupils 
in the Gymnasium performed the play on this evening. Kuhlmann’s 
“‘“Helden-Gedicht” was delivered as the Epilogue to this play. It was 
on the basis of this play that Schébel used his influence to gain an 

4 Since the gathering of the data for this article, Professor B. 0. Unbegaun of 
Strasbourg has revealed the existence of another copy of the poem in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale et Universitaire in Strasbourg in his article, “Un ouvrage retrouvé de 
Quirin Kuhlmann,” (La Nouvelle Clio, n° 7-8, juillet-aodt 1951, 251-61). He considers 


this copy, however, to be unique. I am indebted to the director of the library for the 
readings of the Strasbourg copy at several dubious points. 
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invitation to membership for Wende. Since Schébel had been a student 
at the Magdalenaeum, the choice of the location for the celebration 
was obvious. It is also obvious, that the school used this occasion to 
show off its more talented pupils and was not attempting to gain 
membership for any of them. The importance of the evening for 
Kuhlmann lay in its after-effects, and his relationship with Schébel. 

George Schébel, from an old Breslau family, was born in Breslau 
on July 15, 1640. He studied first at the school connected with St. 
Elisabeth and then attended the Gymnasium connected with St. 
Mary Magdalen, the same school Kuhlmann attended. He went to 
Leipzig in 1657, where he studied jurisprudence and philosophy, and 
then travelled extensively, even as far as Iceland, but returned to 
Breslau. In 1665 he went again to Leipzig, where he published his 
Flores ex C. Cornelii Taciti horto in the same year, and then continued 
on to Italy. He first stayed in Padua, where he published in 1665 his 
Hermathena Peregrinantium, later translated into German by Kuhl- 
mann, and from there he went to Rome. In the summer of 1666 he 
was back in Breslau, where he became Jmspector of the libraries and 
published his well-known book, Germanus Vratislaviae decor in 1667. 
In 1670 he was ennobled by the Emperor with the name, George 
von Schébel und Rosenfeld—apparently in the summer of that year. 
In 1671 he was made Kaiserlicher Rath and given various tokens of 
regard by the Emperor for his book, Sinnreiche Reden und merkwiirdige 
Thaten der funfzehn rémischen Kaiser. In 1672 he dedicated his Himm- 
lische Gedancken to the Empress Eleonore.' In 1672 he became a 
Canon of the Collegiatstift of St. Sebastian in Madgeburg and in 1674 
Canon of St. Peter and Paul in Magdeburg. He married in 1674 and 
died in 1680. Schébel was one of the most admired and beloved figures 
of his time in Breslau. 

Several years later Kuhlmann noted: “Es sind 4 Jahre verstrichen, 
als ich auf den 13. Hornung in Breslau, meiner Vaterstadt, bei hochan- 
sehlicher Versammlung ein teutsches Gedicht von 1000 versen hilt, 
und nachgehendes tages grosse Gunst erfuhr von einer Person, die 
itzt durch kaiserlich und fiirstliche Genaden hoch erhaben, welcher 
auch dise Schrifft auf eigene Unkosten drukken liss, und mein selte- 
ner und liber Génner ward.’ With this statement and a knowledge 

5 A copy of this book is in the Yale University Library—as far as can be traced, 
the only copy of a book by Schébel in the United States. It also contains a mediocre 
poem by Wende. 


®° Gotiliche Offenbahrung, 1688, p. 28: “Aus dem 12 Leidnerschreiben vom 2 Jul. 
1674.” 
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of the poem and the circumstances of its delivery, it is almost immedi- 
ately clear that Schébel became Kuhlmann’s patron. The relationship 
must have been maintained until the publication of Kuhlmann’s 
Neubegeisterter Bohme in the fall of 1674, and perhaps would have 
stopped then, in any case, with Schébel’s marriage, even if the extreme 
religious views of Kuhlmann had not been offensive. Although Kuhl- 
mann did not come from a poor family, as has been thought, still 

with this, we now have the answer to the question of how he was able 
to pay for his university education and for the publication of so many 
books in the next four years. It also would indicate that Schébel had 
a great influence on Kuhlmann’s decision to study jurisprudence. It 
is worth noting, that, unlike other figures with whom Kuhlmann 
was associated, Schébel is never treated with abuse after the rupture— 
he is completely and utterly ignored. This, I think, is a token of the 
high regard in which Kuh!mann held him. 

The text of the poem, as printed here, is based upon the Wroclaw 
copy, 2W 3/19, and, although there are arguments in favor of nor- 
malizing Baroque texts, is printed as faithfully as possible. A few 
obvious typographical errors have been corrected, but, on the whole, 
it seemed better to alter as little as possible, because even in this 
poem Kuhlmann seems to be at times experimenting with the orthog- 
raphy which is such a characteristic of his later works. The foot- 
notes are Kuhlmann’s own footnotes, but, for the sake of easy refer 
ence, the numbering of the lines has been added: 

Wie der Durchlauchte Baum des Palmen-Ordens steigt/ 

Mit was vor Friichten Er dem Teutschen Kreif sich zeigt/ 

Wie sein Hochschatzbar Stam nun bliih’ in vollem Lentzen/ 

Weil Printz August [hn triigt zu den gestirnten Grantzen/ 

Scharfft Clio diesen Mund/ und schwingt sich héher auff: [5] 

Mein Schiff/ das fertig steht/ wil gleich an seinen Lauff. 

O Geist/ durch den Thersit zum Nestor leicht kan werden/ 

Du grosser Schiff-Patron/ und Kayser dieser Erden/ 

Sey du mein Palinur/ und stelle den Magnet! 

Dein Gunst-Stern scheine mir/ wann Castors Licht vergeht! [10] 
Dein Zephyr leite mich/ so bald Eudora blitzet! 

Von deinem Ancker sey der Jugend Schiff gestiitzet! 

Wann du der Typhis bist/ wird Sturm im West verkehrt/ 

Daf man durch Scyllens Grab wol in den Hafen fahrt. 

Hoch-Aedle Vater-Schaar/ Budorgis helle Sonnen/ [15] 

Bey welcher Hold den Thron/ Verstand den Sitz getronnen: 

Du Aaron unser Stadt/ auff dessen Lippen schwebt/ 

Was am Chrysostomus des Auffgangs Rom erhebt: 

Du Kirchen Pieris/ des Heilgen Worts Sirene. 
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Ihr Prister reines Rechts/ der Themis grosse Séhne 

Ihr Helden/ denen selbst der Tod zu Fiissen fallt/ 

Ihr/ derer Ruhm schon triigt Dianen Silber-Welt! 

Ich wiird’ itzt voller Furcht Budeus Staffeln lesen/ 

Wann euer Augen-Stern nicht wiirckte mein Genesen. 

Ich bin zwar Phormio/ in erster Jugend Flor: 

Des Ordens Treflichkeit/ und solcher Geister Chor/ 

Kan selbst kein grosser Gryph nach Wiirden ie bedinen: 
Doch weil kein Hannibal darunter ist erschinen/ 

(Wiewohl hir sein Verstand vor Euch die Segel streicht/) 
So seh’ ich schon den Port durch eure Gunst erreicht. 
Denn wann Mecenas ist/ den wir zum West erkisen/ 

So wird das Wollen auch im grossen Thun geprisen. 

Was die gewélbte Burg/ so Erd und Himmel heist/ 

Dem Briareus gleich/ in ihrem Reiffe schleust/ 

Lebt unterthan dem Gliick durch des Verhingniis Schliissen/ 
Und wird nach Chronos Lust zum letzten Zweck gerissen. 
Es ward von Ewigkeit geordnet dieses Zil/ 

Wie es dem Ewigen in Ewigkeit gefil. 

Eh’ ie ein Volck entstund/ schrib schon der Gottheit Wesen 
Den Allmachts-Taffeln ein das Fallen und Genesen. 

Hir stehet eingeprigt iedweder Reich und Thron/ 

Und welch gefiirstes Haupt wird schmiicken eine Kron/ 
Daf man bald David sol/ bald Jerobeam hulden: 

Drum mu Tyrannen man/ al Hagel/ Mi®wachs/ dulden. 
Ob der Mandane Stern noch kein Chaldeer kennt/ 

Wird Cores schon bereits des Jacobs Trost genennt: 

Der Schlu8 ging fort/ den kein Astyages verriicket/ 

Ob dessen Kindheit gleich sein scheles Aug’ anblicket. 
Durch diesen Sternen-Rath erwuchs erst Nimrods Pracht/ 
Der sich zum géldnen Haupt’ Assyrien gemacht: 

Drauff hat der Med’ und Perf die Siges-Palm empfangen/ 
Weil dem Darius bot Fortun die Silber-Wangen. 

Jedoch verwelckte schnell des Persis Lorber-Krantz/ 

Al® Phebus selbst bestiirtzt vor Alexanders Glantz/ 

Die Welt zu klein erschin zur Biihne seiner Wercke: 

Bis dessen Ertz zerschlug des Rémschen Mavors Stircke: 
Des Cesars staéhlern Arm wird fester durch die Zeit/ 

Weil das Verhingniis Ihm stets neue Krafft verleiht. 

Hat sich gleich Thon vermengt? Die Pflantze bleibet eisern/ 


Die glantzet (trotz dem Gliick!) an unsern Teutschen Kiaysern/ 


Die Pflantze zeiget noch das Hausz von Oestereich/ 
In Unsrem LEOPOLD/ der nur Ihm selber gleich. 

Wie nun kein Land sich hat der Krone stets zu riihmen: 
So pflegt die Weifheit auch nicht einen Ort zu bliihmen. 
Der Sprachen Gold verkehrt sich wieder offt in Bley/ 
Da meist in Pallas-Stadt mehr keine Pallas sey. 
Dyctinne wandelt stets mit inrem Demant-Lichte/ 





[20] 


[25] 


[30] 


[35] 


[40] 


[45] 


[50] 


[55] 


[60] 


[65] 
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Bald sind die Wangen halb/ bald weist sie das Gesichte/ 
Bald ist der Wolcken Saal mit héchster Kunst besternt/ 
Bald zeigt ihr blancker Hoff in Suden sich entfernt. 

Die Sprachen scheinen offt den Zedern gleich zu bliihen/ 
Der Zeiten Eisen-Stein kan dero Lauff verziehen: 

Wann kaum die Weifheit hat ein neues Volck erkannt/ 
Ist schon Ihr Thron versatzt in ein benachbart Land. 

Die Weifheit liebte hoch die feurigen Chaldeer/ 

Und das gestirnte Volck der Himmlischen Ebreer: 

Von dannen hat sie sich nach Persien gesatzt/ 

Ja mit den Indiern am Ganges sehr ergetzt. 

Drauff brante dero Licht bey den beriihmten Grichen/ 
Al® nach des Theseus Schlof die Géttin war gewichen: 
Athen und Hellas ward der Kiinste Sammelplatz/ 

Der giildnen Reden Sitz/ der Klugheit theurer Schatz. 
Hir lebte Socrates/ Aristons Sohn ingleichen/ 

Hir bliihte Stagarit/ der WeiSheit Wunderzeichen/ 

Hir glantzt’ Hippocrates/ hir maf der Archimed. 

O Sonnen/ derer Ruhm in Sonnen-Zirckul steht! 

Hir lif Pericles Mund der Worte Donnern héren/ 

Hir blitzt’ Demosthenes/ und Pindars kluges Lehren/ 
Hir dachte Thales nach/ und Samius der schweigt/ 
Wann Melesignes sich/ der WeiSheit Vater/ zeigt. 

Al nun in Grichenland die Géttin schin zu wohnen/ 
Kam sie von Orient zu den Septentrionen/ 

Gleich dem Vulcan; wann er mit Tausend Funken scheint/ 
Verfallt sein heller Glantz/ eh’ Aug’ und Sinn vermeint. 
Das Welschland war ihr Zweck/ nach Sage der Sibillen: 
Der Himmel muste sich vor Romulus verhiillen. 

Die Welt fil Ihm zu Fuf/ erlegt durch seinen Stahl/ 

Als Pallas sich erklahrt/ daf$ Mars sol ihr Gemahl/ 

Und Rom/ desselben Stadt/ die Kaiserin der Erden/ 

Der Grossen kleine Welt/ zu ihrer Kronstadt werden. 
Der Schlu8 war bald gemacht: Drauff muste nun Athen 
Vor Cesars Schwerd und Kil erblast den Krebsgang gehn: 
Die Rémsche Sprache hat die Vélcker eingenommen/ 
Daf sie bey aller Welt das Biirger-Recht bekommen. 
Rom theilte Franckreich auf von ihrem klugen Witz/ 
Wie auch drauff Spanien. Bis Pallas Thron und Sitz 

In Teutschland endlich ihr/ nach GOttes Rath/ erkohren. 
Hir ist der Wunder-Ort/ so Wunder hat gebohren/ 
Wann unser kluger Schwartz der Liiffte Reich bekrigt/ 
Daf dessen Donnerschlag gleich Blitz und Donner sigt. 
Hir hat der Guttenberg der Jahre Flucht bezwungen: 
Was heimlich/ ist durch Ihn zum Sonnen-Zelt gedrungen. 
Was Anaxagor schreibt/ Milesius gewust/ 

Was Heraclit verdeckt/ was ie des Plato Lust/ 
Was Memphis iiberkam vom Hermes/ ihrem Ahnen/ 
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Was Zoroaster wil mit seinen Talismanen/ 
Wie Dedalus getheilt mit Fliigeln Wind und Lufft/ 

Wie Licht und Schatten wif die Todten in der Grufft/ 

Wie Archimed den Sand gezehlt durch seine Sinnen/ 

Wie Er den Sternen-Lauff in Ertz hat machen kénnen/ [120] 
Was Ammons redend Haupt und Memnons Bild wol sey/ 

Wie man mit Mesram leb’ um Drach’ und Panther frey/ 

Wie des Bachanus Witz Gewélcke mag bereiten/ 

Wie der Timotheus gespilet seine Saiten/ 

Wie Arthemesius die Erde selbst geriihrt/ [125] 
Was der Achilles auch vor Waffen hat gefiihrt/ 

Was Maximilian mit Helden-Muth begeistert/ 

Wie Roland durch ein Horn der Feinde Heer gemeistert/ 

Wen vor der Siindfluth dif und jenes Reich geehrt/ 

Wie die Gedichtniis-Kunst der Griche dort gelehrt/ [130] 
Wie Gorgias’ den Thron der Wissenschafft erstigen/ 

Wie Kircher und Orquat selbst die Natur besigen/ 

Wann eine Sprache sie vor iedes Volck gelehrt/ 

Und tausend Wunder mehr/ die vormals kaum erhéhrt/ 

Die hat dem Teutschen Flei® das weite Rund zu dancken. [135] 
Die Teutsche Welt allein verlif8 die irdsche Schrancken 

Durch ihre Drucker-Kunst; Der KreifS bleibt ihr verpflicht/ 

Ob Linschott/ Garzias/ Maffeus® widerspricht; 

Umsiinst! Laf Xerxen stets den Tag mit Pfeilen schwartzen/ 

Nicht einer trifft den Zweck der giildnen Himmels-Kertzen. [140] 
Der Mond scheint unbewegt/ wird er schon angebellt: 

Der Teutschen Géttin Ruhm hat kein solch Pfeil zerschellt. 

Durch ihren Guttenberg ist héher sie getreten: 

Der Pol muf ihren Glantz verwundernd selbst anbeten. 

Noch weiser ward die Welt von des Ascenas Kreif3/ [145] 
Drum triget Margenis den adlen Lorber-Reif/ 

Ihr Haupt die Helle Kron/ so Peru Gold verhéhnet/ 

Mit welcher prichtig sie der Printzen Printz bethrénet. 

Der Teutsch erlangt allein das Rémsche Kayserthum/ 

Augustus hohes Gliick’ und des Trajanens Ruhm. [150] 
Der Teutschen Kayser ist ein silber-klarer Bronnen/ 

Au® dessen Kristallin die Majestaét geronnen: 

Darauf die héchste Ehr’ und alle Hoheit fleust/ 

Die sich auch Kénigen in dero Scho ergeust. 

Nun Adler bringen ja stets Adler/ Pfaue Pfauen: [155] 
Es last das Teutsche Reich nur Teutsche Friichte schauen. 


7 Legatur, si lubet, Athanasi Kircheri, ARS MAGNA SCIENDI sive COMBINA- 
TORIA: fortasse Gorgianam Artem umbram esse prae Universalia illius Methodo, modo 
captus tuus Artis Alphabetae capiet, judicabis. 

8 Johann. Hugo Linschottan. Part. 2. Ind. Orient. cap. 26. Garzias ab Horto libr. 2. 
Aromat. apud Indos nascent. cap. 38. Jo. Petr. Maffejus libr. 6. Indic. Histor. Typo- 
graphiae inventionem Germanis abripere cogitant: Contra illos Vide ant. Thom. Garzonius 


Piazza Universale Discurs. CXX VIII. &. Lansius Omt. poster. pro. German. p. m. 671. 
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Rom stund schon dort beschamt vor Hermans Teutscher Macht; 

Itz wird es auch bestiirtzt vor Teutscher WeiGheit Pracht. 

Die Teutsche Helden-Sprach’ ist worden selbst ein Wunder/ 

Ist raumig/ herrlich/ rein/ der freyen Kiinste Zunder/ [160] 
Wollautend/ prichtig/ tiff/ hell/ deutlich/ Sonnen-klar/ 

Ihr eigen/ unvermengt/ selbstandig/ wie sie war/ 

Vergleicht sich der Natur/ wird aller Sachen Meister/ 

Der Worter reiche Pracht steckt voller Flamm und Geister/ 

Da Ihr was Géttliches schrib zu Torrentz Levin/ [165] 
Mit welchem Wehner stimmt/ Becmannus/ Valentin/ 

Albertus Ostofranck/ und sehr viel andre Lichter/ 

Die langst verewigt sind al§ des Parnassus Richter. 

Vor derer Wissenschafft erbleicht Olympus Saal. 

Sie ruffen gantz bestiirtzt/ voll Freuden allzumahl: [170] 
Nechst Hebers Sprache fiihrt der andern Sprachen Orden 

Die Teutsche/ welche lingst ist Himmel-schmeckend worden. 

Die Zeit/ der Jahre Fiirst/ so selber sich bekrigt/ 

Der Lander letzter Feind/ dem’ alles unterligt/ 

War miihsam diesen Ruhm dem Sarche zu vermahlen/ [175] 
Und wiinschte/ daf sie solt’ auch ihren Winter zehlen. 

Die Mutter-Sprache stund Verstandlos/ arm/ verlacht 

Es ward die Kénigin zur Knechtin fast gemacht/ 

Die Séhne wolten nicht der eignen Mutter schonen/ 

Da® sie durch Frevelwitz meist worden zu Neronen. [180] 
Der voller Tugenden auf seinem Teutschland zog/ 

Verwechselt’ alte Lufit/ wann er sich selbst verflog; 

Ward Franckreich kaum ersehn/ so ward er zum Frantzosen/ 

Gena er Welsche Lufft/ ward Welsch der Augen Losen/ 

Satzt’ er den einen Fu in Spanien erst ein/ [185] 
So muste bald sein Gang/ sein Leben Spanisch seyn; 

War er in Engelland kaum eine Nacht gewesen; 

So ward auf dem Gesicht/ was Englisch/ bald zu lesen. 

Das Teutsch’ erlangte drauff den a la mode Thon/ 

Voll Don, Signor, Monsieur, und reputation, [190] 
Der Sprachen Kayserin klang fremd in eignen Ohren 

Und ward die Teutsche Sprach’ im Teutschen fast verlohren/ 

Daf diese Wandelung die Welt-beriihmte Schrifft/ 

So der Peligner sang/ unzehlbar iibertrifft. 

Zu dem lif der Gradiv den starcken Donner summen/ [195] 
Das Land kam Zittern an durch der Carthaunen Brummen/ 

Der Kugel-Regen fil/ ein Schloossen-Hagel schneit’/ 

Wann der Granaten Blitz noch tausend Schmertzen driut’. 

Wo Lufft und Feld erfiillt Bellonens Mord Gethéne/ 

Da wohnen nimmermehr der Pierinnen Séhne: [200] 
Der Paucken rauher Thon/ der Spiss’ und Schwerdter Klang/ 

Ist der Minerven Grab/ der Kiinste Leichgesang. 

Das Erdreich traget Blutt/ erzilt entfleischte Leichen/ 

Die Menschen sind entmenscht/ und Drachen zu vergleichen. 
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Wo Mars/ der Bluttgott/ herrscht/ wo dessen HalfSband hengt/ 


Wo Sylla/ Catilin mit Biirgerblut Ihn tranckt/ 

Steht Gottesfurcht erblast/ das heilge Recht versehret/ 

Der WeiSheit Haupt entkrént/ ihr adles Reich zerstéhret. 

Wo klimstdu/ Clio/ hin? Je schwirtzer Pol und Nacht/ 

Je schéner spilt hervor der Himmels Fackeln Pracht: 

Jemehr Tuiscons Volck von Weh’ und Ach bestiirmet/ 

Je grésser wachst sein Geist/ der selber sich beschirmet. 

Das Ungliick’ ist sein Gliick’ und gréssert erst die Zir: 

Es steiget durch Gefahr Qvirinus Griantzen fiir. 

Al® Zeit und Neid gleich schlo8 desselben Ruhm zu dimpfen/ 


Kam Gliick’ und Tugend selbst vor Teutsches Heil zu kampfen/ 


Und hilt den Ubermutt der Fremden in dem Zaum/ 

Wann Teutschem Erdreich sie den Teutschen Palmen-Baum 
Begliickt gepfropfet ein. O Teutscher Tugend Sigel 

Der Muttersprache Schatz/ Durchlauchter Helden Spigel/ 

Du Teutscher Gegend Lust*/und lieblich-aidler Safft/ 

Mein Zweck/ sey nun gegriist! Durch deine Wunder-Krafft 

Ist Mannus Himmel-hoch/ nach Palmen-Art gestigen: 

Sein Glantz wil selbst die Welt an Stralen iiberwigen. 

Was Wunderwerck seh’ ich? Welch prichtiges Athen? 

Vor diesem Teutschem muf das Grich’sche traun vergehn. 

Es thiirmt sich hoch empor/ die stoltzen Mauren prangen: 
Was Hectors Schlof erhub/ hat dieses Ort umfangen. 

O grosse Wilhelms-Burg/ von Himmels-Gnaden vol! 

Du Teutsches Pallas-Bild/ du Weinmars Capitol/ 

Du Stamm- und Helden-Hauf Durchlauchtig-grosser Sachsen/ 
In deinem Kreisse ist die Palmen-Frucht erwachsen! 

In deinem Kreisse hat den ersten Kern gesteckt 

Der Teutschen Sprache Schutz/ den GOTT uns aufferweckt/ 
Der Nestor Ludewigs/ dein Caspar von Teutleben'®: 

Der Held hat Teutscher Sprach’ ihr Teutsches widergeben: 
Sein reiner Weitzen bringt wolauszgebeutelt Mehl. 

Der Kantzler der Natur/ O Plinius/ erwahl’ 

Auf allen andern dir alleine Welschen Weitzen! 


Dein Sophocles verstummt! Wil Scham zur Flucht dich reitzen/ 


Weil dem Mehlreichen hir die Aehren Ceres reicht? 
Hirinnen findet sichs/ da nichts den Teutschen gleicht/ 
Daf uns Fiirst Ludewig"/ der Nehrend’/ hat ernehret/ 
Und wol-gebacknes Brodt von dessen Mehl gewehret. 

Es muf der Lander Gliick’ in voller Bliithe stehn/ 

Ja das gemeine Heil nach den Gedancken gehn/ 

Wann ein selbst-weiser Printz das Steuer-Ruder fiihret/ 





[205] 


[210] 


215] 


[220] 


[225] 


[230] 


[235] 


[240] 


[245] 


* HarfSidérff. Poet. Trichter 8 Stund.§.30. Die Fruchtbringende Gesellschafft per 
Anagr. Deutscher Gegend lieblicher Safft. (This change is not quite exact, for an ‘n’ is 
left over and one of the ‘f’s has to be changed into an ‘e’. Ed.) 

1 Caspar von Teutleben/ Fiirst]. Sachs. Weinmarisch. Hoffmeister. 
" Ludwig/ Fiirst zu Anhalt/ das Erste Ober-Haupt. [sic!]. 
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Und doch nach klugem Rath des Reiches Schiff regiret. 
Nichts bessers hat der Pol den Sterblichen geschenckt/ 

Es wird das Regiment von keiner Last gekranckt/ 

Hir lauffet Wolfahrt ein/ des Ungliicks Diinste schwinden. 
Der Fiirst muf lauter Lob/ die Welt nur Nutzen finden/ 
Wie LUDEWIG uns lehrt. Denn al Teutlebens Mund/ 
Der voller Zucker war/ den Nutzen machte kund/ 

Mit welchem Welschland kan durch so vil Orden scheinen/ 
Da& diese wiren nur der Tugend Zier-Fonteinen/ 

Auf derer Qvellen reich ein Lebens-Wasser spring/ 

Daf dessen Wunder-Krafft das gantze Land durchdring/ 
Die Welsche Sprache wiird’ auf solchen wol-genetzet/ 

Und auff den Ehren-Thron durch viler Fleif gesitzet. 

Ob man nicht k6nte so die alte Teutsche Treu/ 

Und Teutscher Sprache Glantz/ die voller Zierde sey/ 

In eigner Majestat durch einen Orden héren; 

Ja dero Wunder-Pracht/ die Krieg und Zeit versehren/ 

In voller Bliithe sehn. Printz LUDWIG hat bewegt 
Teutlebens Vorschlag sehr/ al® sich in Ihm erregt’ 

Ein recht-Durchlauchter Geist/ der tausend Funcken zeigte 
Von jener Liebes-Glutt/ die Codrus Kérper neigte 
Blut-trieffend in das Grab. So bald nun sein Verstand/ 

Dif bey sich iiberwog/ und fruchtbar auch befand/ 

So schlo8 der Fiirsten Lust: Weg/ weg/ ihr Volck/ ihr Sclaven/ 
Der idlen Teutschen Welt! Nun schauen wir den Hafen/ 
Der aufi Charybdens Grufft der hoch-geschwellten See 

Zu dem Escurial der stoltz-gebliimten Héh 

Dich/ Muttersprache/ fiihrt. Last die Gesellschafft nennen 
Fruchtbringend von der Frucht/ und zum Gemiaild’ erkennen 
Die Indiansche Palm: Darauf das Wort entsteht/ 

Das alles an dem Baum zu Nutzen wird erhdht. 

Und weil gedritte Zahl die klugen Alten riihmen/ 

Indem sich alle Ding’ in derer Zirckel bliimen: 

So wollen wir/ da auch dreyfichtig sey das Zil/ 

Nach dem man streben wird so wol mit Schwerdt/ al@ Kil. 
Die Weiszheit sol vorauf die Oberhand bekommen/ 

So von der Tugend-Palm hat Safft und Krafft genommen: 
Denn Witz ist Aberwitz/ die Klugheit alber-seyn/ 

Wann nicht die Gottesfurcht erkiest zum Qvaderstein. 

Die Gutte Satzung muf vor allen andern bliihen: 

Wo solche wird gestirckt/ kan Gliick’ und Heil einzihen. 
Die Tugend kémmt herab/ Astrea wohnt bey ihr: 

Selbst Klugheit wird beliebt/ und Weifheit herrschet hir. 
Die Laster fliehen weg/ die Lander sind gefeget: 

Es wird ein Paradif§ schon auff der Welt geheget. 

Dif Leben ist der Pol/ Gesatze Sonn’ und Licht: 

Wann diese gehet auff/ kennt man die Nacht mehr nicht. 
Man sol zum Dritten auch des Ruhmes Schlésser bauen 
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Im Teutschen Palmen-Wald’ auff Teutscher alt-vertrauen. 

Denn Teutscher Redlikeit und Teutscher Helden-Mutt 

Ging allen Vélckern vor an Sonnen-reiner Glutt/ 

Wie dieses Tacitus'*/ der Welt-Leut’ Abgott weiset: 

Noch mehr; Daf Rom dis Teutsch/ was unverfilscht gepreiset. [300] 
Der ist entmenschter Art/ so kiinstlich Pflaumen streucht/ 

Und dessen Zunge starckt von lauter Bisem reucht: 

Ein Engel-gleicher Sinn und Schwanen-rein Gewissen 

Ist mit Masqveen sich zu zieren nie beflissen. 

Kein Potosi besitzt/ kein Mexico solch Gold/ [305] 
Daf Tugend endlich gibt der Redlikeit zum Sold: 

Wann Schwefel-heller Blitz die Falschheit dort zerschmettert/ 

Wird hir ein Teutscher Geist mit hoher Pracht vergéttert. 

Drumb bring/ O Palm-Gewichs’ uns ewig solche Frucht/ 

Es wachse Teutsche Treu/ der Sprach’ und Kiinste Zucht. [310] 
Teutlebens Name muf den ersten Anfang fiihren: 

Den/ der die Palm gepfiantzt/ den musz die Palm auch ziren. 

Dis sprach Fiirst Ludewig: Der frohe Himmel hif 

Dem Wunsche Krafft verleihn: Des Gliickes Sonne lif 

Die Rosen-Strahlen auf} mit flammenden Rubinen: [315] 
Drauff ist der Kokos-Baum so wunderbar erschinen. 

Und wie der Lorber-Wald im Rémischen Vejent 

Nur einem Zweige bleibt die weite Pracht verpfandt/ 

Den auf des Adlers Mund der Fiirsten Schofs empfangen: 

So mu der Palmen-Wald durch deinen Propfer prangen/ [320] 
Den du/ Fiirst LUDEWIG/ im Teutschen hast gepflantzt 

Durch des Teutlebens Rath/ und ewig-fest umbschantzt 

Mit starckem Tugend-Wall’. Es hat hir gleich beschiitzet 

Printz Wilhelm" deine Frucht und voller Macht geblitzet 

Auff derer Feinde zu. Die kluge Nachwelt schmeckt [325] 
Noch des Schmakhafften Giitt/ und Himmlisches Konfect/ 

Das Er getragen vor. Sie hat nun gleich geweihet 

Ihr Hertz zum Tempel [hm und Weirauch reich gestreuet 

Auff seines Ruhms Altar/ daf der Geruch belebt 

Mit neuem Geiste Ihn/ der ewig bey uns schwebt. [330] 
Nunmehr ist Teutsche Palm an Friichten wolgerathen/ 

Weil Fiirst August" sie schirmt mit Worten und mit Thaten. 

Der Wunder-Baum bliiht schén/ sein Gipfel wird verjiingt/ 

Er steiget iiber sich von Blattern reich umringt/ 

Die Blumen lassen Gold auf ihren Zweigen blincken: [335] 
Sie wollen Teutscher Welt mit neuer Hoffnung winken. 

Augustens Bibenell erzeigt so grosse Krafit: 


2 Annal. XIII. cap. 54.8.3. NULLI MORTALIUM ARMIS AUT FIDE ANTE 


GERMANOS SUNT. Vid. Lips. Comment. in h. 1. 


8 Wilhelm/ Hertzog zu Sachsen/ Jiilich/ Cleve und Berg/ u.s.w. der Frucht- 


bringenden Gesellschafft zweites Oberhaupt. 


burg/ Hertzog zu Sachsen/ u.s.f. das dritte Oberhaupt. 





‘4 Augustus/ Postulirter Administrator des Primats- und Ertzstiffts Magde- 
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Der Kreif} verspiiret sie in Giitte Tugendhafft. 
Augustus bringt der Palm so grosse Luft und Wonne 

Des Grossen Ordens Lust/ der Teutschen Sprache Sonne/ 
Die WeifSheit wohnt bey Ihm/ al ihrem Paradi®! 

Hir lebet Themis selbst/ so vor die Welt verli®! 

Hir mag die Gottesfurcht mit ihrem Hof’ einzihen! 

O héchst-begliickte Palm! Der ein solch Haupt verlihen! 
O sel’ger LUDEWIG! Den ein AUGUST erhoht! 

Dein Ruhm mu® griinen stets/ bis Pol und Welt vergeht! 
Die Palm/ so du gepflantzt/ wie hat sie sich zerbreitet? 
Wann selbst gedritte Schaar Chur-Fiirsten sie geleitet/ 
Ein halbes hundert auch Hertzoge sie geschmiickt/ 

Wann sie so viel Marck- Land- Pfaltz-Grafen angeblickt/ 
Al® Lutern zehlt der Jud/ Chaldeer und der Syrer. 

Wann zwantzig Fiirsten fast gewesen dessen Fiihrer/ 

Ja zweymahl dreyssig auch der Grafen sie verehrt. 

Der Freyherrn viermal neun der Friichte Hauffen mehrt/ 
Und wie die grosse Zahl der andern Helden heisset/ 

Die Theils beym Adels-Stand alf lichte Sterne gleisset/ 
Theils durch Regirungs-Kunst den hohen Stat ergetzt/ 
Theils die gelahrte Welt vor Wegeweiser schitzt/ 

Wann sich die Weifheit lehnt an Sie al8 Herculs-Saulen: 
Darauff ihr Tempel ruht/ befreit von Donner-Keilen. 
Noch weiter hat/ O Fiirst/ die vor-Durchlauchte Pracht 
Der Grosse Carl Gustav"* durch Kron und Thron gemacht/ 
Der hoch-erhabne Geist/ die Zir bethronten Standes/ 
Der Pharus dieser Welt/ nicht nur des Norden-Landes. 
Wie sol die Teutsche Frucht nicht wachsen unbestiirmt/ 
Weil solche Pfeiler sie gestiitzet und beschirmt? 

Drum hat das Palm-Gewich®’ uns mehr in funfftzig Jahren 
Mit Nutzen iiberhaufft/ al® welche ie durchfahren 
Neptunus nasses Reich vom kalten Zembla Strand/ 

Bis wo sich wieder endt Columbus gantzes Land/ 

Des Hollands Kiste hat den Schatz der Indianer/ 

Die Erndte von Ternat/ die Niisse der Bandaner/ 

Was nechst Virginien das edle Zeilan trigt/ 

Und das Molucca zeugt/ so reich nie beygelegt/ 

Al® was die Teutsche Palm erzilt vor Friicht’ und Niisse/ 
Hir ist die Perlen-See! Hir sind des Peru Fliisse! 

Auf welchen alle Welt erliset Perl’ und Gold/ 

Wann die Durchlauchte Schaar nicht nur den Musen hold/ 
Besondern Fruchtreich sich (O Wunder!) auch erwisen: 
Vor derer Friichten wird kein Cesar nicht geprisen. 

Nach diesem Colchos hat der Herren-Stand gekreutzt/ 
Weil Ihn der Fiirsten Fleif zu solchem Trieb gereitzt/ 

So ists! Die Printzen sind Magneten dieser Erden/ 

Durch welche Lander selbst nach Wunsch gezogen werden. 


6 Carl Gustav/ Kénig in Schweden. 
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Was hat vor Datteln nicht der klugen Welt geschenckt [385] 
Ein eintzig Ordens Paar/ das schon ein Engel trianckt 

Auf jener Lebens-Qvell’ in JEsu Palmen-Wildern: 

Es schmeckt die Ewikeit bey Zions Marmor-Heldern/ 

Und herrschet/ wo die Schaar der Seraphinen schwebt/ 

Es tiberstrahlt sie der/ den Sonn und Licht erhebt: [390] 
Die Ewikeit stimmt selbst die Harffe ihrer Glider: 

Sie spilen riistig schon auff Hoch-teutsch Sieges-Lieder. 

Harszdorff'*/ der Teutschen Zier/ der Wissenschafiten Lust/ 

Der Weifheit Wunderwerck/ dem’ alles war bewust. 

O Vater Teutscher Sprach’ und Adler weiser Zeiten! [395] 
Dein Spielen muf sich noch auff manche Art aufbreiten. 

Es lehret/ daf} du hast die Himmel-hohe Bahn 

Mit gleicher Gunst durchrennt; Ja selbst ein Siges-Fahn 

Auff Pindus Burg gesteckt. Wohin sonst keiner kommen/ 

Das hastdu/ voller Gliick/ al Siger/ eingenommen. [400] 
Man spilt durch deinen Mund ein neues Sprachen-Spil/ 

Darinnen wunderbar gezeugt der WeiSheit Zil. 

Was Franckreich dort besitzt/ der kluge Welsche riihmet/ 

Der Spanier gesucht/ hat deine Lust bebliihmet. 

Selbst Amor/ dessen Leib nur Pfeil’ und Glutt umgibt/ [405] 
Al® er dif Spil ersehn/ ward er darein velibt/ 

Der Kécher leerte sich von eignem Bog- und Flammen/ 

Er schlug in freyer Lufft der Fliigel Schnee zusammen/ 

Und schwur bey Venus hoch/ da8 Ihm dergleichen Brand 

Kein Irdscher auff der Welt noch habe zugesand. [410] 
Und welchen solte nicht nach diesem Spiel geliisten/ 

Weil Nutz und Anmuth hir in gleicher Pracht sich riisten. 

Entweiche Palamed! Hir mu® dein Schach vergehn! 

Ob Ihn schon Vida riihmt/ und ein Gustav Selen/ 

Ein Kayser Claudius: Er pflegt meist zu verletzen: [415] 
Hir sucht ein Scevola mit grésserm Ruhm ergetzen. 

Wie wird die Vorwelt offt mit Nutz und Lust geschaut. 

Auff den Schauplatzen nach/ die HarfSdorffs Fleif erbaut/ 

Wann uns bald Freud/ bald Leid manch schénes Beyspiel weiset/ 

Das unsre Zeit verflucht und Himmel hoch gepreiset. [420] 
Wer riihmt das giildne Rom/ des Nero giildnes Hauf? 

Es ziegt ja weniger/ al® Asch’ und Zigel-grauf. 

Hier hast du HarfSdérff/ uns gebaut ein Schau-Geriiste: 

Das Marmol-stein besigt und nimmermehr wird wiiste. 

Den klugen Lesern stellt di8 adle Werck auch dar/ [425] 
Daf du dem Teutschland bist/ was Bellay Franckreich war. 

Wer wird mit Worten satt die grossen Stunden schmiicken/ 

Mit denen du auch wilst Gelehrte hoch-erqvicken? 

Du saugtest klares Gold au Kircher/ dem Bettin/ 

Au Carthes/ dem Gethald/ dem Drebbel und Lorin/ [430] 
Auf Verulamien/ und hundert andern Geistern/ 


6 Georg Philip Harfidérffer/ der Spielende. 
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Die durch subtilen Witz Natur und Kunst zu meistern 
Unlangst die Welt gehért. Kurtz: WeiSkunst wohnet hir/ 
Sie hat in diesem Buch den Sitz erlesen Ihr. 

Mein Kil ist vil zu schwach in einen Reim zu binden/ 
Was mehr dein grosser Fleif gezeigt uns zu erfinden/ 
Und was vor Nutzbarkeit den Teutschen du gebracht/ 
Al8 unsre Sprache du zur Kénigin gemacht. 

Harfdérffers Nahme sol bey aller Welt bekleiben/ 

So lange Teutschland wird der Weifheit Kiinste treiben. 
Es gliantzt in gleichem Schein der hoch-erlauchte Rist!”/ 


Durch den die Ver8kunst ward mit leichtem Teutsch versiist. 


Wie riistig kont’ Er sich zu GOttes Stuhle schwingen? 
Wie pflag der Zimber-Schwan vergeistert nicht zu singen/ 
Wann Er in heilger Glutt allein’ in GOtt gebrennt/ 

Daf} Nachwelt Ihn mit Recht den Teutschen Orfeus nennt? 
Weicht/ albre Klugen/ weicht! Die ihr dann seyd Poéten/ 
Wann Naso und Catull sich selbst vor euch enthréthen/ 
Zum héchsten Gipfel ist al8 denn sein Geist geklimmt/ 
Wann er das Paradif zum Ziel und Zweck bestimmt. 

Daf Rist nichts minder auch den Weifheit-Berg erstiegen/ 
Dem Himmels-lauff gewusst durch Klugheit obzusiegen/ 
Der Sterne Wunder-Krafft getroffen auff ein Haar/ 

Auf Hand und Angesicht gelehret Gliick und Baar/ 

Den steten Wunder-trieb scharffsinnig iiberwogen/ 

Des Weisen-Steines Qvell auf Lufft und Geist erzogen/ 
Die Kriuter auch erlernt/ Gewichs’ und Blum’ erklahrt/ 
Auf Schlangen wider Gifft die Gegen-Gifft gewehrt/ 

Wird stets sein idles Na der langen Nachwelt sagen/ 
Das uns Gespriachwei&’ er hochnutzbar vorgetragen. 

Wir trauren zwar/ daf Ihm zuschnell die Hand verriikt: 
Doch hat der Himmel dich/ O Rist/ sehr hoch begliikt/ 
Weil des Franciscens Mund/ der voller Nectar qvillet/ 
Der viel und zierlich schreibt/ den Mangel hier erfiillet. 
Wer wei nicht/ was sonst Rist den Zedern eingeatzt/ 
Der so viel Schrifften hat der Nachwelt aufigesatzt? 

Auf seiner Feder floB/ was allen Teutschen nutzet: 


Drumb bliiht sein Lorber-Krantz/ den Zeit und Neid nie trutzet. 


Es bringt zwar iedes Jahr den Phoenix nicht zur Welt: 
Doch schaut man/ wie auch hier das Gegenspiel erhellt. 
Die Teutsche Palm besaf zugleich-belobte Glider. 

Sie zeigt Harszdérffern Uns und auch schon Risten wider. 
Die Palm-Gesellschafft steigt den lichten Sternen zu: 

Die Tugend waffnet Sie; Der Himmel bringt Ihr Ruh. 
Was wilstdu/ Indien/ mit Kokos-Aepfeln prangen! 

Dein Coqvoeiro ist vor Teutscher Palm vergangen. 
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17 Joh. Rist/ Prediger zu Wedel an der Elbe/ Kiyserl. Pfaltz-Hoffgrafe/ Firstl. 





Sittewald sich nennend. 





Beare 


Es sprossen Baume vor in nicht geringer Rey: 

Die gelbe Blume lehrt/ was noch zu hoffen sey. 

Der Wald wird Himmel-breit. Viel eher solte bilden 

Die Sonne Sudens Welt/ und wiederum vergiilden 
Europens Horizont mit ihrem Rosen-Licht/ 

AlG ich hir kommen wiird’ ans Ziel/ weil es gebricht. 
Jedoch wieviel der Grich’ einst Weise hat gezehlet/ 

Wievil der Wunder ihr die Forder-welt erwehlet / 

Last Palmen uns besehn mit dero Mandel-Frucht/ 

Die wol gerathen schon die Schal’ und reiffe Sucht: 

Die um Damascus nicht/ noch um Alkayr gebohren/ 

Und doch die Giitte sie vor jenen ausserkohren. 

Hier steigt vor andern hoch durch seiner WeifSheit Hitz 
Des Grossen Schottels'* Geist/ der Themis Hertz und Witz/ 
Des Dattel-Gartens Schmuck/ die Seele Teutscher Zungen/ 
Der Qvell auf welchem ist die Sprache rein gedrungen. 

Er hat der Teutschen Fund gesuchet voller Glutt/ 

Bis er durch den Verstand/ der Wei®Sheit Wiinschel-Rutt/ 
Die ersten Adern eins gliickselig angetroffen: 

Drauff lif sein kluger Fleif$ Uns géldne Berge hoffen. 

Die Teutsche Sprach-Kunst trat durch Ihn ins freye Licht/ 
Und zeigte solche Pracht/ die fremder wieche nicht. 

Sie druckte alles auf/ was die Natura lehrte: 

Daf man bald holden Schall/ bald starckes Donnern hérte. 
Die VerBkunst ward von [hm gantz herrlich auffgefiihrt: 
Es qval ihr Brunn hervor/ der von dem Himmel riihrt/ 
Das helle Wasser sprang auf ihren Grund-Kristallen: 

Hir schépfite Phebens-Volck mit Lust und Wolgefallen/ 
Die Silber Flutt erwuchs/ da sie al® Nilus flooB/ 

Und mit der Teutschen Frucht den Palmen-Wald begof. 
Selbst WeifSheit libte nun der Teutschen Sprache Leyer: 
Sie nannte/ Schottel/ dich ein kluges Ungeheuer/ 

Sie fand weit mehr in dir/ al® iemals sie geglaubt: 

Es ward der Musen Schaar zu reden frey erlaubt. 

Drauff rieff Pythagoras/ so bald Er dif’ vernommen: 

Der Rémsche Varro ist in Teutschen Schottel kommen. 
Was trug vor Friichte nicht der Teutsche Helden-Baum 
Al Moscherosch’® gespilt den wahren Lebens-Traum 

Im Schatten sanffter Nacht von Himmel-hohen Sachen/ 
Die alle stets erfreun und fruchtbar mégen machen? 

Daf Welt ein grosses Buch; Die Blatter Sterbligkeit/ 

Die Feder selbst der Mensch/ der Schreiber Gliick und Zeit/ 
Die Littern unser Thun/ die Dinte das Verwesen/ 

Der Inhalt: Wie du stirbst/ so wirstdu seyn genesen/ 
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18 Just George Schottel/ J.U.D. Fiirstl. Braunschw. Liineburg. Hoff- und Con- 


sistorial-Rath und Hoffgerichts Assessor. 


#9 Johann Michael Moscherosch. Sonst in den Satyrisch. Gesichten Philander von 
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Hat er recht artlich uns/ recht wunderbar verfast: 

Er ist der Stacheln voll/ und bleibt doch unverhast. 

Aus den Gesichten wird die Affterwelt erkennen/ 

Das Moscherosch der Fiirst der Satyren zu nennen. 

Hier prangt wie eine Ros’ in bunter Blumen schaar 

Die Lust der Gratien und Holstein/ Olear:*° 

Der in der Fremde sich erwiesen vil-bemiihet/ 

Daf mit Ulyssen er in gleichem Ruhme bliihet. 

Er schrieb nicht nur allein/ was Tartar/ was der Med/ 
Der Perser/ Muscowit vor Sitten heut’ erhdht: 

Schach Sadi mu durch Ihn den Teutschen auch libkosen/ 
Wann wir aus seinem Thal erlesen Tugend-Rosen. 

Was fiihrt der Birke* nicht vor eine Sternen-art? 

Der mit dem Himmel sich/ nicht schwerer Erde/ part? 
Was schreibt sein Géttlich Kil vor Gétter-gleiche Schrifften? 
Die weder Zeit noch Tod sind miachtig zu vergifften. 


Des Grossen Mannes Ruhm wichst héchsten Palmen gleich/ 


Wann er fiirtrefflich hat am Ertz-Hauf Oestereich 

Dem Kreisse vorgestellt den Spigel Grosser Ehren: 

Den noch der Himmel muf mit klirern Stralen mehren! 
Mit Kurtzen: Der von Birk/ ist dieser Zeiten Preif. 

Es wachse um sein Haupt der Ehre Lorber-Rei6! 

Ich schweige/ weil sin Lob kein Zeiten Sturm erzittert/ 
Ob Rhodis Roland hir/ dort Jupiter zersplittert. 

Was hat die Fama dort vor Saulen aufigebaut? 

Der Grund ist Marmer-stein: es werden drey geschaut. 
Was hat dort Phidias vor Nahmen eingegraben? 

Komm Clio! Clio komm! La% Uns zum selben draben. 
Die erste Saéule ist dem Homburg” aufigesiatzt/ 

Weil sein gelahrtes Buch die Teutsche Sprach’ ergetzt: 

Es kan mit rechte Ihn des Keuschen Nahme zieren/ 
Wann er Uns vorgestellt die Liebe der Sephiren. 

Die Zweyte traget dort des Neumarks* Ruhm empor/ 
Weil dessen Friichte libt das gantze Palmen-Chor: 

Er hat die Welt beschenckt mit Braun-gefiillten Nelcken/ 
Durch die sein adler Ruhm wird nimmermehr verwelcken. 
Der Teutsche Palmen-Baum Entsprosst durch seinen Kil: 
Hir sieht man Sonnen-klar/ was die Gesellschafft wil. 

Es muf des Neumarks Ruhm in schénster Bliithe sprossen/ 
So lang’ in Teutschland wird die Helden-Frucht genossen. 
Die letzte Saiule ist dem Abele™ geweiht. 

Selbst Themis hegt durch Ihn itz Urtheil und Bescheid/ 


20 Adam Olearius/ Fiirstl. Holstein Rath und Hoff-Mathemat. 
21 Sigmund von Birken. Com. Palat. Caes. 
* Ernst Christoff Homburg. 
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*8 George Neumarck/ Vice-Com. Palat. Caes. Fiirstl. Sachs. Weinmarischer 


Gerichts-Secretarius. 


24 Matthias Abele. 











Beare 


Wann man mit Anmutt list von seltzamen Gerichten/ 

Und hért entschieden hir/ was seltzam war zu schlichten. 

O Stern-erhéhter Wald! Der solche Palmen hegt! [565] 
O Aepfel/ derer gleich das Syrien nicht tragt! 

Pflantzt/ Teutsche Helden/ pflantzt mehr Datteln solcher Arten! 

Des Nachruhms Tulpe wichst schon Euch im Himmels-Garten. 

Last Trifimegistens Kunst und Paracelsens Witz 

Verklaren Ertz in Gold/ ja selber Geist und Hitz [570] 
Verleihn entgeisterten/ und Ei®-gefrornen Leichen! 

Wer Treu und Tugend pflantzt/ dem mu di® Spilwerck weichen. 
Jedoch/ wo bleib ich stehn? Gleich wie ein Engelsmann 

Des Schiffes Segel nicht nach Hause wenden kan/ 

Bevor in Insuln er mag seine Waar ausbinden: [575] 
So zweiffelt Clio fast die Anfurt nun zufinden/ 

Eh sie/ O Schlesien/ beschreibet héchst-erthént 

Dein Palmen-reiches Haupt/ das GOTT und Zeit gekrént 

Mit solchen Palmen hat. Du bist der Lander Amme/ 

Der Teutschen Welt Egypt/ der Weifheit Pharus-Flamme/ [580] 
Der Tugend Paradi$. Zwar Teutschland/ gibt man zu/ 

Ist des Europens Zir/ desselben aber Du. 

Drum hat der Palmen-Baum nebst andren dich erhaben/ 

Du aber Ihn erhéht mit deinen Wunder-Gaben 

Eusterwons Sprache bleibt dir/ Vaterland/ verpflicht/ [585] 
Die voller Majestat von deinen Lippen bricht: 

Hir pflegt die Anmut auch bey hoher Pracht zuleichten. 

Es mu was Himmlisches mit Perlen-Tau dich feuchten/ 

Wann Balsam reinster Zir aus deinen Bronnen quillt/ 

Da& auff des Ruhms-Altar dein iiber-irdsches Bild [590] 
Der Fremd’ und Teutsche langst/ durch deine Krafft bezwungen/ 

Mit Opfferung verehrt. Du zeigst den fremden Zungen/ 

Was ihren stoltzen Wahn mit scham und Wolcken deckt. 

Der Weifheit Nahrerin/ so nach dem Himmel schmeckt/ 

Die adle Verskunst/ hat sich gantz mit dir verbunden: [595] 
Drauff kam Wohlredenheit/ die von dem Teutsch verschwunden/ 

Der Grossen Schwester nach. Der Wunder sind so vil/ 

Das meinen Augen fleucht der holden Anfurt Zil. 

Wie die nun/so den Kreif in wenig Taffeln schliissen/ 

Des Ganges Gold-refir/ den Nilens Plejas-Giissen/ [600] 
Des schnellen Tigris Flutt/ die Tieber/ Saal/ Rhodan/ 

Die Oder/ Donaw/ Rhein/ den schwefflichten Narran/ 

Und was vor Fiirsten ie der Stréme sich erklahren/ 

Mit einem zarten Strich den Augen dargewehren: 

Rom/ Stambol/ Londen/ Wien/ das stoltze Barzellon/ [605] 
Manoens wunder-ort/ Parif/ der Stadte Kron/ 

Budorgis Klares Haupt mit scharffen Punckten weisen: 

So werd ich nach Verdinst dich/ Schlesien/ nicht preisen/ 

Weil deine Grésse hat den Vorsatz mir verriikt. 

Was in dem Inbegriff von deinem Wesen blikt/ 
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Ist nur ein kleiner Tropff des auffgeschwellten Meeres/ 
Ein Funcke von dem Glantz des lichten Straalen-Heeres. 
Welch Maro lobte satt der Helden Auffenthalt/ 
Durchlauchter Fiirsten Sitz/ der Schleser Palmen-Wald/ 
Der langst in Ligien und Brigion erwachsen? 

Es schwingt sich Schlesien zur Phebe Lilgen-achsen/ 
Dieweil die Kokos-Frucht der Grossen Fiirsten Schaar 
In dero Scho® gesenckt. Hir wif sich wunderbar 

Der kénigliche Printz/ der Teutschen Helden Seele/ 

Der Held Georg-Rudolf* den in des Grabes Héle 

Noch Aratea klagt/ und hulde Weifheit libt/ 

Die den entgeisterten das stete Leben gibt. 

Du libtest/ Grosser Fiirst/ der wahren Klugheit Ehrer/ 
Die Kantzler sonder falsch/ Alfunsus todte Lehrer! 
Minerva hatte stets in deinem Hoff gehér/ 

Du warst ihr libster Sohn/ ihr Schlesischer Sever: 

Drum hat die Géttin sich bey aller Welt bemiihet/ 

Da® dir gantz wunderbar des Ruhmes Christwurtz bliihet. 
Der Grich’ halt den Achill/ der Slesjer dich erhéht/ 

Daf jener beym Homer/ dein Ruhm im Opitz steht/ 
Daf dich/ nechst Kélers Mund/ Henelius vergéttert/ 
Durch den dein ewigs Lob im Zeiten-Sturme wettert. 
Wie solt auch der nicht bliihn/ dem’ aller Heil sein Ruhm/ 
Gemeiner Nutz sein Wunsch/ der Frid sein Eigenthum? 
Der zwar zum Ursprung hat Durchlauchtiges Gebliithe/ 
Doch mehr Durchlauchtig ist im Hertzen und Gemiithe/ 
Wie du/ O Held/ gewest/ und der/ so dir gantz gleich/ 
Der tapfire Fiirst Georg :* den ans gestirnte Reich 

Die Fama langst versatzt. Sein Ruhn ist nie vergangen/ 
Und wird auch nie vergehn. Es Tédtet Gifft und Schlangen 
Die rothe Ochsenzung’. Ein Fiirstlich-hoher Geist/ 

Der gantz unfelbahr sich in seinem Leben weift/ 
Verdringt der Zeiten Gifft/ erbauet Mausoleen 

Von reinsten (!) Alabast/ die nimmermehr vergehen; 
Sein Tempel ist der Pol/ die Welt sein Grabestein: 

Die Tugend der Lifipp/ der seinen Ruhm griabt ein. 


Den Grossen Bruder Trotzt des Grossen Ludwigs*’ Tugend/ 


Die Fackel seiner Zeit/ ein rechter Fiirst der Jugend/ 
Der Wissenschafften Licht/ Piastens schéner Stern/ 
Des Schlesiens August/ der Teutschen Helden Kern/ 
Bey dem der Teuto hat die Liebes-Réhte funden/ 
Durch derer Krafft geheilt die innerlichen Wunden. 
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% Georg-Rudolf/ Hertzog zur Lignitz Brig. und Goldberg. Kayser: und K6nigl. 


Oberhauptmanschafts Verwalter in Ober- und Nieder-Schlesien. 


%* George/ Hertzog zur Lignitz und Brig/ dero Rém. Kayser- auch zu Hungarn 


27 Ludwig/ Hertzog zur Lignitz und Brig. 


und Béhmen K6nigl. Majest. Geheimer Rath/ Cammerer/ und Obrister Hauptmann 
im Hertzogthum Ober- und Nieder-Schlesien. 


Beare 


AlG ihr der Aberwitz die Klauen eingesenckt/ 

Selbst Svada die den Mund des Cajens hat getriinckt/ 

Die WeiSkunst/ welche hoch der Fiinffte Carl erhaben/ 
Die hatten sich verliebt an Hertzog Ludwigs Gaben/ 

Daf hir die Zunge brach in kluge Lehren lof/ 

Die dort ein honigflu8 mit Anmutt iibergof. 

Wann jrdische Gétter selbst der Kiinste Palmen netzen/ 
So wil idweder sich mit dero Frucht ergetzen. 

Die Welt satzt ihr allein der Fiirsten Beyspil fiir: 

Trajan macht sie gelehrt/ und grausam ein Busir. 

Wer kan nach Wiirden nun die Palmen einverleiben 

Ins Feld der Ewikeit/ die unser Fiirst bekleiben 

Durch eignen Fleif gemacht? des Nachruhms heller Schein 
Schreibt Hertzog Ludewig ins Buch der Nachwelt ein. 
Welch Schimmer bricht hervor? was sehn die Augenlieder? 
Mir winckt das Grosse Paar der erstbelobten Briider 

Auf ihrer Sonnen-Burg/ und Licht-gestirnten Bahn. 

Sie weisen héchst-erfreut/ O Hertzog Christian’*/ 

Dein silber-lichtes Haupt/ umringt mit Palmen-Aesten/ 
Mich diinckt/ sie spilen gleich mit solcher Worte Westen: 
Der Vater herschet noch in seinem Fiirstenthum/ 

Weil/ Bruder/ sich verjiingt durch deinen Glantz sein Ruhm. 
Welch Halb-gott wil sich dort mit tausend straalen wittern? 
Es steht Piastus auff/ der Stamm von Grésten Rittern/ 
Der Schnee beschleust sein Haar/ das eine Krone trug/ 
Als GOTT den Laster-Thron Popiliens zerschlug. 

Die Augen brennen hell von reinen Eyfers Flammen/ 

Der Tugend feurger Glantz muf noch in Worten stammen: 
Der Séhne Gottesfurcht/ der Kinder Grosses Thun/ 
Beseelet meine Leich’ und lasset sie nicht ruhn/ 

Hir straalt noch meine Kron nach neunmahl hundert Jahren: 
Dergleichen Heil ist nie den Polen widerfahren. 

Es herrscht nach CASIMIR nunmehr mein Grosser Sohn: 
Ein Oestereicher Zweig bezieret Seine Kron. 

O Michael/ mein Trost! O Michael/ mein Kénig! 

Dein Sinn ist Himmel-weit! Du hast noch viel zu wenig! 
Daf auff dich stammen mu mein ewig-fester Fried! 

Was/ Kinder/ ihr gethan mir gleich von Glid auff Glid! 

O blithe Michael! Piastens neues Hoffen! 

Es hat an Leonor mein Wunsch wol eingetroffen! 

Durch Polen nicht allein; Auch Schlesien bringt Frucht/ 
Zu mainer Nachwelt Nutz ward ich hervor gesucht; 

Mich schmiickt Fiirst Christian/ der allen héchst-beliebet/ 
Weil Schén’ und Tugend Ihm die rechte Farbe giebet. 
Wann die Adonis-Ros’ auff griinen Sammte bliiht/ 

Den Purpur-Mantel tragt/ mit tausend Funcken gliiht/ 
Den Zimmet-Athem haucht/ und Amber-Winde sendet/ 


28 Christian/ Hertzog zur Lignitz Brig und Wolau. 
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Lebt ieder dero Gold und ihrem Lob verpfandet. 

Weil sich mein grosser Sohn umbs Vaterland verdient/ 

Die rechte Klugheit ehrt/ an Tugend-Friichten griint/ 

Die Teutsche Palmen pflantzt/ des Teutens Sprach’ erleuchtet/ 
Durch treuer Sorgen Schweifi desselben Zweige feuchtet/ 
Saturnus Zeit dem Land/ und Ruhm demselben reicht/ 
Wer kan Ihm abhold seyn? Selbst Sonn und Mond’ erbleicht 
Dem Fiirsten/ der den Thron der holden Gnaden driicket/ 
Er wird durch diesen Sitz im Tugend Saal erblicket. 

Wie? seh’ ich auch im Geist schon jene Zeit angehn/ 

Da mich wird Schlesien noch Sternen-an erhéhn 

Im Printz Georg-Wilhelm. Er gleichet sich den Ahnen: 
Die Welt und Nachwelt wil noch mehr der Ehren-Fahnen 
Durch [hn mir hencken auff. Piast ist nie verzehrt 

Weil junge Fenix stets die Asche nur gewehrt. 

Den Thron muf Michael/ die Tugend Wilhelm erben: 
Drum herrscht Piastus noch; Mein Ruhm kan niemals sterben. 
So schloB des Kénigs Mund: Der Helden lange Rey 
Umgibet freudig Ihn/ und fillet gantzlich bey. 

Sie schwindet: Ich erstarr’. An deines Lobes Sonnen/ 
Durchlauchter Fiirst/ ist mir der Fliigel Wachs zerronnen: 
Des Mundes Harff erstummt/ die zarte Saite reist/ 
Amphion selbst verspilt bey einem solchen Geist. 

Und wie Carthago dort/ sind Helden hir/ zu ehren: 

Ein tiffes Schweigen mag/ was Himmlisch ist/ belehren. 
Durchlauchter/ netze stets der Teutschen Palmen Pflantz’ 
Zum gantzen Landes Nutz’! Es muf mit hohem Glantz 
Dein héchst-gekréntes Hauf in stoltzem Gliicke strahlen/ 
Und dein versilbert Haar der Nachwelt Diirer mahlen. 

Die Fiirsten haben zwar ein Fiirstliches Gemiitt 

Dem Palmen-Baum erweist. Doch wird in gleicher Giitt 
Der Grossen Grafen Blum/ der Edlen Kern verspiiret: 
Auf dem in Schlesien die Palm ward auffgefiihret. 

Sol ich erzehlen wol/ was Samen aufgestreut 

Der Herr zu Dohna”® hat/ der Spigel seiner Zeit / 

Des Mars und Pallas Sohn? Der durch die Wunder-Kriffte 
Nach Art der Dictam-Blum und Adler Steine Saffte 

Sein Schlesien geheilt. Die Teutsche Palm bekleibt/ 

Weiln Casper**/ Herr von Felsz von ihr den Gifft zertreibt/ 
Wann Teutsche Freyheit Er war miihsam zu beschiitzen/ 
Und vor den Untergang mit eigner Faust zu stiitzen. 

Ein Teutscher Helden-Muth erhéhte seinen Stand/ 

Mit welchem Teutsche Treu verschwestert sich befand. 
Der Fahne kiihner Flug/ die donnernden Mufqveten/ 

Der Kiiriss’ heller Schein/ das Schallen der Trompeten/ 


29 Christoff/ Burggraff und Herr zu Dohna/. 
© Caspar/ des H. Rém. Reichs Graff Colonna/ Edler Herr von u. zu Felf/. 





Beare 


Der Feinde heisses Blutt hat/ Held/ dich héchst-ergétzt/ 
Von dem ein kluges Buch in gleichem Werth geschitzt. 

Und wol! Tragt Pallas nicht zugleich auch Helm und Wafen? 
Philippens grosser Sohn kan erst geruhig schlafen/ 

Wann unter seinem Haupt Homer ligt und ein Schwerdt: 
Die Feder und der Stahl hat Helden nur erklahrt. 

Wie sol Colonna dann der Lethe Gallen schmecken? 

Des Nachruhms Silber mag kein Zeiten-Rost beflecken. 
Drum bliiht auch Schilling®™ noch: Er ward nicht hingerafft/ 
Weil Ihn der Krantz beziehrt erhaltner Vélckerschafft/ 

Dafi Marf und seine Frau Ihn vor den Sohn erkandten: 

Er brauchet selbst die Zeit zu seinem Abgesandten/ 

Wann derer Fliigel Ihn zur Ruhmes Sonnen fiihrt/ 

Wo keines Neides Zahn sein Wolverhalten riihrt. 

Der Tugend Maulbeerbaum kan langsam auf-mit-schlagen: 
Er mu& der Ehre Frucht zu rechter Zeit wol tragen. 

Was hat Sebottendorff® dir/ Schlesis/ nicht geniitzt? 
Durch diesen Butthus ward des Landes Heil gestiitzt/ 

Al® deinen Fiirsten er die Klugheit eingegossen/ 

Die dir mit vollem Strom in deine Scho geflossen. 

Es muf des Ungliicks Wolck’ ein gantzes Land umzihn/ 
Wann seiner Fiirsten Lentz versiumt ein Tigellin. 

Philippus schenckt dem Sohn’ ein Schatten-leres Leben; 
Des Stagaritens Zucht kan Alexandern geben/ 

Den Welt und Himmel ehrt. Hir kan mehr Samen streun/ 
Ein Mensch/ al® sonst ein Land pflegt Garben abzumayn. 
Drum mégen wir nach Werth Sebottendorff nicht loben: 
Es hat sein Wolgemutt sich Sternen-gleich erhoben: 

Der kluge Fleif zertrib das Bése voller Macht 

Und hat selbst Lebens-Oel auf Laster-Gifft gebracht/ 

Daf Teutsche Tugend Ihn auff ihren Hoff geladen/ 

Wo seinem Ruhme mehr kein Zeiten-Sturm kan schaden. 
Komm/ grosses Schlesien/ und schaue ferner an/ 

Mit was vor Nutzen dir gelebet beygethan 

Des Schweinitz* Helden-Muth (den Breflau halten kénnen 
Vor seinen Scipio) des Hohbergs* hohe Sinnen/ 

Der Himmel-gleiche Geist der Herrns von Lilgenau*/ 

Der Fleif Sebottendorffs®/ (der auff der Tugend Au 

Dem grossen Vetter gleich des Nachruhms Blum erlesen) 
Die Weifheit des von Loos*’/ des klugen Raders** Wesen/ 


* Friedrich von Schilling. 

2 Peter von Sebottendorff. 

33 George Herman von Schweinitz/.Obrister. 
* Caspar von Hohberg. 

% Cyprian Jonas von Lilgenau. 

%* Hans von Sebottendorff. 

7 Christoff von Loof. 

38 Ernst Dietrich von Rader. 
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Das Wolthun des von Berg**/ und wie die wackre Schaar 
Der andern Helden heist/ so hoch-beliebet war 

Dem ddlen Palmen-Baum auf deinen Mutter-Briisten/ 
Weil Phebus oder Mars den Geist pflag aufzuriisten 

Mit seiner hohen Glutt. Dich wapnet noch dein Held 

Der adlen Phocion/ der tapfre Sommerfeld**/ 

Der Teutscher Tugend bliiht al8 Ros’ und Anemone/ 

Dem Laster/ al Napell/ wann er den Tod zu Lohne 

Des Landes Wélffen gibt. Auff seiner Gaben See 

Fahrt mein gantz schwaches Schiff nicht auff die stoltze Héh’/ 
So Wolcken an sich wallt. Mich blendt zur einen Seiten 
Des Nahmes helles Licht/ das seinen Strahl zuleiten 

Von erstem Ursprung pflegt. Zur andern aber spilt 

Was nur vom Himmel kémt/ und wieder auch erzilt/ 

Was nach dem Himmel reucht. Ich seh’ auch Posern* glintzen 
Den Tugend wol-gepriifft in seiner Jahre Lentzen/ 

Al® Kluges Reisen hat Ihm Klugheit beygelegt/ 

Daf dessen fruchtbar Stamm nun schéne Friichte triigt. 
Wer wol die Welt durchreist/ der Vélcker Sitten lernet/ 
Und dieses héchst betracht/ was Fremder Staat besternet/ 
Was dif®/ was jenes Land vor holde Steten schmiickt/ 

Der hat den Reif’-Compa8 zum rechten Zil geriickt/ 

Wie du/ wol-werthes Paar. Der Himmel la® Euch bliihen! 
Der Jahre Rose muf im héchsten Purpur gliihen! 

Siht schon die Teutsche Welt nicht schrifftlich eure Frucht/ 
Genug: daf} Teutsches Heil ihr zubefédern sucht. 

Mecenas muf so wol/ als Flaccus/ ewig griinen/ 

Weil dieser durch den Schein des andern Gunst geschienen: 
Wann keine Sonne glantzt/ hat Mond und Stern kein Licht: 
Wann kein Augustus lebt/ so singet Maro nicht. 

Der Dritte Ferdinand Kan Uns den Kircher geben/ 
Patronen sind allein der Musen Geist und Leben. 

Die Ehre ist ein Ring/ die Weifheit dessen Stein: 

Sie spilt erst Wunderbar/ wann sie versiatzt darein. 

Jedoch wir wollen auch besehn die Carioten: 

Es griint Elysien durch solche Himmels-Boten. 

Der weite Kreif§ bekennt und tragt dis Urtheil bey/ 

Daf unser Schlesien der Schwanen Mutter sey 

Weil hir das Kleeblat wuchs der Géttlichen Poéten/ 

Vor welchem Neid erbleicht und Ha® sich muf erréthen. 
Wie wird mir? Seh’ ich nicht den Teutschen Helicon? 

Den Schlesischen Parnaf? Es herscht auff dessen Thron 
Des grossen Opitzs* Geist. Was seinen Kérper schmiiket/ 


3° George von Berg. 

4° Andreas von Sommerfeld/ Obrister. 

“' Heinrich von Poser/ Ober Steuer Einnehmer im Schweidn. Fiirstenthum. 
® Martin Opitz von Boberfeldt. 
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Beschimt des Sopfi Pracht. Der Purpur ist gestiiket 

Gantz Géttlich/ Wunder-voll. Die Krone/ so erlaubt 

Vor dem Apollo war/ bekrént nunmehr sein Haupt. [830] 
Minerva reichet ihm des Zepters Deamanten/ 

Mit welchen sie geprangt. Die Musen sind Trabanten; 

Die Venus lernt sein Teutsch/ Ja sie bekannte frey/ 

Daf hir der Worte Pracht nun lauter Zucker sey: 

Der Opitz/ dem die Lust von seinen Lippen lachte/ [835] 
That itz/ was Titans Rad nimals zuwegens brachte: 

Man spiirte/ wie der Mund so nichts als Zimmet blif/ 

In unsern Schlesien die Lorbern steigen hif/ 

Und durch den siissen Thon die Teutschen Palmen netzte/ 

Daf dessen Zucker-frucht auch Kaiser selbst ergetzte. [840] 
Der Himmel stund bewegt/ als dieser sein Gesang: 

Ich hab’ ein Werck vollbracht® durch Luft und Wolcken drang. 

Ja/ ja: ich geb’ es zu. Du hast Uns nicht gewiesen 

Columbus neuwe Welt/ noch Chiliens grause Riesen. 

Nur dis/ was Géttlich ist/ die allererste Bahn/ [845] 
Auff welche Pieris nun Hochteutsch treten kan. 

Der Himmel hat dein Haupt mit Lorbern reich gekriénet/ 

Und deine VerSkunst auch vor aller Welt bethrénet/ 

Von deinem Lorbeer-Baum ward unser Wald erzeug) 

Der bey der Nachwelt sich mit tausend Baumen neigt. [&50] 
Die Aeste breiten sich zu den beperlten Bogen: 

Die Weifheit ist durch dich ins Teutsche Land gezogen. 

Was Hellas dem Homer/ Rom schuldig dem Virgil/ 

Das Welschland dem Petrarch/ der Spaner Vegens-Spil/ 

Das Holland/ Heinsien/ und Franckreich dem Marinen/ [855] 
Dem Sydney Albion/ das Persen Mufladinen: 

Di® bleibet Schlesien/ Dir/ Opitz/ stets verpflicht/ 

Die zwar al Géttin herrscht/ weil du ihr Sonnen-Licht. 

Du bist Penelope/ der Liebes-Oel gebrennet 

Der Buhler grosse Schaar/ wann dir ist nachgerennet [860] 
Des Tschernings siisser Mund/ des KGlers tieffer Geist/ 

Des Flemmings Wunder-Macht/ die beyden Schultzen Fleif/ 

Und sehr viel ander mehr/ bis dein Ulysses kommen 

Der iiber-Irdsche Gryph* der dich in Schutz genommen: 

Der Teutsche Sophocles/ das Wunder unser Zeit/ [865] 
Der Phenix kluger Welt/ das Bild der Ewikeit/ 

Die zweite Morgenréth’/ auff derer giildnes Wincken 

Die Teutsche VerGkunst bliiht/ der Wei®heit Stralen Blincken 

In unserm Schlesien. Es ward durch diesen Nil 

Die Teutsche Palm befeucht. Das rauhe Trauer-Spil [870] 
Erscheint nunmehr durch Ihn/ mit Purpur reich geschmiiket. 

Wann auff dem Schauplatz wird in wahrer Farb’ erbliket 


8 Mart. OPIT. Poet. Waldern libr. 1. XX XVII. Carm. p. m. 64. 
“ Andreas Gryphius, des Grofiglogauischen Fiirstenthums Land-Syndicus. 
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Hir grauser Fiirsten-Mord/ dort roth-gefarbter Sand/ 

Auff dem gekréntes Blutt verspritzt des Henckers Hand/ 

Hir ein verfluchter Dolch mit Bruder-Blutt gefarbet/ [875] 
Dort ein gezucktes Beil/ das Themis selbst verderbet/ 

Hir Schwefel-gelbes Feur/ das Catharin bewehrt/ 

Dort argste Raserey/ die Martyrer verzehrt/ 

Hir eines Helden-Geist/ vors Vaterland verspritzet/ 

Dort ein Gespenst/ das erst zur Himmels-Liebe niitzet. [880] 
Es klagt Melpomene nun mehr den Schaden nicht/ 

Daf Cesars Edipus der Teutschen Welt gebricht/ 

Daf Ajax und Achill Octavians verdorben/ 

Weil sie durch Gryphen hat ihr schénstes Lob erworben. 

Wie sang sein Géttlich Geist/ in GOTT allein’ entbrand? [885] 
Wie eyfrig sucht’ er nicht der Gottesfurcht Orant? 

Der ob verborgner Krafft uns kan unsterblich machen. 

Weg Pindar! Flaccus weg! Ihr seyd nur zu verlachen/ 

Wenn Gryph in heisser Glutt so hoch pindarisirt/ 

Da& er weit iiber sich offt seine Sinnen fiihrt. [890] 
Wie hoch erstrecken sich die Himmlischen Gedanken? 

Die Welt scheint Ihm zu klein/ die Sternen enge Schrancken/ 

Wann er den Kirchhoff wahlt zur seinen hohen Schul/ 

Den Todten-Kopff zur Lehr/ den Sarch zum Predigstuhl. 

Dein modernd Haupt/ O Gryph/ muf noch von Gryphen lehren! [895] 
Der Kreif sol deinen Ruhm von dir entseelten héren! 

Warum entsetzst du dich? Es lebt kein Albert nicht! 

Du redest/ ob dich schon Aqvinas je zerbricht! 

Weil du in Grabern kanst mehr al vergeistert singen/ 

So muf auch gleicher Thon auf deinem Grabe dringen. [900] 
Unsterblich-grosser Geist! Kein Mensch kan Gryphens Ruhm 

Nach Wiirden breiten auf; (dif ist sein Eigenthum) 

Es sey/ da selbst der Gryph mit seinen Versen kommen/ 

Drauff wird nach Wiirden erst des Gryphens Lob vernommen. 

Auch Logaw* strahlt hervor/ der Schleser helle Zir [905] 
Der Sinnen Miltz-Kraut hat vil grosse Wunder fiir/ 

Durch der verkleinert ward mit michtigem Beginnen 

Der auffgeschwollne Miltz/ die Art Suffenens-Sinnen. 

Wer dif8 erwegt/ was er der Nachwelt auffgesatzt/ 

Wird durch den Ernst genutzt/ und durch den Schertz ergetzt. [910] 
Hier hat die Gratien selbst Venus auSgelassen/ 

Die doch Apollo pflegt in Weiheit Gold zu fassen: 

Er redt von Sachen scharff/ nicht aber der Person/ 

Der Schertz ist sonder Gall/ gibt Zucker nur zu Lohn. 

Rom riihmt den Martial/ das Engelland Owenen: [915] 
Er thut es beyden nach; Sein Ruhm wird ewig thénen. 

Es herrscht in Schlesien nicht nur der Musen Chor/ 

Die Weifheit selber Steht in Purpur-hohem Flor: 


* Fridrich von Logau von und auff Brockant. In Sinn-Gedichten sich Salomon von 
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Der Schleser Frantzke“ kan ein klares Beyspiel fiihren/ 
Den alle Wissenschafft war miihsam aufzuzihren. 

Der Weifheit Sevenbaum wolt in Ihm herrlich bliihn/ 
Daf er dem Weirauch selbst Astreens gleiche schin. 

Was wir verwundern ie am Spanschen Goveanen/ 

An Franckreichs Ranconet’ und Gregorn Tholosanen/ 
Am Brisson/ am Cujatz/ am welschen Torniell/ 

Am Teutschem Wesembeck und Grossem Tiraqvell/ 

Di® miissen gleichfalls auch am Frantzke wir erheben: 
Noch mehr/ daf Frantzke kan zugleich Uns Alle geben. 
Was jenen einfach nur der Himmel zuerkand: 

Dif hat Er gantz allein dem Frantzke zugewand. 

Weil wir dich/ Grosser Rath/ nicht zu erheben wissen/ 
Komm Clio/ lasse mich den Musen-Bronnen schliissen. 
Hilff Himmel/ Was ist das? Kan ich nicht schiffen ein? 
Wil erst das Ufer dann den Segeln abhold seyn? 

Hilt Echineis mich/ da® er Verzug mir sende? 

Ach nein! Es bliiht hervor gleich eine Sonnenwende‘’/ 
Die in den Palmen-Wald gepflantzet Fiirst August. 

Es hegt Teutonie bey ihrem Schatten Lust: 

Hir hat Ergetzlikeit zu leben ihr erkohren. 

Welch Schall durchreist die Lufft? Was klingt mir in den Ohren? 
Wer blendet mein Gesicht? Welch unbegrintzter Schein? 
Er trutzt der Sonnen Gold/ des Mondens Helffenbein. 
Erscheint mein Breszlau nicht in ihrem Silber-Stiicke? 
Kein Sterblicher ertrigt doch diese Sternen-Blicke. 

Sie hiillet Purpur ein; Die Séhne folgen ihr/ 

Der Mund-Rubin entbrennt in solcher Worte Zir: 
Himmlisch-gesinnter Sohn! Wie sol ich dich wol riihmen? 
Mit was vor Rednerey werd’ ich dein Lob bebliimen? 
Dein Geist verachtet stets ein Irdisch-schnédes Thun: 
Du kanst dem Adler gleich auff schwerer Erd nicht ruhn/ 
Und schwingst dich Sonnen-an. Sol ich Dich Chloris nennen? 
Die Blumen geben ja Dich/ Blume/ zu erkennen/ 

Die nechst dein kluger Fleif au® jenem Rémer hat 

So wunder-schén gepflantzt zum allgemeinen Staat. 

Was sol ich/ Schébel/ dir vor Ruhmes-Tempel bauen/ 
Seit ich die Vater-Schaar verewigt an-kan-schauen? 

Es wird auf meiner Scho noch ein Virgil entstehn/ 

Der Dich/ Eneen/ muf bey aller Welt erhéhn/ 

Weil gleiche Frémikeit in Euch wil beyden stammen/ 
Und jener den Anchi8/ Du mich/ reist auf den Flammen [960] 
Dein Himmlisch Sinnen hat der Palmen-Baum verspiirt 
Daf dich das Ober-Haupt in diesen Garten fiihrt. 


George Frantzke / JCt. Com. Pal. Caes. First!. Sachs. Geheimer Rath/ Cantzler/ 


auch des Fiirst]. Consistorii Praesident. 
*7 George Schébel/ J.U.C. der BresGlauischen Bibliotheken Wolverordneter Jn- 


Spector. 
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Hochwiirdigster August/ der Spruch ist wolgerathen; 

Ich sehe schon erfreut des werthen Schébels Thaten. 

Der Zeiten Spigel weist mir meiner Graber Ehr’: [965] 
Ich hab’ an Ihm erzihlit den Schlesischen Gruter. 

Seht/ unsre Mutter-scho8 ligt voller Palmen-Friichte! 

Gliick zu! mein lieber Sohn! Dein Lob wird nie zu nict te. 

Vergénne/ Héchster/ mir den Schébeln noch ein Jahr! 

Doch daf nicht/ kiirtzer ist/ als des Aristons war. [970] 
Wie/ Bre®lau? Fleuchst du schon? Was nutzt mir Leyr und seiten? 

Ich kan! ich kan doch nicht des Schébelns Lob ausbreiten. 

Ich hér’ auch seinen Ruhm besingen dort den Schwan 

Aus Phebens Rosen-Pfort: Hir steht mir schweigen an. 

Ein hoch-gestirnter Geist steigt tiber Wolck und Himmel [975] 
Stets seinem Ursprung zu: Verachtet das Getiimmel/ 

So nach der Erden schmeckt/ umarmt die hohe spur/ 

Und brennt in heisser Gliitt/ geriihret von Natur: 

Er ist ein Dedalus/ die sinnen seine fliigel: 

So rennt er zu dem zil/ mit freigelaSnem Ziigel. [980] 


Nun Zephyr/ héhr eins auff mit deinem sanfften wehn! 

La® unsre Segel nicht so prachtig auff-sich-blehn! 

Wir kreutzen vil zu hoch auff diesen weiten wellen: 

Wir wiinschen nun einmal Uns an den Port zustellen. 

Selbst Clio steht beschamt ob dir/ O Landes-Blum/ [985] 
Thr angesicht erblast/ da sie nicht deinen Ruhm/ 

Vor solche hohe Gunst als Herold aus-kan-schreyen: 

Sie muf mit tiffen Knie nur Demutts-Liigen streuen. 

Du aber/ Grosser Fiirst/ wirff gnadig das Gesicht/ 

Wie deine art sonst ist/ auff Erd’ und dis Gedicht/ [990] 
Das meine Jugend hat vom Palmen-Baum gesungen/ 

Als in Europen gleich durch Dich sein Ruhm erklungen/ 

O drittes Oberhaupt! Es muf} der Himmel dir 

Verleihen stete Gunst/ das Teutscher Datteln Zir 

Mit unverwelkter Pracht zun lichten Silber-achsen [995] 
Noch unter solchem Schutz des héchst-bethrénten Sachsen 

Erheb’ ihr stoltzes Haupt. O leb’ in wahrer Ruh/ 

Daf der Durchlauchten Schaar wir stetig ruffen zu: 

Weil durch den Printz August Augustens Zeit ist worden/ 

Tragt wolgerathne Frucht der Teutsche Palmen-orden. [1000] 


RoBERT L. BEARE 








OLD ENGLISH GLOSSARY GLEANINGS 


THE TEN Old English words discussed here all occur in one or more of 
the Latin-Old English glossaries, several being known from no other 
source. Study of these glossary entries, and of the literary sources of 
the Latin lemmas when such can be found, has revealed some informa- 
tion about each of these words which is not available in the standard 
Old English dictionaries.' Four of the words discussed are, I believe, 
ghost words. 


1. frummeoluc. This word, known only from the gloss nectar: 
frummeoluc, WW 456, 18,’ is defined by BTD as ‘the first milk, nectar.’ 
BTS substitutes the definition ‘milk fresh from the cow (?), the best 
milk,’ and HD adds nothing. Since nectar does not ordinarily mean 
‘milk,’ the main hope of understanding frummeoluc appears to lie in 
finding the source of the lemma. One conceivable source is Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses 15, 116, quid meruistis oves ... pleno quae fertis in 
ubere nectar, where nectar means sheep’s milk. But the likelihood is 
small that the gloss came from this passage, for there is nothing here 
to account for OE frum- ‘first’ and no other evidence I know of to 
connect this gloss, or the glossary from which it comes,’ with the works 
of Ovid. A much more likely source is Aldhelm’s metrical De Virgini- 
tate, |. 1600.4 There is good reason to suspect Aldhelm as the source of 
this gloss, for more than half the lemmas in the glossary are trace- 
able to Aldhelm’s works and the lemma nectar here stands at the be- 
ginning of what appears to be a small batch of Aldhelm words.’ What 
establishes this source as not only possible but likely, however, is the 
context of nectar at |. 1600: favi croceum destillans flumine nectar/ Et 
simul ubertim candescens lacte colostrum. Here neciar means ‘honey,’ 
not ‘milk’; but exactly one line beyond nectfar occurs the word colos- 


'T refer to the Bosworth-Toller Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, the Bosworth-Toller 
Supplement, A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 3d ed., by J. R. Clark Hall, and Alten- 
glisches Etymologisches W érterbuch by F. Holthausen. These works are cited hereafter 
as, respectively, BTD, BTS, HD, and HEW. 

2 Reference is to the Wright-Wiilcker Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies 
(London, 1884). 

* The first glossary in MS Cotton Cleopatra A3, printed in Wright-Wiilcker as 
Glossary XT. 

* Aldhelm references in this article are to R. Ehwald’s Aldhelmi Opera (Berlin, 
1919). 

5 This batch runs as follows: WW 456, 19 nanciscuntur is found at Ald. 230,7; WW 
456, 20 normulis, Ald. 232, 20; WW 456, 21 numquit, Ald. 236, 17; WW 456, 22 natili- 
cium, Ald. 308, 8; WW 456, 23 nodaretur, Ald. 311, 12. 
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frum, which means just what frummeoluc ought to mean, ‘beestings, 
first milk after delivery.’ I suggest that frummeoluc was intended by 
the glossator to render colostrum rather than neclar. The pairing of a 
gloss with the wrong lemma in the process of compiling a glossary 
from a glossed manuscript was a rather common mistake among 
scribes. It would have been an especially understandable mistake here 
if the poem were written not continuously across the page but in 
lines of verse, as it was in some manuscripts (see facsimile in Ehwald’s 
edition), for colostrum would then come directly below nectar. 


2. geroscian. At WW 468, 13, this word is printed gerostode, but 
the MS (Cotton Cleopatra A3) has geroscode. The only other docu- 
mentations of the word also have c rather than /. However, the mis- 
reading in Wright-Wiilcker has resulted in several lexicographical 
errors: BTS enters both gerdsiod and réstian in addition to the proper 
form geroscian; HD enters gerdstian as the basic form with gerdscian 
merely a variant; Lindsay, in The Corpus Glossary, indicates that 
geroscade at Corpus P118 should be read with -st-. HEW rightly omits 
the form with / and enters only geroscian, giving cognates in OHG and 
Lith.’ 


3. hracca. BTD enters this word from Somner with the definition 
‘the back part of the head.’ BTS, retaining the word, documents it 
with four glossary entries: WW 463, 21 occipul: hracca and the forms 
hreacca, hreca, and hrecca, which gloss occiput in the Epinal, Erfurt, 
and Corpus glossaries, respectively. HD likewise enters hracca, de- 
fining it only by its lemma. Despite its persistent presence in the 
dictionaries, there is considerable reason to believe that hracca is a 
ghost word; it probably should be read hnecca ‘neck.’ BTS shows 
hnecca to be a common rendering of occiput. Furthermore, the four 
documentations of hracca probably all come from one original gloss. 
Corpus is related to the Epinal-Erfurt Glossary at this point, and the 
glossary containing the spelling Aracca is here closely related to Cor- 
pus.* It was long ago suggested that the Epinal-Erfurt forms be read 


® Corpus Glossary P118 pascsos: geroscade and WW 276, 35 parsus: geroscod. All 
Corpus references are to W. M. Lindsay’s The Corpus Glossary (Cambridge University, 
1921). 

7 English “roast,” from OF rostir, is first documented by the OED in 1297. The 
word is of Germanic origin (cf. OHG résten, Ger. résten), but I have found no evidence 
of its existence in OE. 

8 The relationship between Corpus and the Epinal-Erfurt Glossary is shown as 
follows: Corpus 0101 parallels Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum 5, 376, 40; Corpus 0102, 
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hnecca (CGL 7, 701), and Lindsay (The Corpus Glossary, 0113) with- 
out question reads the Corpus form as Anecca; so also should hracca 
be read. 


4. hreof. At WW 511, 36, and WW 436, 17, appears the meaning- 
less entry /arbatos: hreofe. BTS gives as source of the identical lemmas 
Aldhelm’s prose De Virginitate 310, 2, larvatos et comitiales ac ceteros 
valitudinarios pristinae sanitali restituit, and remarks that the glos- 
sator seems to have misunderstood the passage.® Actually, the gloss 
hreofe probably belongs to elefantina, which occurs five lines earlier 
in the phrase manu arida et elefantina. OE hreof is a common rendering 
of elephantinus.' 


5. lececreft. At WW 442, 13, this common word appears as a 
gloss to mechanicam, and Wiilcker notes that /écecrefi translates 
medicam rather than mechanicam. BTD and BTS omit this occurrence 
of lécecreft. The explanation of this gloss is found at the source of the 
lemma. The word mechanicam and the two preceding lemmas, metricam 
and musicam, can be traced to Aldhelm’s prose De Virginitate 320, 
13-14: philosophorum disciplinas, hoc est arithmeticam, geometricam, 
musicam, astronomiam, astologiam et mechanicam." Ehwald’s note to 
this passage shows a variant reading of arithmelicam to have been 
arethimedicam. The gloss lececreft probably came about because the 
glossator had before him this variant and read -medicam as a separate 
word. A somewhat similar mistake occurred in the second lemma 
above, where the scribe entered me(ricam in the glossary instead of 
Aldhelm’s geometricam. 





CGL 5, 376, 42; Corpus 0109, CGL 5, 376, 17; Corpus 0111, CGL 5, 376, 20a; Corpus 
0113, CGL 5, 376, 31; Corpus 0116, CGL 5, 376, 32; Corpus 0117, CGL 5, 376, 52; 
Corpus 0118, CGL 5, 376, 53. 

The glossary containing hracca is MS Cotton Cleopatra A3. It here parallels 
Corpus as follows: WW 463, 15, Corpus 0224; WW 463, 16, Corpus 037; WW 463, 17, 
Corpus 0232; WW 463, 18, Corpus 038; WW 463, 19, Corpus 043; WW 463, 20, Corpus 
0111; WW 463, 21, Corpus 0113. 

* BTS’s source is right. The first gloss occurs in an unalphabetized Aldhelm glos- 
sary (WW’s Glossary XII), and the second in a section of Glossary XI which alpha- 
betizes the lemmas of Glossary XII. 

10 See BTD under hreoflic, BTS under hreof, and Napier’s Old English Glosses 2073 
elefantinesa: hreoflic, 3584 elephantino: hreofligum, 4927 elephantina: hreoflige, and 7, 
262 elephantino: hreoflicum. 

4! Before and after the lemmas cited, this batch runs in part as follows: WW 442, 
7 maturius, Ald. 318, 12; WW 442, 8 mastigias, Ald. 318, 14; WW 442, 9 mastigium 
(shown by the MS to have been added beside mastigias); WW 442, 10 magnopere, Ald. 
318, 15; WW 442, 14 matertere, Ald. 322, 20. 
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6. mete gemeres. These words appear as an unintelligible gloss 
to the lemma nec minus at WW 455, 10. The lemma comes from 
Aldhelm’s metrical De Virginitate, |. 2121: nec minus interea Romae 
tiruncula Christi Floruit Eustochium.” Nothing here clarifies the odd 
gloss, but eight lines farther on in the poem appears the probable ex- 
planation in the line Cum vir mundanae clausissel limina metae and 
in Ehwald’s note showing a variant spelling mete for metae. The mete 
in the gloss is very likely this Latin word meta ‘end, extremity, limit.’ 
A suitable OE rendering would be gemére ‘boundary, border.’ Thus 
what was taken by the compiler of the glossary to be a rendering of 
nec minus is probably a separate lemma and gloss. BTD gives one 
other instance where gem@re translates Lat. mefa and several instances 
where gem@re translates /erminus or finis, which words are used in the 
Corpus Glossary to render meta. 


7. onligenre. This word, documented from the gloss impactae: 
onligenre in the Corpus Glossary (1205 in Lindsay’s edition), is entered 
by BTD as the sole occurrence of the past participle of onléon ‘lend.’ 
The gloss occurs in a portion of Corpus which is closely related to 
the Epinal-Erfurt Glossary; the corresponding entry in Epinal is 
inpacte: anslegaengrae and in Erfurt impactae: aslegenrae (CGL 5, 
366, 49). These OE words are past participles of sléan ‘strike.’ 
Lindsay, in a note to the Corpus entry, suggests a reason why Corpus 
has onligenre where Epinal and Erfurt have anslegaengrae and aslegen- 
rae. In the collection of Orosius glosses used in common by the com- 
pilers of Epinal-Erfurt and of Corpus, he states, there were apparently 
two identical lemmas in near proximity, inpactae interpreted ‘lent’ 
and inpactae interpreted ‘smitten.’ The first came from Orosius 1, 8, 
12, statuta quintae partis pactione, and the second from Orosius 5, 9, 2, 
alio ictu clauae cerebro inpactae.“ The compiler of Corpus selected the 
first, Lindsay concludes, the compiler of Epinal-Erfurt, the second. 

The alternative to Lindsay’s theory is to regard onligenre as merely 
a mistake for anslegenre, and there are reasons for preferring this 

12 Lemmas before and after run as follows: WW 455, 7 non cessit, 1. 1403; WW 455, 
8 Nitria, 1. 1458; WW 455, 9 notetur, 1. 1954; WW 455, 11 nebulam, |. 2246; WW 455, 
12 nectar, 1. 2505; WW 455, 13 nectare, 1. 2525. 

18 The parallel portion runs in part as follows: CGL 5, 366, 46 is found at Corpus 
1201; CGL 5, 366, 47, Corpus 1203; CGL 5, 366, 48, Corpus 1204; CGL 5, 366, 50, Corpus 
1206; CGL 5, 366, 51, Corpus 1207: CGL 5, 366, 52, Corpus 1208. For more information 
on the related portions, see W. M. Lindsay, The Corpus, Epinal, Erfurt and Leyden 
Glossaries (Oxford, 1921), esp. p. 27. 


4 Reference is to Orosius’ Historiarum Adversum Paganos, Libri VII, ed. C. 
Zangemeister (Leipzig, 1889). 
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simpler explanation. First, Lindsay must suppose that pactione gave 
rise to a lemma inpactae. Second, the glossary in MS Cotton Cleo- 
patra A3, which is closely related to the Corpus Glossary at this point, 
has inpacte: anslegenre (WW 428, 29)." Third, a number of other very 
corrupt forms appear in Corpus: for example, Corpus has dorsos where 
Epinal-Erfurt and Cotton Cleopatra A3 have correctly dros; Corpus 
has geneord where Erfurt has correctly ginehord (gine hord ‘ample 
hoard’); Corpus has ungeuuemmid where Epinal-Erfurt and Cotton 
Cleopatra A3 correctly have the word without the um- prefix. In all 
probability, then, the Corpus word onligenre is a mistake for ansle- 
genre ‘smitten.’ 


8. sealfcynn. This compound, defined ‘ointment, an unguent’ 
by the dictionaries, is known only from the gloss amaracium: sealfcyn 
(WW 351, 30). Though Wright-Wiilcker does not show it, the MS 
reveals that this entry, like several dozen others in the same glossary, 
stands outside the regular column of the glossary. Furthermore, 
amaracium is one of five consecutive out-of-column lemmas which 
can be traced to Books 4 and 5 of Isidor’s Etymologies.'* The lemma in 
question is found at E/ym. 4, 12, 8, and its context throws light on 
OE sealfcynn: Sunt et quaedam ab inventorum nomine, ul amaracinum. 
Nam quidam tradunt regium quendam puerum Amaracum nomine 
complura unguentorum genera ferentem casu prolapsum esse, el maiorem 
ex commixlione odorem creasse. Apparently sealfcynn reflects unguen- 
torum genera."" 


9. ungearwyrd. This word, entered from the gloss in/emerata: 
ungearwyrd (WW 421, 32), is treated by BT D and HD as a derivative 
of dr ‘honor’ and defined ‘not honored, not respected.’ BTS relates 
it to the dubiously entered verb gedrwirpan ‘to honor.’ But a word 
ungedrwyrd ‘not honored’ would be manifestly unsuitable as a gloss to 
inlemerata, which means ‘undefiled.”* The answer is that Wright and 
Wiilcker have misread this word, mistaking a slightly square o for 


‘6 The parallel section runs in part as follows: WW 428, 26 appears at Corpus 1194; 
WW 428, 27, Corpus 1195; WW 428, 28, Corpus 1199; WW 428, 30, Corpus 1207; WW 
428, 31, Corpus 1210; WW 428, 32, Corpus 1211. 

1 WW 351, 19 apoplexia is found at Etym. 4, 6, 10; WW 351, 24 apostoma, Etym. 
4,7, 19; WW 351, 28 arteriaca, Etym. 4, 9,8; WW 351, 32 adulterium, Etym. 5, 26, 13. 

17 A similar rendering is seen in this same batch where ferdeap glosses apoplexia 
in the context dicta autem apoplexia, quod ex letali percussu repentinus casus fiat (Etym. 
4, 6, 10). Here ferdeap appears to be a literal translation of repentinus casus. 

18 The lemma is drawn from Aldhelm 319, 25: Virginitas animi est intemerata fides. 
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an a. The MS has ungeorwyrd, a word not documented elsewhere 
but clearly related to the noun orwyrd ‘shame, dishonor, abuse’ and 
the verb georwyrdan ‘to disgrace.’ The past participle of georwyrdan is 
three times documented as a gloss to ‘raductus ‘dishonored.”* The 
word ungeorwyrd is the same past participle, with a un- prefix; it, 
like intemerata, means ‘undefiled.’ 


10. weax. This common OE word appears at WW 463, 2, in the 
queer gloss obrirum metallum: asoden weax. The lemma means ‘re- 
fined metal,’ but the interpretation is ‘purified wax.’ WW and BTD 
take weax at face value, Wiilcker noting that the glossator misunder- 
stood the Latin text. The source of the gloss is Aldhelm’s passage 
quamvis obrizum rutilantis auri metallum praeferatur from the prose 
De Virginitate, 236, 13.2° There appears to be nothing in the context 
to give rise to a gloss meaning ‘wax.’ Actually, the word weax is prob- 
ably a mistake for wecg, which means ‘a lump or mass of metal,’ 
and which, as BTD shows, is a frequent gloss to metallum.” 


WILLIAM G. STRYKER 
Texas Christian University 


19 WW 508, 12 traducta: georwyrded; Corpus Glossary T261 traductus: georuuyrde; 
CGL 5, 396, 4 traductus: georuuierdid. BTS and HD unnecessarily treat the Corpus form 
as a separate word, taking it as the sole documentation of an adj. georwir pe ‘dishonored.’ 
Lindsay has shown that the Corpus entry and the CGL entry are related (The Corpus, 
Epinal, Erfurt and Leyden Glossaries, p. 34). 

20 The gloss belongs to a small Aldhelm batch which runs as follows: WW 463, 1 
ortodocia, Ald. 235, 14; WW 463, 3 olidarum, Ald. 254, 4; WW 463, 4 opriant, (?) Ald. 
254, 4; WW 463, 5 ob quam rem, Ald. 313, 20; WW 463, 6 oppilauit, Ald. 284, 10; WW 
463, 7 onocharois, Ald. 285, 17. 

21 Other examples of wecg as a gloss to metallum are found in Napier’s Old English 
Glosses 1810 auri metallum: goldorum, wecgum, and 451 auri metallum: goldwecd. The 
latter is from the same Aldhelm passage quoted above. 
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THIS ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY is collected under the auspices of the 
Anglo-German Literary Relations group of the Modern Language 
Association of America. The same group publishes in the A merican- 
German Review another annual bibliography listing more general his- 
torical and biographical contributions to the study of American- 
German cultural relations in various fields, but excluding literary 
connections between England and Germany. In the following entries 
the year 1952 is to be understood unless otherwise stated, and the 
following abbreviations are used. 


AGR American-German Review 

GL&L German Life and Letters 

GQ German Quarterly 

GR Germanic Review 

GRM Germanisch-romanische Monatschrift 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
MLA Modern Language Association of America 
MLF Modern Language Forum 

MLJ Modern Language Journal 

MLN Modern Language Notes 

MLQ Modern Language Quarterly 

MLR Modern Language Review 

PAPC _ Philological Association of the Pacific Coast 
PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
RLC Revue de Littérature Comparée 


Arndt, Karl J., “The American occupation as reflected in recent German 
literature,’ Prog., MLA, Boston, Dec. 1952. 

Benn, Maurice, ‘Goethe and T. S. Eliot,” GL&L, v, 151-61. 

Betteridge, H. T., ““Howards Ehrengedichtnis,” MLR, xutv, 212-13. 

Brewer, Edward V., The New England Interest in Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, 
1943. 

J. T. Geissendoerfer Hesperus,’ 22-26. 

Brown, F. Andrew, On Education, John Locke, Christian Wolff, and the moral 
weeklies. (University of California Publications in Modern Philology, 
XXXVI, 149-73.) 

Cappell, Edith, Haupimann’s reception in America, Columbia Univ. Diss. 

Cunz, Dieter, et al., “Bibliography Americana Germanica, 1951,” AGR, 
xvi,’ 33-40. 

Dietel, Giinther, Studien zur Aufnahme und Beurteilung der deutschen Litera- 
tur in Amerika, 1919-39. Diss., Jena, 190 pp. Unpublished, but see 
review by Harry Zohn, AGR xrx’ (1953), 38-39. 

Frenz, Horst, ed., Whitman and Rolleston. A correspondence, Indiana 
University Publications, Humanities Series, xxv1 (1951), 137 pp. 
Gerhard, Friedrich, AGR, xviu1,5 36. 
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2 3 Graf, Emil, Die Aufnahme der englischen und amerikanischen Literatur in der 
deutschen Schweiz von 1800-1830, Ziirich, n.d. [1951?]. 
he Karl Brunner, MLR, xiv, 424. 


W. P. Friederich, Comparative Literature, 1v, 377-78. 
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Juris-Verlag, 1952, 147 pp. 
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al Morgan, B. Q. and Zeydel, E. H., eds., Poems of Walther von der V ogelweide, 
y, Ithaca: Thrift Press, 78 pp. 
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Muller, Siegfried H., “Gerhart Hauptmann’s relation to American literature 
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Needler, G. H., Goethe and Scott, 1950. 
a- W. W. Chambers, GL&L, v, 146-47. 
ce «CO@#& S. Atkins, JEGP, 1, 278-79. 
L. M. Price, GR, xxvu, 223. 


la Oppel, Horst, Das Shakespeare-Bild Goethes, 1950. 
; L. Leibrich, Etudes Germaniques, v1, 207. 
Oswald, Victor A., ““The old age of Young Vienna,” GR, xxvii, 188-99. 
The influence of Shaw on Bahr. 
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Palmer, Philip Motley, German works on America, 1492-1800. (University of 
California Publications in Modern Philology, xxxvi, 271-412). 

Polak, A. Laurence, “The Tempest and The Magic Flute,” English, tx**, 2-7. 

Politzer, Heinz, “America in the later writings of Thomas Mann,” MLF, 
XxXXVvII, 91-100. 

Price, Lawrence M., ‘Anglo-German literary bibliography for 1951,” JEGP, 
LI, 360-64. 

Price, Lawrence M., “English books in Pastor Lessing’s library.” Prog., 
MLA, Boston, Dec. 1952. 

Rau, Fritz, “Hebbels Shakespeare-Bild,”’ Wirkendes Wort, 1, 228-31. 

Reichart, Walter A., “Goethe und Goethe-Literatur in Amerika,’ GRM, 
xxx (1951), 47-54. 

Riley, Thomas, “Goethe and Parker Cleveland,” PMLA, txvu, 350-74. 

Rothfuss, Hermann E., “Criticism of the German-American theatre in Minne- 
sota,”’ GR, xxvu, 124-30. 

Ryder, Frank G., George Ticknor’s The Sorrows of Werther, edited with intro- 
duction and critical analysis; xxxvi, 108 pp. (University of North 
Carolina Studies in Comparative Literature, Chapel Hill, N. C.) 

Ryder, Frank G., “George Ticknor and Goethe, Boston and Géttingen,”’ 
PMLA, txvu, 960-72. 

Sann, Auguste, Bunyan in Deutschland. Studien sur literarischen Wechselbe- 
siehung zwischen England und dem deutschen Pictismus. Giessener Bei- 
triage zur deutschen Philologie, xcv1 (1951), 142 pp. 

Schirmer, Walter F., ‘““Goethe und Byron,” Forschungen der vergleichenden 
Literaturgeschichte. Tiibingen [1951?], 47-56. 

Schirmer-Imhoff, Ruth, “Faust in England,” Anglia, txx (1951), 150-85. 

Schoenfeldt, Arthur, ‘““Charles Timothy Brooks, translator of German litera- 
ture,” AGR, xxv, 22-23. 

Sehrt, Ernst Th., ““Die Shakespeareforschung, 1937-1952, in Deutschland und 
in der Schweiz,” Anglia, txx1, 50-81. 

Sherrinsky, Harold, “Walt Whitman in modernen deutschen Uberset- 
zungen,” Neuphilologische Zeitschrift, 11 (1950), 189-91. 

Shine, Hill, ed., Carlyle’s unfinished History of German Literature. Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press, Lexington, Ky., 1951, xxxv1+155 pp. 

L. M. Price, GR, xxvu, 219. 
Smith, N. Horton, “Justus Méser and the British,” GL&L, v, 47-56. 
Strich, Fritz, Goethe und die Weltliteratur, 1946. 

Andre Drijard, Etudes Germaniques, vit, 205-6. 

Thomas, J. Wesley, ““German literature in the old South,” AGR, x1x?, 8-10, 
33. 

Waterhouse, Gilbert, “Goethes Korrespondent in Irland; der Mineraloge, 
Karl Ludwig Metzler von Giesecke,” Goethe und die Wissenschaft, 
1951, 159-71. 

Wolf, Frank, “Goethe for America,” American Scholar, xx*®, 206-14. 

Wood, Frank, “Rilke and Eliot; tradition and poetry,” GR, xxvu, 246-59. 

Woodson, L. H., American negro slavery, 1949. 

J. Krumpelmann, Monatshefte, xii, 243-83. 


LAWRENCE M. PRICE 
University of California 






























BOOK REVIEWS 


EppA, SKALDEN, SAGA. FESTSCHRIFT ZUM 70. GEBURTSTAG VON FELIx GENZ- 
MER. Herausgegeben von Hermann Schneider. Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter, Universitatsverlag, 1952. Pp. 335. $9.50. 


THE NUMBER as well as the unusual merit of the contributions to this splendid 
volume are eloquent testimony to the esteem for the scholarship and personal 
charm of the septuagenarian Felix Genzmer: the fourteen names, some of the 
first magnitude, here represented are about a roster of the German scholars 
most productive along the lines indicated in the title. And several of the arti- 
cles containing significant advances will be no doubt quoted or referred to in 
the literature of the coming years. 

The first, longest and perhaps weightiest article—of 67 pages, with no 
less than 267, often meaty, footnotes—is contributed by Otto Héfler. It bears 
the title “Das Opfer im Semnonenhain und die Edda.” Ludwig Uhland had 
shrewdly observed, long ago, that the human sacrifices in the holy grove of 
the Semnones (described in the famous 39th chapter of the Germania of 
Tacitus) which memo nisi vinculo ligatus dared enter, is closely paralleled by 
the fjeturlundr of Helgakvitha Hundingsbana II, in which the titular hero is 
slain by Dagr with the Othin spear. Taking this hint up again in connection 
with the recognized fact that in the Helgi poems there are numerous geograph- 
ical references to the lands of the southeastern Baltic, the original home of the 
tribes of the Suebi—Semnones (* Sebnanez), Héfler clinches the argument 
by adducing ample material to show that Helgi’s slaying in the holy grove 
was a sacrificial one. The striking reiteration in the Helgi poems of the rein- 
carnation of both the Helgis and the valkyrie bride is seen as sufficient proof 
that we have to deal with remnants of the agrarian fertility cult illustrated 
by Frazer in its world-wide spread and here translated into the heroic sphere. 
Granting this we would have a useful criterion for approaching the much 
mooted relative age of the Helgi lays.—As to Helgi’s opponent Dagr a com- 
parison with Ags. Svefdig (i.e., Dag of the Suebi), one of the mythical pro- 
genitors of the kings of Deira, O. N. Svebdegr (of the Prologus), Svipdagr, 
the mythical hero of the Eddic Svipdagsm¢l, Saxo’s Svibdagerus, points to his 
originally being a cultic personality. He is the incorporation of both spring 
and his own polaric antagonist (winter, Blindr hinn bolvisi, etc.) symbolically 
slain by him.—A cultic battle may also be discerned in the rivalry of the two 
brothers, Helgi and Hethin, for Svava (the Suabian maiden). They represent 
“summer” and “winter.” And the three Helgis, whose remarkable parallelism 
has struck all scholars, are seen to be reincarnations of the hero dedicated 
from birth as the victim of the godhead and finally slain by the divine spear: 
the victim of the Semnonic cult was no low-born person but one chosen as the 
representative of the godhead, one who voluntarily took this fate upon him- 
self. A new and astonishing light thus falls on the mysterious dedication of 
Othin to himself, gefinn . . . sidlfr sidlfom mér (H ¢vamél stanza 138). 

This self-sacrifice of Othin has engaged the attention of many scholars. 
Some hold that ultimately the whole conception goes back to the Death on 
the Cross (for which view, indeed, Sophus Bugge adduced good reasons). 
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In her short but stimulating article “Odins Geburt”” Waltraud Hunke connects 
the hanging of Othin on the tree Yggdrasil with his birth out of a tree, accord- 
ing to the age-old and widely spread belief that children are fetched from trees; 
cf. the barnasiokkr (children’s tree) of the V glsunga saga. Corroboration of this 
view is sought in the name of Othin’s mother, Bestla (* Bastilén) ‘bast, 
rind,’ and still further, from the general name of the gods, éss, homonymous 
with the word for ‘beam.’ 

In a sprightly article, entitled “Versteckte Eddagedichte,” Siegfried 
Gutenbrunner with some success tries to show that in the baffling interpola- 
tion of the Dverga pulur (Veluspdé 10-16) at least the Lofar stanzas (15-16) 
may be the remnant of some genealogical poem about the dwarfs and, inter- 
estingly, consists of sequences of names with definite reference to Othin, to 
wood work, to the Ynglings, and to the Mead of Skaldship. He is less convinc- 
ing in his endeavor, based on a risky emendation of his own, to make out 
Hgvam@l stanzas 73-75 as being a connected row of saws dealing especially 
with martial experience. 

Friedrich von der Leyen in a paper entitled ““Kleine Anmerkungen zu 
den Géttergeschichten der Edda” adduces some remarkable—and puzzling— 
parallels to Eddic stories from the legends of peoples toto ab orbe divisis. 

Ludwig Wolfi (‘‘Eddisch-Skaldische Bliitenlese, I, Zur Vglundarkvida’’) 
urges stylistic, phraseological reasons for believing this lay indebted to an 
Anglo-Saxon prototype, and finds corroboration of this view in the elegiac 
ending, unique in Eddic poetry but familiar to us in poems like The Wanderer 
and Deor’s Lament. (However, a similar note is heard in such late O.N. 
poems as Hjalmar’s Death Song; and after all, also in the Eddic Helreid and 
Oddrtnargrdir.)—I1. Footing on Genzmer’s perhaps most important contribu- 
tion to Skaldic-Eddic studies (viz., that in Atlakvida we may detect traces of 
skaldic diction pointing to Thorbjern hornklofi as the author), Wolff calls 
attention to the mythic-heroic heightening in that poem recalling the skaldic 
manner of raising the unique factual happening to the rank of the typical.— 
III. In the section Zu den Hékonarmédl it is suggested that the verb verja in 
the line skyldi land verja may here be used in the double sense of ‘defend’ and 
‘clothe.’—And in section IV Zum Sonartorrekr, most acceptably, that stanza 
2 line 3 es lifnadi be emended to es lifa navi. 

As the fruit of an immense reading Franz Rolf Schréder in his article 
“Adynata” (Impossibilia) presents numerous examples of the incredible 
persistence of certain motifs in the literatures of the West, ancient, medieval, 
baroque, and modern (which was recently demonstrated on a larger scale by 
E. R. Curtius in his European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages). Seeing 
that some of these long-lived impossibilia occur in certain stanzas of the 
Skald Kormaékr (ca. 970) he would cast doubt on their genuineness—to me, 
unconvincingly. 

There follow three papers, all notable, dealing with the Thidreks saga 
in whole or in part. 

It is generally admitted that by all odds the greater part of the huge 
compilation is of German, and more specifically, Low Saxon, origin, as shown 
by the form of the names and by the localities mentioned. In his excellent 
study, “‘Sachsische Nibelungendichtung und Ursprung der Thidrikssaga,” 
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Heinrich Hempel brings this insight into even sharper focus by showing how, 
and why, the town of Soest served as a center for the cultivation and preser- 
vation of native lore and traditions. At the same time, as he brings out, there 
is also some admixture of Rhenish Franconian elements. And he is of the opin- 
ion that the saga got to Norway in practically the form as we have it, with 
the addition of comparatively few Norse motifs by the translator. 

The provenience of the 168th (273d, in the Bertelsen ed.) chapter of the 
saga—less than mediocre, artistically as well as to contents—has long been a 
bone of contention. Helmut de Boor reexamines the attempts of Heusler, 
Schneider, and others to clarify its relation to the hypothetical Sigurds saga; 
and comes to the conclusion that here too we have derivation from German 
sources. 

In his keenly observant article “Bemerkungen zur Wielandsage” Jan 
de Vries has little difficulty in showing that several of the episodic motifs of 
the Velent story in the saga were present already in the hypothetical Saxon 
original—thus the stories of the sigrstein, of the thief Reginn, the “submarine” 
of Velent. Fundamentally, the Wayland legend is seen to be one of revenge, 
and the escape of the hero from his captor by means of wings (the Daidalos 
feature), purely subsidiary. To the insight gained already by other scholars, 
viz., that Vglundarkvida, however characteristically Scandinavian, in its 
vocabulary shows incontestable Low German origin, de Vries is able to add 
several meaningful details pointing in the same direction. 

Hermann Schneider in his brilliantly written but a bit facile essay “Die 
Geschichte vom Riesen Hrungnir” demonstrates how that famous chapter 
of the Snorra Edda was essentially spun out of ThjéSolf’s poem Haustlong. 
But I will permit myself to say that I have difficulty in agreeing that, as a 
further antecedent, we should presuppose an even more detailed Gétterroman 
(as Schneider calls it); and would prefer to think that Snorri with gusto al- 
lowed his imagination to play on the hints furnished by the poem, effectively 
eking out the story with tidbits from folklore. 

I cannot say that I am convinced by the efforts of Kurt Wais in his 
heavily documented long article “Ullikummi, Hrungnir, Armilus und Ver- 
wandte” that the legend of the stone giant Ullikummi who plays the chief 
role in the recentiy discovered epic of the Mitanni bears more than the faintest 
resemblance with the Hrungnir myth. Without for a moment denying the 
possibility, ay likelihood, of prehistoric importations from the Near East— 
witness, e.g., the overwhelming material adduced in Axel Olrik’s Ragnarék— 
it would seem to me that in this instance the evidence is all too tenuous. On 
the other hand I readily grant that there is much greater probability of this 
Churritic legend cycle having had influence on the myths of the Agean, in 
fact, the Mediterranean, world dealt with in the latter part of this paper. 
But to all intents and purposes the provenience of the unique myth of Hrung- 
nir remains as mysterious as ever. 

Hans Kuhn in his searching article “Heldensage vor und auSerhalb der 
Dichtung” demonstrates the untenability of Heusler’s and Schneider’s all 
too stringent thesis that Germanic hero legends were originated and perpetu- 
ated only in lays before ultimately being resolved and expanded into prose 
narratives. The much invoked Sprunghaftigkeit of the typical lay (and ballad) 
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is, of course, due to the fact that the material was already intimately known 
to the listeners. The skillful poet instinctively selects what is telling, omitting 
the non-essential features of the prose narrative. It is idle to suppose that the 
narrator invariably expands the spare outlines of the poem. On the other 
hand Kuhn fails to take into account that many contemporary deeds of hero- 
ism were fixed ‘‘on the spot’’ by practiced singers—cf. for instance the Lud- 
wigslied, Malden and Brunanburh—as was done till the other day by Albanian 
singers.—Kuhn also pays his respects to other hoary romantic but undying 
“axioms” of philologists, such as that the oldest form of a myth or lay is also 
the “‘purest,”’ and that heroic legends are not viable unless preserved in poetic 
form and of tragic import. 

Just what is “der (allzu) langen Rede kurzer Sinn” of Hugo Kuhn’s 
contribution entitled ‘“‘Nordische und deutsche Szenenregie in der Nibelungen- 
dichtung”’ escapes your reviewer. I can understand so much from the highly 
subjective and vague treatment of the material that he seeks to penetrate 
into the inner history and nature of the stylistic forms of heroic poetry as 
bodied forth in the older German and Scandinavian literature: “Die Form 
aber, mit der die Germanen dichterisch und geschichtlich diese Welt erfassen, 
ist eben eine weithin gegenstands-, raum- und zeitlose psychologische Lineari- 
tit” (p. 306). Comprehend who may! 

Also the long-winded disquisition of Hans Naumann “Die altnordischen 
Verwandten des Ruodlieb-Romans” offers little that is tangible and to 
the point. I would say that the comparison of Ruodlieb’s service under differ- 
ent kings with the ‘grand journey’ of young Icelanders and their adventures 
abroad appears far-fetched, indeed. And so the provenience and precursors 
of this most curious romance of the early Middle Ages remain as dark as be- 


fore. 
Lee M. HOLLANDER 


The University of Texas 


Porcits SAGA OK HAFLI®A. Edited by Ursula Brown. (Oxford English Mono- 
graphs.) Oxford: Oxford Unity Press, 1952. Pp. Ixii+105. $4.25. 


IN THE PAST 135 years, pPorgils Saga ok Haflida has been edited seven times, 
the first five in complete editions of Sturlunga Saga, and the last two sepa- 
rately. The latest separate edition is Ursula Brown’s contribution to the Ox- 
ford series (vol. 3). In preparation, the author spent six months in Copenhagen 
among the Arnamagnean MSS, and made two visits to Iceland. A noteworthy 
detail of her edition is that it is based on a late seventeenth-century copy of 
a defective vellum folio (one of two in the Arnamagnean Collection) now in 
the British Museum. This, like all other MSS, is a composite codex containing 
Sturlunga Saga and other pieces, compiled by someone unknown, probably 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century. porgils Saga ok Haflida has not 
survived as a separate work but was absorbed along with other sagas into 
the big collection. In its present recension, it has some significance for the 
Sturlunga text, because it is from a copy of an “expanded” original, which 
has since suffered mutilation. 

Among the resources of this handy little volume, two deserve special 
emphasis—the introduction and the explanatory notes. 
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The thoroughgoing introduction is a model of industry and erudition. 
It assembles previous opinions and data concerning the knotty questions of 
author and date; but since they are inconclusive, the editor leaves the author- 
ship obscure, and supposes that the time of composition was not “‘much earlier 
than 1237”—seventy-seven years after the earliest date proposed. Relation 
of the saga to written and oral sources is also treated, as well as manuscripts 
and editions. 

The explanatory notes are a boon to the student, providing adequate 
definitions for the many law terms and necessary details of family connections 
to guide him through many a historical and legalistic difficulty. Much thumb- 
ing of dictionaries and other reference books has been made homework, much 
elucidation levied from standard sources and authorities. Fritzner and Ny- 
gaard have yielded their stores of pertinent idiomatic uses and syntactical 
examples; printed records, English, German, and Scandinavian, have been 
searched for helps to interpretation. Several experts have also been consulted 
in compiling the work. The result is a museum of useful aids. 

Other helps include two maps, copious textual notes and variants, a 
bibliography, genealogical tables, and indexes of persons and place-names. 

The text, on which the author has bestowed an inordinate quantity of 
labor, has been given modern punctuation as well as sentence and paragraph 
divisions. Spelling has been normalized, but varying or special forms have 
been retained whenever they represent “‘an early variety of usage,” or a pro- 
nounced preference of the copyist. 

Scaldic staves are usually put into normal word order, translated, and 
interpreted, with necessary background. 

Misprints are negligible. Other texts have geta for gati (p. 36, |. 17) 
and var for par (p. 36, 1. 28). 

The excellent typography and format of the Oxford Press are a joy. 

This volume maintains the high level of performance set for the series 
by Viga-Glums Saga, edited as Vol. 1 by G. Turville-Petre a dozen years 
ago. It is an eminently useful guide and an accessible magazine of matters. 

Jess H. Jackson 
The College of William and Mary 


DEUTSCHE PHILOLOGIE: EINE EINFUHRUNG IN IHR StuptIuM. Von Friedrich 
v. der Leyen. Stuttgart: Ernst Klett Verlag, 1952. 244 S. 


UMFANG UND WESEN der deutschen Philologie haben in der vorliegenden 
Einfiihrung eine ausfiihrliche und umfassende, dabei lebendige und warm- 
herzige Behandlung erfahren. Der bald achtzigjaéhrige Autor hatte schon 
1911 (bzw. 1913) eine kleine Schrift iiber das Studium der deutschen Phi- 
lologie veréffentlicht, und Hérer seiner Vorlesungen wuGten den als Manu- 
skript gedruckten bibliographischen GrundriG@ (1912) als Hilfsmittel und 
Fihrer zur Fachliteratur zu schitzen. Jetzt halten wir die Frucht von zwei 
Menschenaltern akademischer Lehrtatigkeit in Hianden, die paidagogischen 
Erfahrungen und die bibliographischen Kenntnisse eines Forschers und 
Lehrers, der wie wenige andere die Probleme des Lernenden vor Augen hatte; 
der bei aller Betonung der strengen Erfordernisse der Philologie im engeren 
Sinne stets bestrebt war, den Horizont des Studenten nach allen Seiten hin 
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zu erweitern und den Begriff der Hilfswissenschaften so liberal wie méglich 
zu fassen. Philologie, die ‘Liebe zum Wort,’ ist deshalb keineswegs auf die 
Sprachwissenschaft beschrinkt: die Literaturwissenschaft, die Altertumskun- 
de, die Religionsgeschichte, die Volkskunde, die Geschichte der germanischen 
Kunst gehéren als unentbehrliche Glieder zum Ganzen. (Nach der herké6mm- 
lichen Teilung ist nur die altere Literatur bis zum Ausgang des Mittelalters 
einbezogen.) 

Die Darstellung tragt einen persénlichen Stempel und erinnert mit ihrem 
staccato-Stil den ehemaligen Hérer an das frei-gesprochene Wort der Vor- 
lesung. Bei der Gréfe des Gebietes und der Masse des zu bewiiltigenden Stoffes 
kann der Text natiirlich nur Ubersichten iiber den Bestand der Denkmiiler 
und Hinweise auf die Probleme, die gelésten und die ungelésten, geben; 
dieses Ziel ist auf bewundernswerte Weise erreicht. Dem Text der Einzel- 
kapitel folgt die Biicherkunde, die sich bestrebt, neben den klassischen 
Hilfsmitteln auch die neueste Fachliteratur zu bringen, unter Einschluf 
der auslindischen, Ein besonderer Vorzug der Bibliographic ist das oft beige- 
gebene charakterisierende Beiwort wie grundlegend, imposant, hiibsch, gelehrt- 
verkehrt u. dgl. 

Die Einleitung gibt einen Uberblick iiber die Teilgebiete und die Ge- 
schichte der Forschung. Die groSen Unterabteilungen sind ‘Sprache’ (einschl. 
Geschichte des Wortschatzes); ‘Namenkunde’ (die eigentlich zu ‘Sprache’ 
gehérte); ‘Altertum’ (einschl. Gétterglaube, Heldendichtung, Norden, Recht 
und Wirtschaft, Runen, Kunst); ‘Volkskunde’ mit Volksdichtung (einschl. 
Miarchen, Sage, Riatsel, Volkslied, Tanz usw.) und Volkskunst; Dichtung und 
Literatur (von 760 bis 1400). Eine Art Zusammenfassung unter dem Titel 
‘Umwelt’and ein pidagogisches Kapitel ‘Hinweise und Vorschliage’ beschliefSen. 
Namen- und Sachregister fehlen nicht. 

Der Umfang ist handlich geblieben dank einem geschickt durchgefiihrten 
System von Abkiirzungen. Im Text sind mir kaum Druckfehler begegnet, 
dagegen sind in den bibliographischen Anhiangen eine Reihe Eigennamen 
durch kleine Ungenauigkeiten entstellt, die aber nur in wenigen Fillen das 
Auffinden im Katalog erschweren (ein solcher Fall wire vielleicht S. 36 
Fourguet st. Fourquet).—Ein sachliches Versehen ist S. 61 Nersitenae st. 
Nersihenae (CIL 13, 7883), tibernommen aus den Géllersagen des Verfassers.— 
Im K@lnischen hei®t Fisch nicht Fi@ (S. 24), das Rheinische Wérterbuch hat 
fiir das ganze Rheinland den §-Laut in diesem Wort; Fi£ bedeutet im Ri- 
puarischen ‘Lieblingssohn’ (frz. fils)—S. 29: Das Wort fiir Besen ist iiberall 
im Rheinland belegt (béz6m), s. Rh. Wb.—Der wichtigste sachliche Einwand 
betrifft die Datierung des Rolandsliedes auf 1130 st. 1170. 

Die ‘Vorschliage’ sind fiir deutsche Verhaltnisse bestimmt, aber nicht 
ohne Wert fiir den auslaindischen Studierenden der Germanistik. Fiir diesen 
und fiir seinen Lehrer wird der Wert des Buches nicht zuletzt in der Bibliogra- 
phie liegen, die alte Hilfsmittel wie F. Loewenthals Bibliographisches Hand- 
buch absorbiert und bis in die Gegenwart weitergefiihrt hat. Wir wiinschen 
dieser Deutschen Philologie viele Benutzer und Kaufer. 

Ernst ALFRED PHILLIPPSON 
University of Illinois 
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An OUTLINE OF ENGLISH STRUCTURE. By George L. Trager and Henry Lee 
Smith, Jr. (Studies in Linguistics, Occasional Papers 3.) Norman, Okla.: 
The Battenburg Press, 1951. Pp. 92. $1.50. 


An Outline of English Structure is one of the most stimulating contributions to 
linguistic analysis in this decade. Already it has received warm discussion in 
reviews; it is serving as the basis for a program in teaching English to foreign- 
ers; it has had such diverse applications as a historical phonology of Indo-Hittite 
and a systematic study of interrelationships between linguistics and the study 
of literature.' It is a work which students of the English language should know, 
whether or not they accept its methods or its conclusions. 

This work is in the tradition of modern linguistic analysis—sometimes 
called STRUCTURAL LINGUISTICS—exemplified in Europe by the late Prince 
N. S. Trubetzkoy and in America by Leonard Bloomfield. Trager and 
Smith derive some of their procedures and some of their details from these 
scholars, as well as from such younger men as Bernard Bloch, Zellig Harris, 
Charles Hockett, Stanley Newman, Kenneth Pike, Morris Swadesh, Rulon 
Wells, and Trager’s earlier writings. But much is new, or at least applied 
to English for the first time. 

Before examining An Outline of English Structure, one must realize that 
it is not a work for casual examination. Being an outline, it is stripped of de- 
tail, with only enough evidence given at each state for the authors to reach 
their conclusion and pass on to the next operation. Moreover, like Bloom- 
field’s Language, it is very tightly written; one cannot grasp the first sentence 
on page 22 without previously mastering the last sentence on page 21, and 
everything before it. Personally, I wish the authors had paid somewhat more 
attention to literary niceties; I would also have preferred a treatment several 
times as long as what they have given, with fuller explanations, more support- 
ing evidence, and even the addition of such pedagogical apparatus as study 
questions and exercises. But Trager and Smith were not writing a textbook, 
and one should not judge the Oudline by standards to which its authors did 
not intend to conform. 

For students of English structure, Trager and Smith make two major 
contributions in method. First, they describe all English dialects simultane- 
ously in terms of a single over-all pattern. Second, they rigorously insist on in 


1 See Harold Whitehall, “From Linguistics to Criticism: a Review,’ Kenyon 
Review, Vol. 7, pp. 710-14 (1951); and the review by J. D. O’Connor, Le Matire Pho- 
nélique, troisiéme série, No. 96, pp. 42-44 (1951). 

The pedagogical application of this analysis is found in Structural Notes and Corpus: 
a Basis for the Preparation of Materials to Teach English as a Foreign Language, Wash- 
ington, the American Council of Learned Societies, 1952. 

The extension of this analysis of Indo-Hittite appears in Trager and Smith, “A 
Chronology of Indo-Hittite,” Studies in Linguistics, Vol. 8, pp. 61-70 (1950). More 
detailed studies are in progress. A particular application is found in Robert P. Stock- 
well and C. Westbrook Barritt, Some Old English Graphemic-Phonemic Corres pondences: 
@, ea, and a, Studies in Linguistics, Occasional Papers 4, Washington, 1951. 

A. A. Hill and Harold Whitehall used this analysis as a starting point for discus- 
sion, in their seminar in linguistics and criticism at Indiana University (summer ses- 
sion, 1952), as a part of the Linguistic Institute. 
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theory and carefully follow in practice the principle of keeping levels of analy- 
sis apart. They do not describe morphological features until they have finished 
the phonology, nor syntactic features until they have finished the morphology. 
Only after completing the sketch of the grammatical system do they approach 
problems of meaning, as part of what they term METALINGUISTICS:? ‘Not 
only ... what people talk about and why, but also... how they use the 
linguistic system and how they react to its use.” 

It is well known that linguists have developed far more thorough tech- 
niques for handling phonology than they have developed for either morphology 
or syntax. The Oulline reflects this stage in the development of linguistics as 
a science, with over half of its treatment devoted to phonology, a third to 
morphemics (including morphology and syntax), and a tenth to metalinguis- 
tics. This proportion is reasonable, since the phonology not only has been 
worked out in greatest detail but is basic to the other stages of the analysis. 

Trager and Smith analyze English phonology in terms of 24 consonant 
phonemes (including 3 semivowels), 9 vowel phonemes, 4 degrees of stress, 
4 phonemes of juncture or boundary-phenomena between phonemes (plus 
normal transition, the absence of any phoneme of juncture), and 4 phonemes 
of pitch. In addition to the 9 vowe! phonemes, or simple syllabic nuclei, there 
are 27 diphthongs or compound syllabic nuclei, consisting of one of the nine 
vowels plus one of the three semivowels.® 

Morphology begins with the classification of morphemes, or morphologi- 
cal segments. 


I. Segmental morphemes. 
A. Bases 
1. Pre-bases (usually called prefixes), which must precede any other base. 


2 Metalinguistics is not altogether satisfactory as a term, since to many scientists 
it has other, often unfavorable, associations; ethnolinguistics Smith and Trager reject 
as not being comprehensive enough. For this important branch of linguistic study—the 
use of linguistic forms in cultural contexts—others suggest paralinguistics, anthro- 
polinguistics, or gentilinguistics. Of course, delineating the field is far more important 
than naming it. 

* The vowels are: /i/ the high-front unround vowel of pit; /e/ the mid-front un- 
round vowel of pet; /#/ the low-front unround vowel of pat; /a/ the low-central to 
low-back unround vowel in pot; /a/ the mid-central unround vowel in putt; /i/ the 
high-central unround vowel often heard in pronunciations of the adverb just, as in 
just a minute; /9/ the low-back rounded vowel in the southern British and eastern 
New England pronunciations of pot; /o/ on advanced mid-back short rounded vowel 
heard in certain New England pronunciations of coat, road, home (otherwise known as 
the ‘‘New England short 0”; /u/ the high-back rounded vowel of look. The exact 
phonetic quality of these vowel phonemes varies from dialect to dialect, and within 
dialects according to the phonemic environment. 

The semivowels are: /y/ a postvocalic glide toward a higher and more fronted 
position; /w/ a postvocalic glide toward a higher and more back position, with in- 
creased rounding; /h/ a postvocalic glide toward a central position, with lengthening 
of the preceding vowel. 

Trager and Smith are careful to point out that /h/ as a postvocalic in-glide is not 
to be confused with the non-significant in-glide that may follow all syllabic nuclei in 
some dialects of the inland South. For phonemic analysis, they properly disregarded the 
latter glide—as I do in my criticisms of their system. 
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2. Bases. 

B. Suffixes 
1. Non-final (derivational). 
2. Final (inflectional). 

II. Suprasegmental morphemes 

A. Superfixes: patterns of stress, with the possibility of non-terminal juncture. 
A superfix may include only one primary stress, but theoretically any 
number of stresses of the other three degrees. 

B. Intonation patterns: patterns of pitch, plus a terminal juncture. 


In defining such familiar terms as word, phrase, and clause, Trager and 
Smith are very careful to distinguish between phonological and morphologi- 
cal definitions. A PHONEMIC worRD has no internal juncture; a PHONEMIC 
PHRASE has internal junctures; a PHONEMIC CLAUSE has pitches and a terminal 
juncture. A MORPHEMIC WORD has one base; a MORPHEMIC PHRASE has more 
than one base, each as a morphemic word; a MORPHEMIC CLAUSE is a morphe- 
mic phrase plus an intonation pattern. Thus éake ’er is a phonemic word but 
a morphemic phrase; but Plato pronounced—as I normally pronounce it— 
with aspirated intervocalic /-t-/ has an internal juncture and is thus a pho- 
nemic phrase though a morphemic word. Morphemic phrases and clauses are 
a part of syntax. 

Syntactical analysis consists in working down through an utterance, 
first finding the terminal junctures, then the intonation patterns, then the 
superfixes. By examining the superfixes the analyst can work out a classifi- 
cation of syntactic elements equivalent to the morphologically determined 
parts of speech. 

One who starts by accepting the preliminary statements of Trager and 
Smith and then follows their argument through, will find a convincing and 
inclusive system, although the Outline needs expansion in many details, es- 
pecially in the morphology and syntax. All in all, in comparison with many 
other analyses—such as the one used by Fries in The Structure of English*— 
it is neat, orderly, and devoid of loose ends. 

However, it is possible to offer objections, from another point of view. 
I have frequently discussed these objections with both Trager and Smith, 
sometimes amicably and sometimes not. Despite a fundamental agreement on 
what linguistics is, and specific agreement on most principles (in analyzing 
sentences and larger blocks of speech, one finds the concept of junctures and 
that of the superfixes extremely useful), on certain details we find ourselves 
still unable to accept each other’s judgments, or even each other’s data. There 
isno point in belaboring these differences—somewhat analogous to differences 
between High-Church and Low-Church Episcopalians, devout adherents to 
the same creed who differ with respectful irreconcilability on many details.* 


‘Fries is chiefly concerned with syntax, ignoring phonology and introducing 
morphology only where necessary to establish his form classes. 

5 Disputants seldom achieve complete agreement in such discussions of principle; 
after a certain point, the most they can hope for is a clear statement of the points of 
disagreement, without rancor and with an understanding that here the argument rests 
and will not be reopened. A model for polite controversy yielding mutually respectful 
disagreement is C. S. Lewis and E. M. W. Tillyard, The Personal Heresy, Oxford, 1939. 
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I state a few of my own observations merely to indicate where disagreement 
exists. 

1. I find that compromise-phonemes do occur, as when speakers say 
catch with a short vowel that is neither the vowel of patch nor that of fetch. 
The existence of such forms is a matter of linguistic statement; the explanation 
belongs to metalinguistics. 

2. The analysis of vowel-length or in-glide as a post-vocalic allophone 
or /h/ is still somewhat disturbing. 

3. The phoneme /l/ may have a “clear” allophone postvocalically in 
eel as well as pre-vocalically in lee. This articulation is particularly common in 
the South Atlantic States. 

4. The over-all pattern does not seem to take care of some of the dialects 
in the South Atlantic States or some of those in the British Isles: 

a. Some dialects, such as my own, require an additional low-front un- 
rounded vowel phoneme. This phoneme rarely occurs as a short vowel in 
my dialect (though it does so occur in some Charleston dialects and in some 
dialects of the upper Midwest), but as a long vowel or in-gliding diphthong 
it occurs in such words as rye, ride, Rhine, fire, and contrasts with /#/ which 
occurs in fare and /a/ which occurs in far. 

b. Several dialects seem to have a high-central rounded short vowel. 
Some dialects have this vowel and the high-central unrounded vowel in direct 
contrast, but have no high-back rounded vowel; other dialects have this and 
the high-back rounded vowel but no high-central unrounded. In mixed 
dialects I suspect all three occur in the same speaker. Some other dialects 
seem to have a high-front rounded vowel, contrasting with the high-central 
rounded and unrounded vowels. 

c. Long vowels [i*, e’, 0°, u"] do occur, often varying freely with in-gliding 
diphthongs. 

d. In some dialects the syllabic nuclei of such words as beet, bait, boot 
are distinguished from those of bit, bet, put by tongue height and tenseness 
alone, with length or in-glide determined for all nuclei by conditions of stress, 
pitch, and juncture. 

e. Some British dialects have a phonemic contrast between mail with 
an up-gliding diphthong and male with a long vowel or in-glide. These dia- 
lects—or many of them—also have mill and meal contrasting with both mail 
and male, with each other, and with the vowel of ¢ell. 

5. Probably a linguist should restrict phonemic analysis to one dialect 
at a time; when he makes an analysis involving more than one dialect he 
should label this diaphonemic. 

These details where I disagree with Trager and Smith probably amount 
to less than five per cent of the analysis. At present there seems to be no way 
of reconciling these differences; moreover, there is much danger in magnifying 
them, lest they disguise the fundamental agreement among descriptive lin- 
guists of all schools. It is probably best to accept these differences as differ- 
ences in churchmanship, like those which exist among Episcopalians. Or if 
one hesitates to accept theology as a science, one may recall the nineteenth- 
century controversy between proponents of the wave and corpuscular theories 
of light; today physicists recognize that both theories expressed the truth, 
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but that neither expressed all of the truth. Perhaps a century hence linguists 
will say as much for our disagreements over the phonemic structure of English. 

In the meantime, having indicated where I do not accept details of the 
analysis set up by Trager and Smith, I hasten to add that linguistics would 
be the poorer without it. All of it is useful at times; most of it is useful all the 
time. Where I dissent, it is only after I have gone back to the dialects that 
raised questions in my mind, and rigorously applied the methods which Trager 
and Smith have used. Thus the Outline performs one of the highest services 
any scholarly work can perform—by compelling proponents of other analyses 
to reexamine their data and the principles upon which they have reached their 
own conclusions. 

RAvEN I. McDavip, Jr. 
Western Reserve University 


A SuRVEY OF VERB FoRMS IN THE EASTERN UNITED SrartEs. By E. Bagby 
Atwood. (Studies in American English 2) Ann Arbor, Mich.: University 
of Michigan Press, 1953. Pp. vii+53. $2.50. 


THIS BOOK is a meticulously accurate report of the information on verb 
morphology which is in the field records of the Linguistic Atlas of the United 
States and Canada. The basic data on which the study is based was not there- 
fore collected by Professor Atwood himself, and two important limitations on 
its inclusiveness should be pointed out. First, at the time the survey was writ- 
ten, data was available for study only from an area of the United States 
roughly equivalent to that settled during colonial times. Second, the survey 
is limited to those items of verb usage which were included in the Atlas ques- 
tionnaire. Since this questionnaire was made out to sample usage in other 
morphological problems, in pronunciation, and in vocabulary as weil as in 
verb forms, it does not completely cover any category. For this reason, the 
book is not as complete a description of verb forms as an independent study 
would have made possible. Nor is it an exposition of verb structure such as 
would be part of a grammatical analysis of contemporary English. 

Nevertheless, Professor Atwood’s book is the most comprehensive and 
accurate report on regional and social variations in verb morphology which 
has yet been published. No course in American English can be complete, nor 
can any general discussion of American English be reliable, without consider- 
ing its information and conclusions. It is valuable also as another demonstra- 
tion of the particular usefulness and recognized limitations in the Atlas method 
of linguistic investigation. 

In addition to the usual exposition of methods and comprehensiveness, 
the book consists of brief statements regarding the regional and social distribu- 
tions of the verb forms, some conclusions from this evidence, and a section of 
thirty-one maps or figures giving some of the regional distributions in detail. 
The descriptive statements include the variations of the preterites and some- 
times other forms of fifty-six common verbs, of the personal forms in the 
present indicative of nine verbs, of eight items of number or concord, of eight 
negative forms, of one infinitive (“for to” or ‘“‘to”), of three present parti- 
ciples (/-1n/ or /-Iy/), and of three idiomatic phrases. In the conclusion, the 
geographical and social distributions are generalized and some characteristics 
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of popular usage are given. In the maps, all occurrences of some variant forms 
are indicated. Professor Atwood wisely draws few lines of distribution, for as 
he notes, distributions generally are as closely related to social factors as to 
geographical. No attempt is made to “account for” the variations, and those 
who seek answers to such naive questions as where the best English is spoken 
will be disappointed. 

As a work in dialect geography, the book deals more with popular forms 
which have resisted the school master than with regionally standard forms, 
although these can be inferred from the descriptions. Its interest therefore is 
more scholarly than pedagogical. Its information will be more useful to the so- 
cial historian, the student of scientific linguistics, and the student of con- 
temporary society than to the teacher of composition. However, the teacher 
of composition will understand better the nature and development of standard 
usage, and of usage in general, if he examines carefully books of this type. 

It is possible, too, that some will find the concise, even terse, style dif- 
ficult for continuous reading. However, Professor Atwood has succeeded well 
in making himself clear. Those who have found linguistic studies difficult 
because of the symbols and technical terms will have no trouble, for although 
the forms are cited in a kind of phonemic symbolization, they are also spelled 
according to the usual conventions and are easily identifiable. 

At a time when many discussions of American English are either too full 
of error to be reliable or too full of technical terms to be usable by the lay- 
man, Professor Atwood’s book is both scholarly and understandable. 

SUMNER IVES 
Tulane University 


SPEECH DEVELOPMENT OF A Britincuat Cuitp. A Lincuist’s REcorRD. 
By Werner F. Leopold. (Northwestern University Studies in the Human- 
ities No. 6, 11, 18, 19). Evanston and Chicago, IIl.: 1939-1949. 4 vols. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHILD LANGUAGE. By Werner F. Leopold. (Northwestern 
University Studies in the Humanities No. 28.) Evanston, IIl.: 1952. 
Pp. 115. 


tN 1925 Werner Leopold arrived in the United States, equipped with a 
German Ph.D. in English, to become a teacher of modern languages. Five 
years later his first daughter, Hildegarde, was born. Inspired by the demands 
of linguists and psychologists for more exact records of child language, he 
took notebook in hand shortly after her birth, and apparently did not drop it 
until nearly seven years later. During the first two years his record of her 
speech development was particularly full; one blanches at the thought of 
the labor entailed. The work of observation was complicated by his decision 
to make the child bilingual: he would speak to her only in German, while his 
wife mostly spoke English. It is a tribute to the endurance and mental elas- 
ticity of both spouses that he was able to perform this enormous task and 
still leave a record which reflects a normal and pleasant family life. 

The fruits of his labor began appearing in 1939. Volume I, Vocabulary 
Growth in the First Two Years, includes a lexicon of the child’s words, an 
analysis of their number, phonetic accuracy, semantic grouping, and bilingual 
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provenience. Volume II (1947), Sound-Learning in the First Two Years, lists 
the English and German sounds which the child heard and discusses the 
child’s reproduction of each. There are also sections analyzing the child’s 
sound substitutions, the growth of its sound system, the process of learning 
sounds, and general phonetic problems. Volume III (1949), Grammar and 
General Problems in the First Two Years, includes sections on syntax, mor- 
phology, semantics, the learning process, and bilingualism. Volume IV (1949), 
Diary from Age 2, presents the raw data for the following years, without other 
systematic analysis than the passing remarks and summaries of the original 
diary. In a separate publication (1952) he has made available the titles 
gathered during many years of reading in the field of child language. 

So massive a treatment of one child’s language has never before been 
undertaken, and there is something awesome in the thoroughness with which 
this one has been carried out. Now and then the author finds it necessary to 
defend his decision to devote so much labor to the study of child speech, but 
this reviewer would like to record his enthusiastic faith at once: students of 
language (he cannot speak for child psychologists, but he should think the 
same would be true) have reason to be deeply grateful to Professor Leopold 
for his devotion of eminent talents to the task of accurate observation and 
recording of child speech. His work will certainly become classic in the field 
and will furnish the materials for many a future discussion. 

The contributions made to linguistic study fall in two quite different 
fields, viz., child language and bilingualism. In the first three volumes the 
emphasis is all on the first aspect, in the fourth on the second. In his system- 
atic analysis of the first two years he shows that up to age two the child 
made no distinction between the two languages it heard. It adopted words 
freely from both languages, and the structure of its utterances was that of 
neither language. The bulk of the work is thus devoted to child language, 
and we shall consider his treatment of this theme first. 

It is demonstrated that in the child’s reproduction of the adult model 
there is a definite pattern of sound substitution, though the pattern is often 
violated by such cross currents as assimilation, reduplication, interference of 
similar words, and general economy of effort. He shows that the process of 
learning is one of isolating the significant units from the blur of sounds which 
at first confronts the child. The building up of a linguistic structure proceeds 
through the discovery of contrasts. He shows how the child’s utterances 
grow in length and complexity, adding from time to time another of the con- 
stituent elements of the adult language. He shows how the babbling stage 
prepares for and gradually gives way to speaking, overlapping for some 
months as the child begins to attach meaning to the noises it hears and 
makes. In Hildegarde’s case speaking began in the ninth month (0;8, to use 
the author’s notation) ; and her first word was not “mama”! At the point where 
his systematic analysis stops (age 2;0), her language was still morphologically 
and syntactically primitive. There were no devices for showing subordination 
or relationships between words other than the simplest kind of word order. 
The semantic areas of the words were vague and uncertain, but the difference 
in this respect from adult language was only one of degree. 

The author’s decision to carry his analysis only to age 2;0 is under- 
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standable, but not entirely ideal. He stops in mid-stream, as it were, at a 
point where no line of development is as yet complete. At age 2;0 the child 
appears to have the phonemes /a, e, i, 0, u; y, w; b, d, g; m, n; 8, €; h/. But 
if the reader wishes to know when the rest were acquired, he has to hunt 
through the diary in Vol. 4. We could well have been spared some of the 
elaboration of the first analysis in favor of a continued analytic treatment, 
at least to the point where the phonemic structure was complete, or about 
3;6. This would have removed some of the unbalance one feels between the 
meticulous analysis of Vols. 1-3 and the discursive, biographical treatment of 
Vol. 4. 

There are also minor details one might cavil at, such as the use of identi- 
cal symbols for English and German sounds and for the child’s reproductions 
of these; it is not always clear whether the child’s sounds were most like 
English or German. The use of “presentation” for the adult’s sounds and 
“representation” for the child’s sounds is clumsy; why not, e.g., “model” 
and “reproduction’’? The phoneme definition in Vol. 1 is of course outmoded 
today, with its psychological slant. More important, perhaps, is the tendency 
to lose the over-all perspective in a mass of details. Page after page of dis- 
cussion devoted to each sound, with many hazardous theories to account for 
every deviation, are more confusing than helpful to the reader. The progress 
of the child’s learning is a movement by fits and starts, and some of the ran- 
dom reproductions might rather be attributed to chance alone. 

Nevertheless it is clearly apparent that the study of child language 
deserves to be regarded as a serious branch of linguistic science. When con- 
sidered at any given moment, say age 2;0, the child’s language is like the 
adult’s in having a definite structure of its own, even though that structure is 
undergoing more rapid changes than the adult’s. At age 2;0 Hildegarde was 
reproducing all initial consonant clusters by single consonants from the list 
given above: snow became /no/. This is precisely what happens when loan- 
words are adopted from one language into another, e.g., when American 
Finns adopt English stove as /touvi/. The material of one language structure 
(here the adult’s) is adapted to another (here the child’s). Although, as several 
observers have pointed out, there is no such thing as a “child language,” 
there are certainly childhood idiolects, and these have many interesting 
features in common. Perhaps we should begin to speak of a child’s language 
as a “pediolect” and dignify this branch of study as “‘pediolinguistics.” 

In his analysis of the child’s sound system Leopold makes frequent 
reference to Roman Jakobson’s theory of phonemic evolution presented in his 
Kindersprache, A phasie und allgemeine Lautgesetze (Uppsala, 1941). He justly 
praises this brilliant attempt to apply structural points of view to the problem 
as being “eminently suited to bring order into the bewildering mass of details 
and the puzzling individual differences between children.’’ But he shows also 
that Jakobson has been too doctrinaire in his application of the theory; it does 
not appear that “‘the relative chronology is everywhere and always the same.” 
Thus in Hildegarde’s case /§/ appeared before /s/, contrary to Jakobson’s 
postulations, and the contrast of labial vs. lingual before that of oral vs. 
nasal. The theory also seems to demand that mastery of a given phonetic 
component enables the child to produce all the phonemes containing it; but 
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it appears that Hildegarde mastered /v/ several months before /f/, and /s/ 
before /z/, even though she also had mastered the contrast of voiced vs. 
voiceless before this. The bearing of this discussion on the perennial argument 
concerning the “‘difficulty” of sounds is evident, but we need more pediolecti- 
cal observations combined with more accurate componential analysis. 
Whether the controlling factors in learning are acoustic, as Jakobson insists, 
or also articulatory and psychological, as Leopold believes, is hardly impor- 
tant; all three factors must operate together in a normal speech act and the 
emphasis will be determined by which one of the three is most readily accessi- 
ble to accurate observation and control. 

The discussion of morphology, syntax, and semantics shows a similar 
progression from the less to the more complex response. Although the author 
quite justly rejects the application of the terminology of adult grammar to 
the infant’s utterances, he does make some questionable excursions into 
what he calls ‘“‘the child’s grammatical thinking” (Vol. 1, p. 167). He expressly 
dissociates himself from those “scholars who wish to restrict the domain of 
linguistics to the external form of language” (Vol. 3, p. 1), but one could wish 
that now and then he had shown a little more Bloomfieldian humility with 
respect to what goes on in the murky depths of the child’s mind. Thus he dis- 
cusses at some length the question of whether the child’s early, one-word 
responses express a wish or a statement of fact. On the basis of the outward, 
social situations he finds a distinction, but then says that it “cannot be as- 
sumed to have existed in the child’s mind.” If so, one wonders why the classi- 
fication should have been made; yet he elsewhere mentions a rising intonation 
used to express wishes, without informing us as to whether this might have 
been the formal device which would have justified such a division. 

Similarly in his treatment of the expression “go by-by”’: “If ‘go by-by’ 
is compared to ‘go-out,’ by-by may be interpreted as a part of a compound 
verb; but it is equally possible to paraphrase it by ‘go for a walk’, and then 
by-by would rather be an adverb modifying the sentence.” The technique 
here seems to be one of paraphrasing the expression in adult language, or in 
effect translating it, and then analyzing the structure of the translation. The 
author would certainly reject an analysis of English based on the grammar of 
a Bantu translation of English; yet he skirts very close to doing the same for 
child language. It appears from his materials that some patterns of word order 
had developed by age 2;0, so that we might speak of general syntactic fields 
(subject-predicate, modifier-modified). But many words were not yet limited 
to word-class categories: mama sh ‘mama wishes to sleep’; by-by dunkel ‘out- 
side it is dark.’ The first half of the third year is the period of transition 
from rudimentary to standard grammar: the verb at 2;1, modal auxiliaries 
at 2;2, past tenses at 2;3, subordinate clauses at 2;4, the copula verb at 
2;5, personal pronouns and the future tense at 2;6. The finer adjustments to 
tenses, prepositions, and cases were still to come; but by the middle of the 
fourth year the “imperfections of her English are slight and exceptional.” 

This was not true of her German at this time. Although the father had 
begun insisting on German responses from her at age 3;0, her German was 
clearly secondary to English as long as the rest of her environment was pre- 
dominantly English. Not until she was taken to Germany at 5;0 did she 
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acquire the ability to give coherent narration in German. After a month of 
German environment, she chatted readily in the language and even suffered 
a mental block when she was asked to speak English also, resisting her 
mother’s English until after the return to America at 5;6. Within two weeks 
of the return, English had recaptured its dominant position, and the father 
was back at his old struggle on behalf of German. He notes, however, that 
now she was genuinely bilingual, and his task was largely that of maintaining 
her practice in the language, weeding out her errors and enlarging her vocabu- 
lary. The systematic records stop at 6;6, but occasional notes carry our per- 
spective down to the child’s sixteenth year. At this time her German was still 
faulty, but reasonably fluent. Leopold admits that his insistence on the use 
of German had made it difficult for him to help her with advanced studies. 
But her record in school, particularly in English, was such as to reassure him 
that the acquisition of German had not materially interfered with her learning 
of English. He even makes the point, which is of course arguable, that bilin- 
gualism forces the learner to pay more attention to the thing than to the word. 
The reviewer would rather say that the reverse is true: bilingualism tends to 
make linguists of the children, so that their interest in the word is stimulated. 

Since the author has not given us a systematic analysis of the bilingual 
development, one can only point out that the numerous examples in Vol. 4 
of errors in her English and German fall into the same categories as all other 
bilingual influences. The overwhelming influence of the English environment 
appears in the fact that her English shows a few German loans, her German 
many English ones. Before her German residence (in her sixth year) she could 
render adequately only set, memorized phrases; her original sentences were 
either English with German loanwords, or very short German ones with 
English loanwords: “I can’t give you any Kuss because I have a Schmutz- 
nase”’ (3;4); “Bitte, nehm meine Bibbe ab” (3;6). 

The fact that she had only one language structure until well after age 
two is interesting; it was still sufficiently rudimentary so that words and 
phrases from both languages could be fitted into it. But the English was 
clearly dominant: at age two 195 words of English, 104 of German origin, 
78 that could be either. Her first awareness of the language difference came 
at age 2;2. Her most persistent difficulties in German were due to the carry- 
over of English habits: the substitution of English /l/ and /r/, the use of a 
single word for you (confusing du, dir, dich, ihr) and the (die at first, later 
den), a single verb form (usually the second person singular: Sie bist nicht 
dumm 4;9), Aaben for sein as perfect auxiliary, sein for werden as passive 
auxiliary, and above all, English word order (kann ich haben das; den doktor 
hat gesagt zu Mutti; wenn ich war klein; nehm ab meine Sachen; ich habe 
eine auch). Erroneous word choice was also extremely common, either in the 
form of loanwords or loanshifts. Loanwords could be more or less thoroughly 
adapted (Ich habe nicht ge-yawnt ‘I have not yawned’; sie ist feffig ‘she is 
peppy’). Loanshifts were stimulated by both semantic and phonetic simi- 
larities of English and German words: es kriegt jetzt helle ‘it is getting dark’; 
die Sonne ist zu breit fiir meine Augen ‘the sun is too bright for my eyes.’ 

The bibliographical volume includes and amplifies the bibliographies of 
the previous volumes. It includes well over 1,200 items, most of which are 
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briefly annotated; the list is alphabetical. It is of course indispensable for 
anyone working in this already bewilderingly complex field. The fact that 
most of the studies were made by psychologists only brings out the importance 
of Leopold’s contribution as the first major analysis by a contemporary 
linguist. 

EINAR HAUGEN 
University of Wisconsin 


PERSONAL NAMEs: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. Compiled and Annotated by Elsdon C. 
Smith. New York, The New York Public Library, 1952. (Reprinted 
from the Bulletin of the New York Public Library.) Pp. 226. $3.50. 


OBVIOUSLY the work of a devoted amateur rather than of a trained scholar, 
this elaborately classified compilation of 3,415 books and articles that deal 
with personal names is restricted to works in English. It should, however, 
by its very inclusiveness be of use as a finding list for onomatologists who are 
not deterred by the uncritical inclusion of much that is worthless and the dis- 
concerting evaluations. Location of copies is indicated, though apparently not 
more than two libraries, the New York Public if it has the work, and a “mid- 
western (usually Chicago) library whenever possible,” are given for any one 
item. There are two indexes, one of titles, incomplete, and one of authors. 
RoBert A. CALDWELL 
University of North Dakota 


Jupirn. Edited by B. J. Timmer. London: Methuen & Co., 1952. Pp. vii+55. 
5s. 


IT 1s curious that the Old English fragment of Judith has been generally 
praised, but seldom edited. Its poet, perhaps as much as any other of the late 
Christian poets, had an acute consciousness of function and theme in his 
choice and arrangement of detail. Virtually all commentators on the poem 
have noted its vigor of narrative technique and vividness of description, yet 
Cook’s edition, published in 1889 and reprinted with few changes in 1904, has 
not until now been thoroughly reworked. Mr. Timmer’s new edition is espe- 
cially to be welcomed since the Krapp-Dobbie edition of the Beowulf manu- 
script has been delayed. Like all the little editions in the Methuen series, the 
new Judith is eminently compact and self contained, useful for teaching, yet 
scholarly and generally accurate. Its notes do not pretend to the almost 
variorum completeness of the Krapp-Dobbie editions, but they are even 
more convenient and helpful. Mr. Timmer has made few innovations in the 
text, except that he has incorporated one or two of John Pope’s suggestions 
regarding line arrangement. He very wisely, however, rejects Pope’s emen- 
dations at line 96 and line 349, which seem to be suggested more in the interest 
of regularity than fidelity. In line 234b, where emendation is necessary, Mr. 
Timmer proposes a new one of his own for the manuscript reading heanne ne 
rice. Previous editors had changed rice to ricne in order to put these two syn- 
tactically equal words in the same case. Mr. Timmer achieves this end by 
changing héanne to héane, thus putting both words in the accusative plural. 
This is, of course, possible, but since the parallel word, ndnne, is accusative 
singular, the older emendation of ricne seems preferable. 
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The most original idea put forward by Timmer is that the Judith is a 
West Saxon poem which never got closer to Anglian territory than the 
Worcester scriptorium. In this opinion, I cannot but believe him to be mis- 
taken. In Judith, as in all the Anglian poetry of the Old English period, suc- 
cessive recopyings by Saxon scribes have obscured the Anglian dialectal 
features, but there are enough of them here to point decidedly to an Anglian 
original. Forms like bele and sterced-, which betray the Mercian treatment of 
breaking and i-umlaut, Mr. Timmer explains away in the most ingenious 
and unsatisfactory fashion. Forms like welscel and sce@ron, which lack WS 
palatalization, are ignored. A sizeable list of words which show Anglian un- 
broken a before /d are dismissed as poetic words taken over by Saxon poets 
intact. This sort of atavism on the part of Saxon poets did, of course, occur 
to a limited extent, but it must be handled conservatively when it comes to 
questions of dialectal provenience. The poet of Maldon, for instance, uses 
the poetic word aldor five times, but in every case he saxonizes it to ealdor. At 
line 32 of his text, this unfortunate bias of Mr. Timmer’s influences him to 
read ealdor rather than baldor, although the 3 is still visible in the MS. Al- 
though Mr. Timmer does not mention it, the form -écan in line 292 probably 
is an Anglian smoothed form, since the a which saxonizes it to -éacen was in- 
serted later above the line. 

The testimony of the vocabulary also points to an Anglian origin for the 
poem. The words mym@e (1. 52) and penden (|. 66) are Anglian words which 
were evidently not used in the Saxon dialects. It cannot be argued that these 
two words are part of the poetic vocabulary which occasionally found its way 
into Saxon poems, for they are not particularly poetic words. Neither of them 
is used in the Maldon or in any of the Chronicle poems, the group to which 
Mr. Timmer would like to add the Judith. Further, we have the word fromlice 
in line 41. From and its compounds are Anglian and not necessarily part of 
the specifically poetic vocabulary. Also gystern (|. 40) is a word found else- 
where only in Anglian prose documents. (See JEGP, 50, 359.) Mr. Timmer, 
relying perhaps too confidently on Grein and Bosworth, mistakenly calls this 
word a hapax legomenon. 

Timmer correctly remarks that the Judith is uncommonly full of end 
rime, yet he brushes aside the fact that there are two lines which look as if 
they were meant to rime, but will do so only if the Mercian vowel is assumed: 
bedreste-gehlaste (|. 36) and gefeohte-gerihte (1. 202). This phenomenon is 
commoner in Old English poetry than has been generally recognized, but it is 
well attested by several lines in the Riming Poem of the Exeter Book. 

Any one of the Anglian traces I have mentioned could not prove the 
poem to come from an Anglian poet, but taken all together they are hard to 
controvert, and Mr. Timmer has not succeeded in doing so. To say merely 
that the poem is West Saxon but that it picked up some Anglian forms by 
being copied in Worcester will not do at all. In the first place, it is entirely too 
facile to toss in this hypothesis without attempting to prove it. In the second 
place, proving it would be extremely difficult, since some of the most striking 
peculiarities of the Worcester manuscripts, as seen, for instance, in the O MS 
of Gregory’s Dialogues, are completely lacking in the Judith. 

Timmer’s dating of the poem in the tenth century is sensible, although 
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hisa his contention that it was written before 937 is extremely weak. The connection 
n the he makes between the Judith and Brunanburh, based solely on the similarity 
: mis- ’ of vocabulary in the predatory animals passage, is surprisingly naive. This 
,suc- §& type of imagery and the vocabulary to express it were Old English poetic 
lectal | commonplaces; the very instances he cites on page 10 (to which might be 
lian § added Beowulf 3024-27) would indicate that this sort of thing was part of 
ntof 7 any poet’s word hoard. The compound hyrnednebba is of the sort which could 
nious | be formed spontaneously by any speaker of English, and thus can hardly be 
c WS used as evidence of direct reliance of one poem upon another. Nor can the 
nun- || word inwidda be said to have been taken over by the poet of Brunanburh 
poets from the Judith. It was evidently a well known, though not an especially 
occur common, word; in addition to the occurrences in Brunanburh and Judith, the 
1es to adjectival form is found in the Christ and Satan, line 727, and its compounds 
, uses inwitfull, inwithanc, etc., occur frequently in the Genesis, Juliana, Andreas 
or. At and several other poems. 
im to Although there will be many scholars who will dissent, as I have done 
5. Al- above, from some of the ideas in Mr. Timmer’s introduction, I am sure that 
bably most workers in the Old English field will find his edition useful and valuable. 
as in- The glossary and the notes are often illuminating, and most of the valid 
research of the last fifty years has been incorporated into his explanation of 
or the the text. 
which Jackson J. CAMPBELL 
these University of Illinois 
s way 
them Tue Lost LirERATURE OF MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. By R. M. Wilson. New 
which York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. xiv+272. $4.50. 
rmlice SINCE the appearance of R. W. Chambers’ paper that gives the title to this 
art of book (published in England by Methuen), scholars have been well aware 
| else- that generalizations about Old and Middle English literature are based on 
omer, incomplete evidence. Professor Wilson’s labor, some fruits of which he has 
s this published elsewhere, has been to collect the references to works that once 
existed, to suggest, where possible, what those works may have been like, 
f end and to determine how seriously the losses invalidate judgment of the whole. 
-asif & Necessarily indebted to others, especially to R. W. Chambers, Sir E. K. 
imed : (4 Chambers, and C. E. Wright, he haS provided more than enough to call his 
ons & own and to support his not surprising conclusions that the picture of medieval 
titis | literature in English has been distorted by the loss of early historical narra- 
7 tive, by the undue prominence of OE Christian and didactic literature, by the 
ethe § loss of short narratives in ME, and by failure to recognize the early establish- 
irdto ment of the lyric. 
rerely ? There are blemishes, however, that detract from the value, without 
ns by FF destroying the usefulness of the book. The distinction between lost literature 
ly too & and lost manuscripts is not, for example, always kept clearly enough in mind; 
econd : the lyric fragments quoted in chap. X are welcome, but the long quotations 
‘iking of political satires, some of which may wel! have stood complete in the works 
IMS § from which taken, obscure the outlines of chap. IX. The organization is some- 
ia times puzzling: Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Locrine with “Matter of Antiquity” 
ough (p. 122), and lost Canterbury Tales MSS with religious and didactic literature 
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(pp. 157 ff.). More of the available scholarship could have been used to ad- 
vantage at some points—Edith Rickert’s study of the Offa legend (MP, II 
[1904-05], 29-76, 321-76), Hinton’s material on Eric Wilde and the Herelings 
(SP, XX [1923], 448-68; cf. also Malone’s Widsith, pp. 163-65), Smyser’s 
study of Landres Péttr (PMLA, LVI [1941] 69-84), Souers’ work on the 
Franks casket (particularly Speculum, XVIII [1943], 104-11, which would 
have saved an error). On p. 72 Alfred’s Handbook “‘seems to have been extant,” 
on p. 74 was “‘certainly in existence” in the twelfth century. Surely Marie de 
France versified the prose contes, not of “lyrics” (p. 136), but of lays. The 
reference in note 6, p. 158, should be to pp. 618-19. The annoying misspelling 
of John M. Manly’s name (pp. 157 ff.) is an error more frequently committed 
by English than American scholars, though the latter do not always avoid it. 
Typographical errors are perhaps less frequent than one expects nowadays. 
Rosert A. CALDWELL 


University of North Dakota 


PreRS THE PLOwMAN. A CRITICAL EDITION OF THE A-VERSION. EDITED by 
Thomas A. Knott and David C. Fowler. Baltimore, Md.: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1952. Pp. xv+302. $4.50. 


DR. FOWLER, who edited the last few passus of the Piers Plowman A-text in 
candidacy for his doctoral degree in 1949, has added these to the earlier ones 
which Thomas A. Knott edited long before his death but which were never 
published. Thus complete, this is the A-text that has now appeared, supported 
by a lengthy introduction, bibliography, explanatory notes, some eighty 
pages of textual notes, and a liberal glossary. 

Some attempt has been made to address both the scholarly reader and 
the elementary student. As a result, while a great deal of space is given over 
to such matters as “Historical Background” which can be of service only to 
a beginner, textual criticism is allotted only eight pages which Fowler hopes 
“the scholar will find . . . adequate for his purposes.” Clearly, he will not. 
The textual problem presented by the A-text manuscripts, one of the most 
complicated in Middle English, simply cannot be handled in eight pages 
where admittedly it “is not possible to include” the evidence supporting the 
editors’ classification of manuscripts—surely a basic requirement in a “critical 
edition.”” The section in question dismisses with a mention cross-copying, 
concealed correction, and the independent insertion of “‘similars” by scribes 
following demonstrable tendencies of scribal behavior. Scholars may well 
wonder whether the two simple stemmata (pp. 26-27) are genuinely descrip- 
tive of a complex manuscript relationship in which lateral as well as vertical 
transmission clearly played some and perhaps a considerable part. How 
accurate can be the result obtained by using these trees for the method of 
recension? 

If our faith is shaken in the Introduction, the Text itself does little to 
reassure us. Although we are given to understand that the genealogical method 
is being followed, we have frequently to take it on trust just why a particular 
reading is preferred, since textual notes are provided only where (p. 271) 
“the critical reading is not readily apparent” or where “the critical text de- 
viates from the reading” of the basic (Trinity College, Cambridge) manu- 
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script. We are thus completely in the editors’ hands—or rather in the 


‘surviving editor’s hands, since obviously it is Fowler alone who has borne the 


responsibility for the published edition. One’s doubts about the propriety of an 
editor’s choosing the occasions on which he will give information are aroused 
in this particular case by examples like the following, all from Passus xt. 
Despite the general policy statement that readings are “attested in every case 
by the weight of evidence, genealogical and other,” a minority reading is pre- 
ferred in x1.189 in total defiance of the evidence of the family tree on p. 29. No 
variants are given for x1.192, despite their fundamental importance in view of 
the evident corruption in this passage. The application of recension, as I 
understand it, seems curious also in x1. 19 and 52, and if in lines 56 and 144 
the editor has found the right readings it has hardly been by the genealogical 
method and it would have been interesting to know his other resources. 

“Manuscript T was chosen as the basis of the critical text . . . because 
it is well spelled.” Why then are the spellings not retained? Presumably as 
part of the attempt at “‘a compromise between a critical and a reading edi- 
tion,”’ there has been widespread standardization of forms, moving the edition 
a stage further still from being a critical one. But if we must have standardiza- 
tion, let us at least do it on normalizing principles; no beginner is helped by 
forms like swighede, trighely, pleighede, destroigheth (all taken from the first 
page of the text), which he would be lucky indeed to find in “all a dzis fare” 
in Middle English manuscripts. 

The glossary is to be commended as a praiseworthy and on the whole an 
adequate piece of work, though it will be unfortunate if the failure to include 
such words as blisse (1x.58) and constellacioun (x.142) leads to the impression 
that these have their modern meaning. And what evidence is there for inter- 
preting be in Prologue 77 as “‘through, by permission of”? The glosses on the 
following words are also open to objection: clerjoun , comunes, delvere, dyvy- 
nour, do (11.173, X.11; and what about rv.25, vi1.189?), ensaumple (v. 17), 
pelet, veil. The explanatory notes are useful and sound, if one ignore the small 
number of points like the translation of “chief to shryve lordis” by “chiefly 
to shrive lords” and the “evidence” adduced from vu.70—-73 in favor of 
multiple authorship. The bibliography, classified under eleven heads, is an 
excellent selection of the best contributions to modern Piers Plowman 
scholarship. The well-bound and accurately printed volume (on which the 
advisers and directors of the Johns Hopkins Press are to be warmly congratu- 
lated) is punctuated by full-page illustrations of the seven deadly sins, which 
would however have had greater interest for readers had they derived from 
a medizval instead of a modern artist. 

RANDOLPH QUIRK 
University of London 


ELIZABETHAN Poetry:A Stupy IN CONVENTIONS, MEANING, AND EXPRESSION. 
By Hallett Smith. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952. $5. 


IN ITs author’s words, this study professes to be “neither a systematic 
chronological survey or Elizabethan nondramatic poetry” nor a string of 
“purely critical and evaluative” judgments; instead, it seeks to “reanimate” 
those “ideals, values, commonplaces, or conventions” that, in his view, 
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provide the “appropriate context” for understanding the ‘characteristic 
vitality and versatility” of Elizabethan poetry. Not unnaturally, then, 
Professor Smith is led to a study of genres, and so his book becomes a set of 
essays, of varying success, on the principal “kinds” into which Sidney and 
his bookish contemporaries classified the products of the literary imagination. 
In our day this is an anachronistic but refreshing strategy, since it permits us 
to describe and define the self-assumed limitations (both formal and thematic) 
of Elizabethan writers, we can observe with renewed admiration that wonder- 
ful burst of creative energy with which the late Elizabethans domesticated 
and transformed their inherited conventions. Anchored in time and in history 
as he is, Professor Smith cannot indulge in the luxury of judgments sub specie 
aeternitatis, but he can suggest the half-forgotten values with which the Eliz- 
abethans themselves wrote and read poetry, and he can again remind us 
that literary conventions provide both a stimulus and a check for the mysteri- 
ous operations of the creative imagination. As he leads us from the pastoral 
at the foot of the scale to the heroic poem at the top—both of them no longer 
fashionable—he rarely tells us anything new, but he does “‘reanimate”’ and 
refurbish obsolete conventions in a manner than permits us to recapture 
something of their lost appeal. 

A test-case is provided in the opening essay on the pastoral, that ‘‘kind” 
which for the Elizabethans was the humblest and for many moderns is the 
most tedious and affected. When we recall some of the hollow flutings of even 
so splendid a collection as England’s Helicon we tend to forget that the im- 
mense vogue of the Renaissance pastoral rested upon the positive ethical 
ideal of otium, and that this ideal was a necessary complement to the dai- 
monic energy and muscularity of, say, Marlowe’s Tamburlaine. As it hap- 
pened, the pastoral ideal was very ancient (and therefore anachronistic at the 
end of the sixteenth century), but after young Spenser had created literature 
out of the materials that Barclay and Googe had merely versified, it acquired 
a renewed vitality which insured its success for another generation, and which 
carried over (in devious mutations of plot-technique and theme) to alien 
forms like drama and prose fiction. Deftly tracing the life-cycle of this com- 
plicated genre, Professor Smith not only provides a useful summary of recent 
scholarship on the subject but also locates within their historical contexts 
such monuments as The Shepherds’ Calendar and England’s Helicon. Simi- 
larly, he is sensible and rewarding in developing the idea that the serpentine 
history of the Elizabethan sonnet may be at least partially understood as a 
continuing effort ‘to give to love poetry an intellectual and moral responsi- 
bility” by complicating its technique. Keeping Petrarch’s powerful impetus 
in mind, and mercifully not tarrying too long on the William Smiths and 
Richard Lynches of the nineties, Professor Smith provides a stimulating 
rereading of Astrophel and Stella (whose complexity of structure he labors too 
much) and interestingly restates, what we should never forget, that in 
Shakespeare “metaphor as a mode of thinking illuminates new worlds of 
experience and insight.” 

He is not always so successful. The account of the Ovidian erotic poem, 
with the reciprocal influence of the complaint tradition stemming from A 
Mirror for Magistrates, is mainly useful as a catalogue raisonné of two prolif- 
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erating genres; and the labored chapter on “Poetry for Music’’ unfortunately 
documents Miss Agnes Latham’s despairing remark that Elizabethan song, so 
“baffling and beautiful,” does not yield readily to explication and analysis. 
Professor Smith’s treatment of Elizabethan satire, on the other hand, is first- 
rate. His judicious correlation of economic, ecclesiastical, and sociological 
developments of the Tudor age first with the native Piers Plowman tradition 
and then with the arty and jejune cultivation of quasi-Roman satire throws 
much light on a type of writing that Professor Bush has recently called “the 
one really dull product of that golden age.” Although Professor Smith would 
not claim to have secured for Gascoigne the title of a great poet, or to have 
explained away all of Marston’s irrelevancies and obscenities, he does 
demonstrate that the unquestioned vitality of their and others’ work ‘‘comes 
from its connection with actual human behavior,” and so he has written an 
eminently useful and perceptive account of a notoriously hard subject. 

The terminal chapter on the heroic poem wisely insists that for men like 
Spenser, Harington, and Chapman the dominant fact of epic poetry was its 
moral utility. “Heroic poetry . . . posits an ideal comparable to that of pas- 
toral, with the difference that the desired state must be earned, must follow 
the achievement of fame and glory through action.” To understand this 
truism, as Professor Smith realizes, is to be saved from some of the lamentable 
excesses of Spenserian scholarship. As Kittredge used to say, in writing The 
Faerie Queene Spenser changed the allegory every time he took a drink, and 
it is supremely ironical that the greatest of all Elizabethan poems should have 
become the subject of “subtle lock-picking.” 

In the nature of things Professor Smith must rely heavily—sometimes 
too heavily—on the mountainous secondary material that has grown up 
around his great subject, and this very necessity makes him liable to the 
charge of perhaps having written an unnecessary book. In one sense the 
charge could be sustained, for in spite of his disclaimer of a mere “systematic 
chronological survey” he often (and necessarily) gives us literary history, 
and when he does so we observe the extent of his indebtedness to his predeces- 
sors: for example, to W. W. Greg on the pastoral, Douglas Bush on the 
Ovidian poem, Erwin Panofsky on Renaissance iconography, Phyllis Bartlett 
on Chapman, and Townsend Rich on Harington. But Professor Smith has 
read and meditated on a vast body of Elizabethan poetry, and his marshal- 
ing the results of that reading in terms of genres is a valuable essay in historical 
reconstruction. Although Elizabethan Poetry is a heavily documented book, 
the inevitable slips are fortunately few. None the less, one wonders why 
Barclay’s eclogues are unquestioningly dated 1515, why Bosc4n is rendered 
Boscan, why Harrison’s Description of England is called the “introduction to 
Holinshed’s Chronicle,” and why “Book V, lines 562-568” is the ‘very 
climax” of Paradise Regained. Finally, it is regrettable that a book which is 
concerned with great writing should itself be so bald and bleak in style. 
Professor Smith’s apparent indifference to grace and readability in his own 
prose underscores the curious fact that many books about literature are inno- 
cent of literary charm. 

HERSCHEL BAKER 
Harvard University 
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THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. Love’s LABour Lost. Fourth edition, revised and 
reset. Edited by Richard David. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1952. Pp. lii+-196. $3.25. Kinc Lear. Eighth edition, revised and 
reset. Edited by Kenneth Muir. Based on the edition of W. J. Craig. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press [1952]. Pp. lxiv+256. 
$4.25. 


THE ORIGINAL Arden edition of Shakespeare—one volume for each play, one 
for the Poems, and one for the Sonnets—under the general editorship first of 
W. J. Craig, later of R. H. Case has long been regarded as in many ways 
the best available for a reader interested in the sources, background, and in- 
terpretation of the plays and poems. The first volumes appeared in 1899; 
the last, the Sonnets in 1918. Successive revisions have made little change; it 
has been possible to add only an occasional footnote or a brief appendix. In 
this century, however, there has been so great an addition to the body of 
Shakespearian scholarship that a completely revised edition has now been 
planned to incorporate the results of this work. The general editor of this re- 
vised edition is Professor Una Ellis-Fermor of Bedford College, the University 
of London, well-known for her admirable edition of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine; 
the editors of the single volumes are a group of young English Shakespearians. 
The work is entirely British, printed in England, published by Methuen and 
Company, and only distributed in America by the Harvard University Press. 
The basic text is that of the Cambridge edition of 1891-93, with, however, a 
general tendency to revert to Q. or F. readings rather than to accept later 
emendations. 

Of the first two volumes published, Macbeth, and Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
Macbeth, for some reason, has not yet been distributed in America, and this 
review can only deal with the first comedy and the second tragedy, King Lear, 
of the new series. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost, edited by Richard David on the basis of the edition 
by H. G. Hart (Harvard University Press, 1951. $3.25). 

There is nothing on the title-page or elsewhere to indicate the qualifica- 
tion of Mr. David as an editor of this peculiarly difficult play; he is, I believe, 
th: London manager of the Cambridge University Press, and the author of 
an article, “Shakespeare in the Waterloo Road,” in the Shakespeare Survey, 
Vol. V. 

Discarding Hart’s introduction David writes a completely new one. He 
is quite justified in this for, perhaps, no play of Shakespeare’s has attracted 
such a mass of critical discussion since 1906, the date of Hart’s edition, as 
precisely this comedy. David shows himself well acquainted with this new 
material and embodies much of it in his long introduction, which therefore 
deserves special attention. It contains six sections. 

I. The Play. 

This is a brief general survey. David notes the change in recent criticism 
from the rather contemptuous attitude of earlier commentators. He dwells 
on Shakespeare’s early power of characterization, pointing out in this play 
various prototypes of fully developed characters in later plays. Among these, 
strangely enough, Holofernes appears as a “great-uncle of Dr. Caius,” surely 
a slip for Sir Hugh of The Merry Wives. There is not much resemblance indeed 
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between Sir Hugh and Holofernes, but at least they are both schoolmasters; 
any relationship between Holofernes and the French-speaking Dr. Caius 
would be hard indeed to trace. He ends with a reference to the “puzzle” that 
Shakespeare has set in this play, i.e., the supposed identity of certain of its 
characters with contemporary Elizabethans. It is this “puzzle” that is for 
David the most interesting thing in the play; he devotes to an attempted 
solution the larger part of his introduction. He has little to say as to the pure 
poetry of the play; for that we must turn to Q.’s comment in the New Cam- 
bridge edition. Q. closes with a quotation from one of Pater’s Appreciations, 
of more value than pages of dissertations to kindle a true and loving under- 
standing of this fantastic delightful poetic drama. 
II. The Text. 


The title-page of the Q. of 1598 states that it presents the play “newly 
corrected and augmented” as performed at court “this last Christmas.” 
From this statement it has generally been assumed that this Q. was issued 
to supersede a lost earlier edition. This orthodox view David accepts with little 
discussion. He might, perhaps, have reminded the reader that the years 
1579-98 marked a sudden rise in Shakespeare’s popularity as a playwright, 
and a rush of London publishers to offer the reading public such plays of his 
as they were able to procure; no less than four other plays, three Histories 
and a Tragedy, appeared for the first time in these years. It was in 1598 also 
that Meres in his survey of contemporary English literature pronounced 
Shakespeare “among the English most excellent” in both comedy and 
tragedy. It is not surprising that Burby, the publisher of this Q., made haste 
to get a copy of a play lately performed at court, and to issue it with Shake- 
speare’s name on the title-page, possibly the first time his name appears as 
author of a play. Perhaps it was this haste that induced Burby to hand over 
his copy to William White, a beginner in the printing business, who could prom- 
ise him a quick job. Drawing heavily on Dover Wilson’s scholarly ‘“‘copy for 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, 1598,” David points out the numerous errors, often due 
to inexpert type-setting, in this Q. As a matter of fact this edition is so badly 
printed that there is no reason to regard its text as sacrosanct; emendations 
are more easily justified here than in other better printed plays. 

The text of the F. David states, differing here from Hart and following 
Dover Wilson, was set up from a copy of Q. The skilled printers in Jaggard’s 
shop corrected some of the palpable misprints of Q., but added various new 
ones. There is no reason to regard the F. text as authoritative; in one case, 
in fact, 1, i, 109, F. changes a perfectly good verse into an awkward and 
unmetrical line, following, probably, a change that someone, perhaps an 
actor, had written in the margin of the Q. that served as “copy” for F. The 
last line in F: “You that way, we this way” has also been added by an unknown 
hand. It seems to be a stage direction; David, like Wilson, omits it, whereas 
Hart, like former editors, retains it. 

Since F. was printed from Q., the most important question to be resolved 
is as to the “copy” from which Q. was set up. David shares the consensus that 
this “copy” was Shakespeare’s own MS, but it is plain that this was in a con- 
fused condition bad enough to puzzle a better printer than William White. 
He follows Wilson in believing that the MS had been “corrected and aug- 
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mented” by Shakespeare for the Court performance, and rejects Greg’s 
notion that the “copy” was Shakespeare’s “foul papers,” and that the evident 
doublets in Acts IV and V represent the author’s “‘first and second thoughts.” 
The evidence of deliberate revision, he holds, is fairly clear. 

David might, one thinks, have carried Greg’s suggestion of the “foul 
papers” a step further. A quite reasonable explanation of the confused state 
of the Q. would run somewhat as follows: When the play was commanded for 
performance at court Shakespeare would naturally want to touch it up and 
“augment” it. To do so he would reclaim his “foul papers,” write in on the 
margins, or on pages pasted in, new lines, whole speeches, occasionally even 
changes of the action, marking as he did so the necessary deletions. This cor- 
rected MS he would then hand over to the playhcuse scribe to be copied 
for the “book of the play” from which the new parts for the actors would be 
made out. It would have been this MS—a revised edition, so to speak of 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘foul papers’” —which Burby managed to procure; the Com- 
pany were not likely to let him have their new “‘book of the play.” Certainly 
Love’s Labour’s Lost was not acted at court—or anywhere else for that 
matter—from the text as it has come down to us. Some day perhaps an editor 
will be bold enough to print the play as it was meant to be acted at court, 
relegating Shakespeare’s rejections to the footnotes and indicating in the 
commentary what he takes to be the ‘“‘augmentations.” As the play stands in 
this, or in any other edition, instead of giving the delight it should, it pre- 
sents a puzzle to the general reader and offers a battleground for scholarly 
critics. 

III. The Date. 

David fixes the composition of “the main body’—‘the first form” 
would be a more exact term—in the autumn of 1593, i.e., a time closely con- 
nected with the composition of Shakespeare’s two long poems. The revision 
he places tentatively somewhere between February 1594-95, the date of the 
Gray’s Inn Revels—and Christmas, 1597, the court performance, for David 
votes for the Christmas of 1597 rather, than, as others, for that of 1598. 
He ignores the strong probability that the revision was made for, and, con- 
sequently, immediately before the court performance. He knows but waves 
aside Baldwin’s demolition of the external evidence commonly advanced for 
the 1593-94 date and allows himself to speak of Baldwin’s “petulant refusal” 
to study that evidence “impartially.” ““Petulant,”’ to my mind, is not a word 
to be applied by a young Shakespearian to the work of a scholar of so recog- 
nized a stature as Professor Baldwin. A line from this play seems to fit the 
case: This is not generous, nol gentle, not humble. 

Had he read Baldwin’s work more carefully, he would have found fresh 
evidence to upset his dating of the court performance in 1597, rather than in 
1598, and might have added a note to explain the unusual mythology of the 
Hesperides, rv, iii, 337, where he adds nothing to Hart’s long note. 

IV. The Sources. 

Here David again follows Wilson in assuming a lost pre-Shakespearian 
play as the basis of the presumed lost Q. One wearies a little of the assumption 
that a lost play served as the source for most, if not all, of Shakespeare’s 
comedies. In this case, certainly, there is no ground whatever for this guess. 
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David would have done better to examine Shakespeare’s debt to Lyly which 
he dismisses quite too briefly. It is not a question merely of the derivation 
of Armado and Moth from Sir Thopas and Epiton; the whole structure of 
Love’s Labour’s Lost is modelled on the pattern of Lyly. He accepts as “highly 
probable” Lefranc’s suggestion that the sad fate of Héléne de Tournon lies 
behind, not only the reference to Katherine’s sister, v, ii, 14-17, but also 
behind “the story of Ophelia.” The first seems perhaps possible; the second 
most unlikely. Lefranc’s interesting discussion of this topic deserves a fuller 
treatment than it has yet received. 

David’s comment on the influence of the Commedia dell’ Arte on our play 
is based on Campbell’s elaborate treatment of that subject. It is, perhaps, 
too much to say that Armado would have been “impossible” without the 
Captain of the Commedia, but surely Holofernes is something more than “an 
English version of the Pedant.” Holofernes is not a type, but a living character, 
a study from life, probably, of some pedantic schoolmaster with whom Shake- 
speare had made personal contact. 

V. The Topical Content. 

The longest section of the Introduction, 24 pages, deals with the supposed 
topical allusions of the play. Here, to speak frankly, David seems entangled 
in the super-abundant critical matter that has accumulted around this topic. 
His particular interest lies in the identification of Moth with “that elusive and 
engaging person, Thomas Nashe.” He goes so far in this that he asserts, p. 
xli: “In 1m, i. [read rather 1, i.] Armado addresses Nashe as “tender juvenal.” 
It is, of course, Moth, not Nashe, whom Armado so addresses. This may be a 
mere slip, but it seems to show what a hold this identification had taken on 
the editor’s mind. 

David’s discussion of Ralegh and the “‘Schoole of Night” depends on a 
single line of the play, rv, iii, 252: 


The hue of dungeons, and the school of night. 


His note on the line proves that he knows the word schoole has long been sus- 
pected as a misprint, since it makes no sense in the passage. Various emenda- 
tions have been proposed, of which Collier’s shade, approved by Baldwin, 
but ignored by David, is, perhaps, the most convincing. Now if school really 
is a misprint, the whole basis for a view of the play as an attack upon Ralegh 
and his alleged “Schoole of Atheisme,”’ crumbles into nothingness. Far too 
much time has been spent in the last fifty years on this more than doubtful 
matter. It has led to many vain attempts to identify characters in the play 
with contemporary Elizabethans. David himself admits, p. xlix, that it is 
highly probable “exact correspondences” do not exist, and later adds a true 
word: “it does not matter,” and continues “‘the point of the play is clear.” It is, 
unfortunately, far from clear to one who has struggled through this section of 
the introduction. In an edition aimed like this “at senior school boys and uni- 
versity students,” p. ix, all this matter of topical allusions might have been 
shifted into an appendix and a serious attempt made to elucidate the play as 
a laughing satire on Elizabethan affectations and a poetic plea for natural 
behavior, especially between the sexes. 

VI. The Occasion. 
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Following Wilson, David holds that the play was written for a private 
performance in some nobleman’s house. If the date 1593-94 is established, 
which is doubtful, for the first form of the play, this performance must have 
been in private, for the public theatres were then closed because of the plague. 
The play certainly seems designed for a courtly audience, and it was for a 
private performance before Queen Anne in 1604 that it was especially 
recommended by Burbage, who presumably had created the part of Berowne. 

Passing from the Introduction to the text of this edition, we may note 
that in the main it follows, quite rightly, that of the Q. Yet David does not 
hesitate to emend when Q. is plainly corrupt. In rv, iii, 178, for example, he 
prints a brilliant, but rather questionable conjecture, moon-like, suggested 
but not admitted into his text by Wilson. Neither in his collation nor in his 
note on this line does he mention a simpler emendation, accepted by Hart and 
other editors, which makes sense by supplying you after like, presumably 
dropped by the Q. compositor. In rv, ii, 92, he follows Wilson in printing 
the Q. Facile instead of the correct Fauste, and attributes the gross blunder to 
Holofernes. It is, perhaps, possible that Shakespeare meant to raise a laugh 
here by making a schoolmaster misquote a line familiar to all Elizabethan 
school boys, but editors from F2 on have corrected what seems to be a mis- 
print like other Latin words misprinted in this very line. 

In V, ii, 67, on the other hand, David has done a real service by printing 
Percy Simpson’s brilliant emendation, Pair-Taunt, the winning hand in a 
card game, for the Q .perttaunt, a word which has baffled all former editors. 

One could continue, but it is probably enough to say that the revised 
new text is on the whole better than the old, for the simple reason that it 
follows the primary authority, Q., whereas Hart confesses that when in doubt 
he prefers the F. 

It would be an impossible task to comment on the collation. So far as I 
can see, David mainly reprints Hart. It might be asked whether either of them 
in an edition of this sort should reprint conjectures by earlier editors which 
neither of them accepts. 

A careful comparison of the notes, in the old and this revised edition 
shows that David has reprinted in full or slightly abbreviated, a great number 
of Hart’s notes. The earlier editor’s wide reading in Elizabethan literature 
enabled him to quote an enormous number of parallels in thought and 
language. David holds these to be “‘still of the highest value,” but they often 
seem useless to the general reader. Why tell him, for instance, that Peter 
Martyr identifies the Hesperides, rv, iii, 338 with the Fortunate Isles? Here 
David might better have noted Shakespeare’s borrowing from Marlowe in- 
stead of reprinting Hart. To speak frankly Hart’s edition is heavily over- 
annotated; on page after page his notes occupy far more space than the text. 
The reviser might have made a clean sweep, retaining only what seemed 
strictly necessary, and exercising his ingenuity in fresh comment. David occa- 
sionally does this; new notes on IV, iii, 57 and v, ii, 659 call attention to Shake- 
speare’s delight in a bawdy jest. Some scattered notes call attention to stage 
business; there might be more; the text of the play is often baffling unless 
one can visualize the action on the stage. The best example of this is in the 
note on V, ii, 661, where, following Granville Barker, David brings the action 
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vividly before us. It is a pity that his respect for Hart leads him to reprint 
the old note v, ii, 713 with its reference to Armado’s “sinfulness”; Granville 
- Barker surely made it clear that the charge leveled against Armado is a base 
slander. The time scheme of the play will not admit a two months’ pregnancy 
caused by the knight. If the girl has indeed been “ruined”—which is doubtful 
—the guilty party must be Costard who here plays the accuser, but in the first 
scene of the play confesses that he had been “taken” with Jacquenetta, but 
denies her virginity. 

There is no appendix in this revised edition. That would have been the 
place for a stage history of this play. Harold Child’s brief accounts of the 
stage history of individual plays have been an interesting and useful feature 
of the New Cambridge edition. The last date given there for a public perform- 
ance of Love’s Labour’s Lost is 1918 when it was played in London. Since that 
time there have been repeated performances in England and America; they 
might have been noted here to bring the stage history of our play up to date. 
We may hope that this omission will be supplied in the later revised editions 
of Shakespeare’s plays. 

I have noted an occasional misprint. On p. 115 the footnote 357 should 
read 355 to correspond with the text. On the same page a note sends us to 
the “Bishops’ Bible” (Romans 12: 8.) The reading given in the note is exactly, 
but for spelling, that of the A.V. Romans 13: 8. Is there perhaps a difference 
in the chapter numbering of the two translations of the Bible? In the note on 
v, i, 31 for Holofernes read Nathaniel; the speech-heading in the original is 
Curat, i.e., Nathaniel the Parson. These and a few other unnoted errors 
might be corrected in a later printing. 

To speak frankly, the final impression which this specimen volume of the 
revised Arden leaves on your reviewer is, on the whole one of disappointment. 
So much might have been done, so little has been done, to improve the earlier 
edition. The Introduction tends to lose sight of the play, in the puzzle; the 
“point of the play” (p. 1) never emerges clearly from the tangled skein of 
topical allusions; the characters are dismissed, more briefly than by Hart; 
and the charm of the poetry seems lost on the new editor. The text, indeed, 
shows here and there an improvement on Hart’s version, but it is too eclectic 
to be authoritative. In the notes too much of Hart’s erudite array of Eliza- 
bethan parallels has been retained; too little appears of the new editor’s 
own feeling for action and situation. It is hard to believe that the young 
student for whom this revision is designed would come away from a study of 
this play as here presented with a livelier appreciation of Shakespeare’s art 
as poet and as playwright. Let us hope for a better result in !ater volumes of 
this edition. 


Craig’s edition of King Lear was first published in 1901, and was re- 
printed six times with little, if any, change. So much light has been thrown 
upon this play, particularly in regard to the relation and authority of its two 
early texts, by recent studies such as these of Greg and Duthie, that the time 
was fully ripe for a new and completely revised edition. 

This task was entrusted by the general editor to Kenneth Muir, King 
Alfred Professor at the University of Liverpool. Professor Muir had already 
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demonstrated his qualification for the work by his edition of Macbeth, the 
first of the revised Arden volumes to appear in England, through, strangely, 
it has not at this time of writing been published in America. Muir’s Macbeth 
has been pronounced by a master in the field of studies surrounding that 
play, Henry Paul, author of The Royal Play of Macbeth, 1950, a great 
improvement on the earlier edition, edited by Cuningham, 1912. It is there- 
fore with keen anticipation that one takes up Professor Muir’s revised 
edition. 

It may be said at once that he has done a thoroughly workman-like job; 
he shows himself aware of all recent studies of the play and yet observes a 
frank independence of them. After a brief preface in which he acknowledges 
certain obligations, the book begins with a long, lxiv pp., Introduction, divided 
into five sections. 

I. The Text. 

Here Muir discusses in turn the three old texts of the play: Q1, the 
so-called “Pied Bull” Q. of 1608; Q2, falsely dated 1608, but actually printed 
1619; and the Folio, 1623. One could wish that he had pronounced a definite 
conclusion as to the “copy” for Q1, the oldest and most puzzling of these texts. 
He admits its comparative accuracy, and does not stigmatize it as a stolen 
and surreptitious edition, like the first Qq of Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, 
and others. It is, in fact, an error to call this edition a “‘bad’’ Q. It was licensed 
by Sir George Buck, acting Master of the Revels, in 1607, and properly, 
entered, S. R. on November 26 of that year. It contains some 300 lines wanting 
in the F. text, but accepted by all editors, including Muir, as genuinely Shake- 
speare’s work. On the other hand it is one of the worst printed books that 
ever came from a Jacobean press. Verse is often printed as prose and prose 
as verse. The MS which served as’copy may have been hard for the printer 
to decipher, and there seems to have been an effort on his part to economize 
space as much as possible. Proofreading began while printing was in progress, 
and corrected and uncorrected sheets were bound up together with the result 
that of the twelve extant copies no two are exactly alike. 

What was the origin of the “copy” which produced this strange result in 
print? Muir rejects the hypothesis of a stenographic report of the play as 
acted, and also that of a memorial reconstruction by an actor or by the com- 
bined efforts of the company, Duthie’s working hypothesis, but offers none of 
his own. Some answer must ultimately be found to explain the provenance of 
the “copy” for Q1, and it seems unfortunate that such a scholar as Muir 
comes to nothing but a negative result. We must wait, perhaps, until Dover 
Wilson tackles the problem. 

In the meantime, however, Muir makes the relation of the three texts 
quite clear. Q2 was printed from a partly corrected copy of Q1 and has no 
independent authority. F. was also printed from a partly corrected copy of 
Q1, but this copy had been substantially altered, presumably to make it agree 
with the contemporary promptbook. It not only deletes ca. 300 lines of the 
Q1 text, but it adds ca. 100 lines of undoubted Shakespearian authorship. 
Moreover F. introduces countless verbal alterations in the text, generally, 
though not always, for the better. It seems probable that the F. text represents 
a revision; Granville Barker, whose work as playwright and producer entitles 
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him to speak with authority, feels sure that F. shows at least some of Shake- 
speare’s own “re-shapings.” In addition there are other changes presumably 
made by the actors without the author’s permission. This appears most clearly 
in Iv, iv and Iv, vii where the character of the Doctor has been dropped from 
the F. text and his speeches assigned to a Gentleman, evidently to economize 
characters on the stage. A similar change seems to have occurred in the F. 
text of Hamlet, 1v, v, where a character, Gentleman, has been dropped from 
the action. Muir does not discuss either Shakespeare’s “reshapings”’ or the pos- 
sible alterations by the actors. 

Muir, like most modern editors, accepts F. as the basic text of his edition, 
including of course the Q1 lines which it omits, but he is ready to adopt Q1 
readings where they seem “palpably superior.” In the main he follows Duthie’s 
“critical edition” of the play, but at times diverges from him. I was surprised 
to find that in 1, i, 239 he corrects Shakespeare’s grammar, changing the 
stands of both texts to stand, to secure a more harmonious line. So did Pope, 
but a modern editor is not supposed to prefer his own sense of euphony to 
Shakespeare’s. In u, iii, 8 I noted the reading every penury, where both old 
texts read ever. This seemed like the sort of misprint that might creep into a 
modern text, but a glance at the Variorum Lear showed that Rowe and some 
eighteenth-century editors read every. Muir’s collation does not note this al- 
teration, nor does a note explain the meaning; to me every penury is quite 
unintelligible. Perhaps it is a misprint in this text overlooked by the editor. 
In 1, iv, 353, he accepts Greg’s conjecture attax’d, which might have been 
glossed, for the unintelligible old readings: Q1 alapt, corrected to attaskt; F. 
at task. In 1v, ii, 57 departing from both Craig and Duthie, he prints a reading 
suggested by Jennons which “makes sense though Shakespeare is unlikely to 
have written it.”” At least it makes sense which Duthie’s, to my mind, does not. 
In line 68 of this scene he agrees with Craig in reading mew! as an interjection 
which Goneril spits at the husband she despises, a far more vigorous reading 
than that of Duthie who take mew as a verb meaning “pen up.”’ An editor 
gets no help in either of these cases from F. which cuts this dialogue between 
Goneril and Albany very heavily; perhaps because the actors were not sure of 
the meaning. Muir does well to retain it since it helps to characterize both 
the speakers. Perhaps the most eccentric reading in this text appears in V, iii, 
155 when Muir, alone of all editors, prints the Q1 stople—F. stop—and adds 
a phrase from F. Hold, sir. This conflation of the texts can only be explained, 
I think, by Muir’s predilection for the quaint word, stople. 

I was pleased to see that in v, iii, 17 Muir reads God’s spies and notes that, 
following Perrett, The Story of King Lear, 1904, he assumes that Shake- 
speare “intended the plural,” i.e., that Gods-Deorum, not Dei. Muir points 
out that there is no apostrophe in the original; both Q. and F. read Gods. 
There is, of course, no apostrophe to denote the genitive case anywhere in 
the old texts of Lear. That critical mark did not come into common usage 
till late in the seventeenth century. All editors and commentators from Rowe 
on have taken for granted that the reference here is to the one supreme deity, 
and it has sometimes been noted that this is the only instance in Lear of such 
a reference. I believe that my edition of Lear (Shakespeare—Twenty-T hree 
Plays and The Sonnets, 1938) is the first to mark the word as a genitive plural 
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by the spelling, gods’, a reading which seems to be confirmed by Lear’s own 
reference to the Gods, in |. 21. In an article shortly to appear in the Shake- 
speare Quarterly I have tried to trace the practice and interpretation of earlier 
editors of this play. 

One could wish that Muir had had the courage to relegate to the footnotes 
the Fool’s rhymes, 1, iv, 327-31; his Merlin’s prophecy, m1, ii, 79-96; and his 
obscene couplet, 1, v, 52-53. They are all spoken just before the Fool’s exit, 
and are plainly “gags” interpolated by the actor who created this part, to get 
a laugh as he left the stage. The “prophecy” does not appear in Q1 and may 
have been added after Shakespeare had left the company. 

Enough has been said to show that Muir presents an independent text 
based essentially on that of the F. He has rejected numerous Q readings found 
in Craig and thus follows the modern line of editing. Whether this can be re- 
garded as a definitive text must be left to the judgment of specialists. His 
Notes, of which a word later, often explain his choice of readings. 

II. The Date. 

In discussing the date of King Lear Muir repeats the well-known facts 
that the composition of the play must fall between March 1603, when Hars- 
nett’s Declaration of ... Popishe Impostures—a book of which Shakespeare 
made considerable use in Lear—was entered in S. R., and December 26, 1606, 
when the play was performed at court. In an effort to fix a date between these 
points Muir inclines to the winter of 1604—05 as the most probable. In that 
case, however, Shakespeare could not have read the old play, King Leir, 
published after its entry, S. R., May 8, 1605, before writing his own play, and 
Muir argues at some length that the “palpable reminiscences” of Leir in Lear 
may be due to Shakespeare’s memory of the play as acted early in the 1590’s. 
He even suggests that Shakespeare may himself have acted in it, a most un- 
likely possibility since Leir was a Queen’s Company play, and there is nothing 
to connect Shakespeare with that company. I agree with Greg that there is 
clear evidence that Shakespeare had read the old play “carefully” not long 
before he wrote Lear. In that case, of course, Muir’s dating is impossible. Yet 
there may be a solution which would allow us to accept it. Leir was originally 
entered, S.R. on May 14, 1594, but the earliest surviving Q. follows the second 
entry of 1605. Why may we not assume a lost Q. of Leir, ca. 1594, as Greg has 
shown that there was probably a Q.—now lost—of Dr. Faustus before the sole 
surviving Q. of that play, in 1604? In that case Shakespeare could have read 
Leir at his leisure any time after finishing Othello, 1604, when he began to 
consider a plot for his next tragedy. If we reject this hypothesis of a lost Q. 
of Leir, it seems to follow that Lear cannot have been written in the winter 
of 1604-05, but was begun, at the earliest, after May, 1605, and was finished 
somewhere in 1606. Muir objects to this date since 1606 is quite certainly 
the date of Macbeth, and if Shakespeare wrote these two plays in that year 
he “must have been working overtime.” And why not? Other authors than 
Shakespeare have worked overtime under pressure of circumstances. Henry 
Paul has shown that Macbeth was especially composed for a performance be- 
fore King James and Christian of Denmark, probably on August 7, 1606. 
That Lear preceded Macbeth is shown by the metrical tests, which Muir dis- 
misses, rather casually, “for what they are worth.” In this case, certainly, 
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they are worth a great deal, for in Macbeth Shakespeare, possibly because 
working at top speed to fulfill a royal command by a certain date, started a 
new metrical pattern which he followed till the end of his career. Lear is the 
last of his plays, except the unfinished Timon, in the old metrical style. 

If we reject the possibility of a lost Q. of Leir, we are forced, I think, to 
hold that Lear was written in late 1605 and early 1606, laid aside perhaps while 
the playwright wrestled with Macbeth, resumed, and possibly revised for the 
court performance in December, 1606. 

IIT. Sources. 

In his account of the sources of Lear Muir lists first of all the old play. 
He gives a summary of its plot detailed enough to let the reader grasp both 
its likeness to, and its difference from, King Lear. He follows this with a 
list of verbal parallels between the two plays, numerous and striking enough 
to refute his own notion that they may be due merely to Shakespeare’s memory 
of a play he had seen acted some years before. Muir further points out that 
while Shakespeare may have caught the idea of a tragedy on this theme from 
the old play, he was also acquainted with the versions of the tale in Holinshed, 
Spenser, and The Mirror for Magistrates. He drew from each what suited his 
purpose and wove what he gathered into a “homogenous tragedy.” 

The high points of this tragedy: Lear’s rage, his madness," his defeat and 
death with the murdered Cordelia in his arms, are Shakespeare’s contribu- 
tion to the old tale, and it is these that make his play what it is, the greatest 
poetic drama in English, perhaps in any language. 

Muir dwells at some length upon the source of the underplot, Sidney’s 
Arcadia, and points out that Shakespeare drew more than the “bare bones” 
of the underplot from Sidney’s tale; it served, Muir holds, as an element in 
the transformation of the old play into Shakespeare’s tragedy. Here Muir 
follows R. W. Chambers’ lecture on Lear, 1940. 

It may be noted here that in his Appendix Muir prints three typical 
scenes from the old play, the brief account of Lear’s reign in Holinshed, 
and the appropriate stanzas from The Faerie Queene, and from The Mirror for 
Magistrates. This is a real help to the serious student of the play. 

IV. King Lear, 1605-1950. 

A short section recounts the stage history of Lear from 1605—again the 
too early date—to the present time. Muir mentions a lately discovered per- 
formance in 1609-10 by actors in the service of Sir John Cholmely. This recalls 
a performance of Hamlet on the East Indiaman Dragon in 1607, and is inter 
esting in showing how soon Shakespeare’s plays, once they were in print, es- 
caped from his company to be performed by other actors. 

Muir notes his long survival of Tate’s ‘‘notorious adaptation” of Lear in 
the English theatre and the slow return of the true form to the stage in the 
nineteenth century. His reference to recent successful performances in England 
shows how far the mother country is ahead of us in presenting plays in the 


1 On p. xliii Muir has an interesting footnote showing that Lear’s madness may 
have been suggested to Shakespeare by a contemporary instance of filial ingratitude. 
Two daughters of Sir Brian Annesley tried in 1603 to have him certified as insane so 
that they could get his estate. The youngest daughter—quite appropriately named 
Cordell—successfully defended her father. 
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form for which they were designed, for action on the stage, not for analysis 
in the study. Muir has evidently seen some of these performances—see foot- 
note, p. xlvii—and has thereby qualified himself to defend the actability 
of King Lear. 

V. The Play. 

This actability is the first topic of the final section of the Introduction. 
Muir sets himself to refute Bradley’s objections to the “gross improbabilities”’ 
of the action in Lear. This was a job worth doing, for Bradley, who “seems to 
have had little experience of the play in the theatre,” has been for years a 
sort of gospel for American teachers who have had even less, so that the notion 
that Lear, though a great dramatic poem, is an impossible stage play, has 
been, perhaps, too widely diffused in this country. 

Passing to ‘questions of interpretation” of the play, Muir dwells first 
on the theme of “parent-child relationship,’ doubled in intensity here by the 
interweaving of this theme from The Arcadia into the old tale of Lear and his 
daughters. Furthermore Lear is a tragedy of king-ship, of power which cor- 
rupts. It is not until Lear is stripped of the power he had abused that he be- 
comes aware of the common humanity, “poor naked wretches” that he had 
scorned and neglected. The old Lear dies in the storm; he comes “‘out of the 
grave’”’ to find in the reconciliation scene “the goal of his pilgrimage.” As 
against earlier charges Muir asserts that Shakespeare’s “vision of the world” 
in Lear is not “essentially pessimistic’’; evil does not finally triumph, for the 
evil ‘‘will to power” is self-destructive, and the representatives of this “evil 
will” all perish before the end of the action. Essentially Muir agrees with 
Bradley that this tragedy might be called ““The Redemption of King Lear.” 

Finally Muir discusses recent studies of the imagery of the play. He notes 
the prevalence and significance of animal imagery which likens man’s lower 
nature to that of the beast; and calls attention to the “iterative image” of 
physical suffering with its implied need of patience to endure. Another recur- 
rent image is that of clothes, revealing the contrast between the “civilized and 
the essential man,” and the injustice that is masked by wealth. Frequent 
references in this section show the editor’s familiarity with contemporary 
criticism, but he arrives always at an independent conclusion. His own 
interpretation of the play might perhaps be called modern; it is not modern- 
istic. 

VI. The Notes. 

Muir’s footnotes on the text seem in some ways the most important part 
of this revision. Few of Craig’s notes have been left unchanged; some of them 
have been quite rejected. A good example of this is the note on 111, vii, 63-65 
where Craig’s definition of a single word in the passage has been cancelled to 
make room for a two-column note discussing the variation of the old texts 
and the various interpretations of an obscure passage, and finally offering the 
editor’s own interpretation. This is as it should be; the text of Lear, after all 
that editors and commentators have done to it, remains difficult, at times 
barely intelligible. It is good to meet an editor who grasps and will tell us “‘the 
general meaning”’ of a hard passage. 

It is a delight to an American reviewer to find so frequent mention in these 
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notes of a great American scholar and to see how often the strong common 
sense of Kittredge illumes a difficulty where other commentators grope and 
stumble. In the scene just noted, however, 111, vii, Muir’s admiration for Kitt- 
redge has led him to take a strange liberty with the text. Line 76 ends with 
four words: 


What do you mean? 


Both Q. and F., and so far as I know all former editors, assign them to Serv., 
i.e., to the retainer who interferes with Cornwall’s blinding of Gloucestor. 
Muir, following, his note says, Kittredge, gives them to Regan. This is to 
imitate the hero-worship of American students of that revered teacher who 
were ready to accept his least word as a revelation. If the words are to be taken 
from Serv., they might be given, as Furness long ago suggested, to Cornwall 
where they would express his surprise and anger at his “‘villain’s” interference. 
In the mouth of Regan they seem almost senseless; they are tame indeed after 
her earlier: You dog! Muir does not interpret the words, nor does his collation 
note his departure from the old texts; Kittredge’s authority, it seems, suffices. 

There is an admirable note on poorly led, tv, i, 10. “One of the worst 
cruxes,” Greg says, of the play. Here Craig has no note at all; Muir has a long 
one dealing with various recent comments on the text and its meaning, and 
suggesting a possible emendation derived from a passage in The Arcadia. 

The note on Iv, iii, 30-32 shows Muir’s ability to cope with varying ex- 
planations of a difficult passage and to announce frankly his own conclusion. 
Another on V, iii, 309 presents a suggestion for stage business—unlikely Muir 
thinks—that the “‘button”’ of the line is one on the dead Cordelia’s dress which 
Lear would have unloosed. This note provoked a lively correspondence in 
T.L.S. which closed with a letter from an actress, who had played Cordelia 
to a great interpreter of the role of Lear. To her the idea of any one’s fumbling 
at Cordelia’s breast at this moment of Lear’s anguish was really unthinkable. 
Say what we will, an intelligent actor often throws light on the text. 

Like most modern editors Muir often inserts s.d.s to give the reader some 
idea of the action on the stage. Sometimes these are indicated in the old texts. 
Thus in m1, vii, 77, 79, 81, Muir’s, s.d.s They draw and fight, Takes a sword, 
eic., and dies are adapted from the Q. draw and fight, She takes a sword, etc., 
and from F. Killes him. Sometimes Muir simply follows earlier editors as in 
1, i, 161, where Laying his hand, etc., comes from Collier. Headings at the 
beginning of a scene to localize the action for the reader are permissible, but 
I am puzzled by Muir’s note on the s.d. at the beginning of U, iii. The s.d., 
(A Wood), comes from Staunton, and Muir notes “F. has no scene division” — 
he might have added neither here nor later in this act after Scena Secunda— 
and continues “presumably Kent remained on the stage during Edgar’s 
speech.” Not presumably, but certainly, for he is found there when Lear 
enters, twenty lines later. It is inconceivable that stage hands should have 
carried the stocked Kent off, only to bring him back almost at once. Apparent- 
ly Muir is troubled by Edgar’s appearance on the same stage as Kent. The 
difficulty would have seem solved if he had headed the scene: Enter Edgar 
above, i.e., on the stage balcony. Granville Barker seems to have realized the 
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situation since in his section on Staging and Costume in his Preface to Lear he 
speaks of Edgar’s “‘moment”’—i.e. his brief solilogquy—as above. This is not 
the first time that Edgar enters on the balcony for in 1, i, 20, Edmund’s call: 
descend: brother, plainly indicates this, though neither Muir nor earlier editors 
note the significance of descend in this line. 

A censorious critic might possibly object to the multiplicity of notes in 
this edition. The general reader, for whom this revision is designed, is unlikely 
to be interested, even if able to understand, Muir’s note on the difficulty the 
“corrector” of the press in dealing with original misprint—note on Iv, ii, 57. 
On the other hand words are sometimes defined that seem intelligible to any 
literate reader; does smilets, 1v, iii, 20, really need a definition? Occasionally 
as in the note on good years, V, iii, 24, Muir includes “fantastic,” and “inadmis- 
sible” interpretations. Such wholesale inclusiveness is the function of the 
Variorum, from which, in fact, this note is almost bodily derived. In an edi- 
tion like this it is hardly worth while to introduce straw men only to knock 
them down again. In a note on Iv, iii, 3-4 Muir tells us that “Shakespeare 
had to be wary in writing of a foreign invasion.”’ Perhaps so, yet Shakespeare’s 
predecessor, the unknown author of the old play, did not shrink from showing 
a French army led by the “Gallian King,” victorious over drunken and 
cowardly Britons. On the whole it is probably better to have too many than 
too few notes in such an edition as this. 

I have already mentioned Muir’s A ppendices. It is perhaps a mistake not 
to have included among the sources of Lear the version in Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s Historia Britonum. Perrett in his exhaustive stucy of the sources of 
Lear thinks it probable that Shakespeare consulted Geoffrey, and Craig in the 
earlier Arden edition gives a four-page translation of Geoffrey’s Latin, omit- 
ting, strangely, the important facts of Cordelia’s later defeat by her nephews, 
and her suicide in prison. It may have been simply to save space that Muir 
omitted this, but it would have interested the reader to see the original form 
of the tale from which all others, with only slight differences, are derived. 

The section on Florio’s translation of Montaigne, 1603, gives a list of 
words in Lear not used by Shakespeare before this date and plausibly suggests 
that Shakespeare enlarged his vocabulary by reading Florio. 

The section on Harsnett’s Declaration, etc. shows a surprising number of 
words and phrases in that works which seem to have stuck in Shakespeare’s 
mind and to have infiltrated into the text of Lear. 

A reviewer is always tempted to point out the trifling defects rather than 
the shining merits of the work that lies before him. This, after all, is natural 
and, indeed, his duty. Trifling defects, misprints for instance, may be cor- 
rected by the author; shining merits should strike the reader’s eye without 
the reviewer’s commendation. It may be hoped that the present reviewer has 
not yielded too far to this temptation. He may close by saying that he con- 
siders this one of the best, if not indeed the very best modern edition of King 
Lear, and that he looks forward to later editions by Muir of such plays as 
Hamlet and Othello. 

T. M. Parrotr 


Princeton University 
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PoeMs BY NICHOLAS Breton: Edited, with biography, canon, and notes, 
by Jean Robertson. Liverpool: University Press, 1952. Pp. clix+229. 
30s. 


THE TITLE of this volume does not express its importance. That appears in 
the secondary title. The poems republished are five of Breton’s small collec- 
tions not included by A. B. Grosart in The Works in Verse and Prose of Nicholas 
Breton issued in two volumes in the Chertsey Worthies Library in 1897 or in 
any special editions since. It is pleasant to read them, although, possibly with 
one exception, they do not bring us much nearer to Nicholas Breton than we 
were before. As an author and a man, he is hard to comprehend. His biography 
too is a tangle of scattered vital statistics and records of litigation. Miss 
Robertson has provided a highly condensed, and therefore difficult, sketch of 
Breton’s life that puts together in an intelligible whole many disconnected 
bits. Incidentally, it tells us definitely that Breton was born in 1555. The 
most important feature of the editor’s introduction, however, is a new canon 
of Breton’s works, a by no means easy job. She does it well and boldly, for her 
judgment is good and her knowledge detailed. She makes out, for example, an 
excellent case for inclusion in the canon of what is believed to be Breton’s 
first published work, A Small Handful of Fragrant Flowers, signed N.B. and 
published by Richard Jones who issued others of Breton’s early volumes. The 
completeness and soundness of the introductory pages (there are 159 of 
them) causes one to regret that they were not used for a new edition of all of 
Nicholas Breton’s works. Grosart’s publication, which is nothing very great, 
has grown hard to find, and Breton is the sort of author who ought to be 
soundly and fully edited and then put on reserve. Miss Robertson has done the 
spade work, and all that is needed perhaps are the funds for publication and 
more of the editor’s scholarly annotations. 

As to Breton’s intangible poetic character, perhaps one could say that he 
followed the fashion all his life and sought success in terms of the author’s 
trade as he found it. There is evidence that he was popular, but, in those 
strange conditions, popularity was not profitable, so he took the hard road of 
patronage for which he was somehow not well fitted. That Breton had ability 
there can be no doubt. He had metrical skill, an excellent ear, and mastery 
in the use of words and phrases for poetical ends. He has been admitted to 
modern anthologies, and most of us know best the dozen or so charming lyrics 
that appear in them; such as, 


Who can live in heart so glad 
As the merry country lad? 


In the merry month of May, 

In a morn by break of day, 
Forth I walked by the wood-side, 
Whenas May was in his pride. 


On a hill there grows a flower, 
Fair befall the dainty sweet! 

By that flower there is a bower 
Where the heavenly Muses meet. 
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One of these familiar poems is something else besides a clever poetical 
exercise, is more dramatic, and has a deeper sounding: 
Come, little babe; come silly soul, 
Thy father’s shame, thy mother’s grief, 
Born, as I doubt, to all our dole, 
And to thyself unhappy chief. 


If one could know that Breton certainly wrote that poem, it would form a 
vantage ground. It appears in The Arbor of Amorous Devices (1597), and Miss 
Robertson merely says, quoting Hyder Rollins who is quoting F. McCloskey, 
that Nos. 14-23 and 28-29 of that collection are by Breton. 

Breton wrote in almost every known style in his age: love lyrics, satires, 
religious poems, dialogues, pamphlets, novels, poetical epistles, prose letters, 
proverbs, and characters. In none of these forms does he seem to be completely 
at home. His incessant religious note does not carry conviction, and his many 
efforts in the ultra-figurative and conceited Petrarchism of the day do not 
somehow mark him as a lover as they do Sidney, Spenser, Fulke Greville, and 
others. Nicholas Breton in spite of, or even because of, his versatility may 
have failed to find himself. 

There is a sort of support for this shaky hypothesis in the poems repub- 
lished by Miss Robertson. These are The Works of a Young Wit (1577), a 
Gascoigne-like effort in rough sestinas, in which one notes that the parts of 
the principal contemplative and pseudo-personal poem are tied together after 
the practice of Breton’s stepfather with bits of prose. The second is Pasquil’s 
Mistress (1600) in Chaucer stanzas. It runs into satire against women and sug- 
gests that this Petrarchan lover was a trifle too conscious of the faults of the 
sex. The next is Old Madcap’s New Galli-maufry (1602), an annoying sort of 
poem, but spirited and sharply critical. The fourth is Honest Counsel (1605), 
which is the same sort of satire, lively, but sounding a bitter note below. These 
poems lead up to the last and possibly most important of these republications, 
The Uncasing of Machiavel’s Instructions to his Son (1613). It is a poem in 
two parts, 918 plus 702 lines long, whose connections with other poems by 
Breton and with the Elizabethan vogue of Anti-Machiavel are excellently 
worked out by Miss Robertson (pp. cxvi-cxxv). The main poem is an over- 
extended and badly debased version of Polonius’ advice to Laertes. It rails 
satirically against the adulation of wealth, the prevalence of flattery, and the 
meanness of snobbery, and advises the most unscrupulous, patient, and un- 
remitting practice of these vices. It is in rather good rhymed couplets and has 
many striking phrases and perspicacious thoughts. It is not too much to say 
that, in spite of its too great length and its repetitions, it is an excellent satire. 
From the sequel, The Answer to Machiavel’s Uncasing, an inference may 
possibly be drawn. It is definitely and morally sound, but it does not raise the 
ethical level. It shows no trace of the ideals of conduct that one finds in 
Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton, according to which men should practice 
good because it is good and eschew evil because it is evil. One is tempted to 
apply these poems to Breton’s own career, and it would be no wonder if the 
labors of Nicholas Breton ended on a bitter satirical note if he failed to com- 
prehend the loftier ideals of his gifted age. 

HARDIN CRAIG 
University of Missouri 
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A READING OF GEoRGE HERBERT. By Rosemond Tuve. Chicago, IIl.: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. 216. $5. 


THIS stuDY of George Herbert is of basic significance for all readers of seven- 
teenth-century literature. It interprets Herbert by offering indispensable 
knowledge of the symbolism in terms of which the Bible was read by him and 
had been read and interpreted for centuries in liturgy and devotion, and which 
was kept familiar, too, in glass and stone and illustrated book and contem- 
porary sermon for him and for all who shared his religious tradition and atti- 
tudes. This symbolism is brought richly within our experience, not only by 
Miss Tuve’s account of it, but by abundant illustrative plates. The book is 
the culmination of years of study of mediaeval hymns and works of devotion, 
with their distinctive patterns of worship; of illuminated manuscripts and 
early block-books; of the source books of mediaeval symbolism; and of the 
channels by which all these were available to a George Herbert in the first 
third of the seventeenth century. Sir Herbert Grierson in his edition of Donne 
first made us fully and specifically aware of the significance of mediaeval 
thought and symbolism in the metaphysical literature of the seventeenth 
century, and Merritt Hughes in his “Kidnapping Donne” emphatically re- 
minded us of its paramount influence on imagery. Miss Tuve, shows that the 
large number of Herbert’s poems related to the church draw all their imagery 
from a long tradition of Biblical interpretation used within the liturgy. In that 
reading, all the events and persons of the Old Testament are symbols and types 
of Christ’s life, passion, and sacrifice in the New, and the events of the New, 
in turn, symbols and types of the sacraments, liturgy, and ritual of the church 
in which his life continues among men. Miss Tuve has here given us not only 
a reading of Herbert which contributes to our reading of other seventeenth- 
century literature; but the most sustained demonstration possible that these 
motifs are an essential part of the meaning of the poems and that seventeenth- 
century images must be “capable of conceptual reverberations.” She further 
interprets a number of poems in which these images, though not the whole 
texture, determine the mode of the wit, or in which they are present below the 
surface, shaping the deepest habit of the poet’s imagination and by their 
traditional and familiar context determining the tone and “meaning” of the 
poems. Miss Tuve has made herself so thoroughly and easily familiar with 
this mode of thought, and with the detail of these concepts that her inter- 
pretations are unfailingly alert, penetrating, flexible, luminous, particularly 
so with the liturgical poems. 

Such a reading of Herbert raises many searching critical questions, in- 
sisting as it does upon the controlling activity in the poems of traditional sym- 
bols and concepts, objective to the particular reader’s experience and sensi- 
bility. Indeed, Miss Tuve devotes the first section of the book to an ex- 
tended commentary on Herbert’s ‘The Sacrifice” in which she gives specific 
running criticisms of Mr. Empson’s interpretation of it; and she keeps up her 
fire of lesson and argument throughout her book. This is a good seventeenth- 
century form of definition; and Miss Tuve does not come short of some of her 
great predecessors in the gift of contemptuous or ironic wit. But despite the 
astringent lucidity of her definitions, one cannot but wish that she had kept 
her critical discussion distinct from her interpretation, for several reasons. The 
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experience which her reading of Herbert can evoke of a fresh integrity and 
richness in his poems must be her first argument. But this experience, as she 
herself is not unaware, is dimmed or dissolved by so much debate suspended 
in the interpretation. 

Moreover, had Miss Tuve reserved a section for the discussion of critical 
theory, she might have pushed further and to more complete resolution the 
critical insights with which her book teems. At first sight it would appear self- 
evident, as she says, that if the multiple senses which words bore in Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean times are still alive in the meanings of the poetry of 
that time, the same must be true of the contextual senses of image and 
thought. Concepts and traditional symbols were to Herbert the central fact 
of his experience, serving to organize what else flowed into it. But if this ob- 
vious extension of significance is denied by many critics, it is by no means 
only for the difficulty and labor men take in finding what the concepts and 
associations were. Their sharp arrest of significance at the word springs from 
their general view of the nature of the sensibility and of language. And their 
arguments must be met upon the ground of the whole validity of Herbert’s 
understanding of his experience, and of the relation of the apparent manifest 
meaning of Herbert’s poems to that which another order of psychology may 
find in them. No critic of the period could be more concerned than Miss Tuve 
is to read its poetry with a modern vision and a modern sense of life. Her gener- 
al pages on the significance of symbolism and imagery in poetry and in con- 
sciousness, and her many incidental observations, are stimulating. But she 
does not examine nearly enough literature to give validity to her thesis that 
symbolism is the central element in enduring poetry, in poetry that can renew 
itself with new times. And the immense differences between the generation 
and activity of symbols in Yeats and Eliot and in Herbert surely call for as 
much comment as the resemblances. That the ancient liturgical symbols 
brought also primitive symbols and myths to the consciousness of the seven- 
teenth-century Anglican is not evident from the symbolic interpretation of 
the Bible itself. Or, to take a detailed instance. She is right that the presence 
in a seventeenth-century writer of elements of experience described by Freud 
is important to note. But though Freud’s power lies in his wonderful gifts of 
observation and description, his significance lies rather in the interpretation 
he placed on what he observed. And perhaps the form these phenomena wear 
in other ages serves rather to call in question than to confirm these interpre- 
tations. 

Inevitably, one notes a few minor limitations in Miss Tuve’s rich scholar- 
ship. Though the symbolic use of Jordan makes it clear that Herbert believes 
poetry to spring directly from spiritual vision, it does not obviate the fact 
that he is also discussing a deliberate style which must arise from such a view 
of poetry. If all sensuous objects are the veil with which God controls his 
splendor to human sight, as Sir John Beaumont puts it, then the use of them 
as symbols will preclude their use in colors such as a Spenser bodies forth. 
This Herbert says: and this is the meeting point of the metaphysical style and 
Senecanism. Finally, Miss Tuve has, she tells us, particular evidence for Her- 
bert’s familiarity with the Sarum Primer and for his recollection of Cambridge 
windows. We hope she will give us soon an account of the precise devotional 
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materials Herbert used, thus adding a chapter to Helen White’s history of 
culture and feeling in the Anglican church in her books on Elizabethan and 
seventeenth-century devotional literature. Perhaps she will tell us incidentally 
whether contemporary typologies, such as that recently reported from Donne’s 
library, were as important as older forms. Meanwhile, in two invaluable ap- 
pendices she has now given us an account of ancient hymns, primers, and 
symbolic works accessible to Herbert, and of the places in which modern 
students may conveniently come at these materials for further study of seven- 
teenth-century writers in the strong light she has thrown upon them. 
RutH WALLERSTEIN 
University of Wisconsin 


AUGUSTAN SATIRE: INTENTION AND IDIOM IN ENGLISH PoETRY 1660-1750. 
By lan Jack. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. x+163. 


THIS BOOK, printed with the usual excellence of the Clarendon Press, treats of 
an unusually difficult subject. Mr. Jack proposes to enhance the understand- 
ing of certain Augustan satires by examining the critical theory which ani- 
mated these poems and relating it to their style. He is thus interested in the 
“doctrine of the kinds,” decorum, the poet’s object, and the choice of idiom. 
He produces six chapters on illustrious satires—Hudibras, Mac Flecknoe, 
Absalom and Achitophel, The Rape of the Lock, Pope’s Moral Essays and Imi- 
tations of Horace, and The Vanity of Human Wishes—as well as a chapter 
of introduction on “The Silver Age of the European Renaissance” and one of 
conclusions. A worthy aim and impeccable selections. So far, good. 

But the major difficulty is that here is a book too brief for its subject, 
though be it quickly added that the current humor for short books is a whole- 
some one after the publishing excesses of the last generation or two. The 
field of satiric theory itself in the Augustan age would appear wider and rough- 
er than this book can show, and a sufficient analysis of the tenets small and 
great in that area would require many more pages than Mr. Jack has elected 
to consume. Then there would be added (at larger length than presently pre- 
sented) the application of theory to practice as the best reward, a case of 
fruitful evaluation based on extensive historical scholarship according to the 
Old Criticism. Mr. Jack proves himself a critic-scholar of very real abilities; 
it is therefore a matter of lament that he gives his subject something less than 
its proper size and thereby loses the benefit of various nuances and implica- 
tions. 

The book as it stands possesses merits and demerits. Mr. Jack brings 
into his reconstruction of satiric theory a good number of pertinent passages 
from major critics (like Dryden, Dennis, Pope, Johnson) and from minor, and 
judges their words wisely. He has also surveyed modern scholarship with some 
care, but there’s no bibliography, and the notes and index omit references to 
such works as H. T. Swedenberg’s thorough volume on epic theory and the 
books by Albert H. West and Edward A. Richards on burlesque poetry and 
Hudibras and the standard works by R. M. Alden, Friedrich Brie, George 
Kitchin, A. G. L’Estrange, C. W. Previté-Orton, and Hugh Walker. A truly 
coherent prospect of “intention” never appears: despite the obvious plea that 
intention in art is as hard to demonstrate as motive in a court of law, the au- 
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thor of a book dealing with intention is obligated to synthesize as well as ana- 
lyze the critics’ statements on the topic and the occasional dicta of the poets 
themselves. As to the “idiom” of the sub-title Mr. Jack has accompanied 
his passages from these seven poems with many observations on versification, 
diction, and imagery which are sensible and sensitive. Not often are his critical 
suggestions merely provocative. But he does not render sufficiently clear the 
relationshjp between intention and idiom, between the conventions and modes 
and purposes the satirists adopted and their manner of fulfilling in lines of 
verse their critical heritage and equipment. The fault lies partly in the com- 
plexity of the subject and the usual difficulty of establishing any relation of 
theory and practice, and partly in a presentation not fully expert in transition 
and summary. 

In the glossary of our literary terms “‘satire” has few fellows for awkward- 
ness; spirit, purpose, technique, form, and type are often used and confused 
as criteria in analyses of “‘satire.’”” Mr. Jack concludes that satire is ‘‘not, in 
the specialized sense, a poetic ‘kind’ ” but is “‘a temper of writing, unsuscep- 
tible of any but a very wide definition, which may find an outlet in any 
number of different kinds and in correspondingly diverse styles.” In this 
final chapter he provides a series of brilliant advices on the proper study of 
neo-classical verse, and so has promoted the interests of Augustan poetry. His 
book as a whole, though hardly so successful as the volumes of comparable 
size by Sutherland and Tillotson, advances the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of English verse satire in its finest hour. 

RicHMOND P. Bonp 


University of North Carolina 


Tue Art OF SINKING IN Poetry. A Critical Edition by Edna Leake Steeves 
with Bibliographical Notes on “The Last Volume” of the Swift-Pope 
Miscellanies by R. H. Griffith and E. L. Steeves. New York, N. Y.: 
King’s Crown Press, 1952. Pp. lxxii+207. $3.75. 


DURING the last twenty years eighteenth-century scholars have industriously 
worked on the problem of editing Alexander Pope’s works. Several volumes 
of the “Twickenham Edition” of the poems have already appeared; and the 
remaining ones will be published soon. The prose works have also received 
attention. Some fifteen years ago Mr. Norman Ault published an edition of the 
early prose; but he did not produce before his death a second volume that 
would have included the later writings. In 1950, however, Professor Charles 
Kerby-Miller helped fill the need by bringing out an excellent edition of the 
Memoirs of Scriblerus. Dr. Edna Leake Steeves’ work on the Peri Bathous is 
the. most recent contribution to this effort to get Pope properly edited. Her 
book includes a facsimile re-printing of the text of the first edition together 
with elaborate annotation that aims to include all one needs to know to under- 
stand this ingenious prose satire. Her account of the history of the Scriblerus 
Club, with which the Peri Bathous is associated, follows the more detailed 
discussion of the subject given by Professor Kerby-Miller; but the treatment 
of matters more immediately connected with the Peri Bathous is fresh and 
informative. The editor has discussed the problem of authorship sensibly; 
she has demonstrated the close relationship between this work and the Peri 
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Hupsous of Longinus; and she has shown exactly how Pope treated illustrative 
quotations. One may wish, however, that she had considered in more detail 
the satiric art of the Peri Bathous as well as the way in which this treatise 
reveals indirectly Pope’s own exquisite sense of decorum in language and the 
principles by which the perfection of his own expression was attained. Such 
subjects could well have been discussed at the expense of some of the infor- 
mation provided that is obvious to those who will read this edition. 

Some editorial practices in the book may be questioned; for it is termed a 
“critical edition.” A book to which is appended a learned and technical study 
entitled “Bibliographical Notes on ‘The Last Volume’ of the Swift-Pope 
Miscellanies by R. H. Griffith and E. L. Steeves,”’ should pay careful attention 
to bibliographical detail; yet the later editions of the Peri Baihous that have 
been collated with the text have not been listed. Although the explanation 
of the textual practices in this edition indicates that “variants which occur in 
later editions have been noted in the Commentary,” a brief sampling indicates 
that not all significant variants have actually been recorded. Furthermore, 
this reviewer believes that a facsimile reprinting of the first edition, which is 
not extremely rare, is more pretentious than useful; for it forces the notes into 
the back of the volume and unnecessarily complicates the problem of refer- 
ence, making the reader spend as much time hunting for notes as reading 
them. 

In spite of these difficulties, the edition of the Peri Bathous is a useful addi- 
tion to the growing number of competently edited Pope texts; and it makes 
possible a more complete understanding of the work. The editor knows the 
period in which the treatise was written and has a discriminating attitude 


towards the character of Pope. 


Rosert W. RoGcEers 
University of Illinois 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON: MASTER PRINTER. By William M. Sale, Jr. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1950. Pp. viii+-389. $5. 


WE ARE NOT likely to recapture the enthusiasm of Diderot or Dr. Johnson for 
Richardson, but we are again appraising him sympathetically. Three American 
studies have antiquated their predecessors and placed Richardson scholar- 
ship on a high plane: Samuel Richardson, Printer and Novelist (1936) by Pro- 
fessor Alan D. McKillop and two books by Professor Sale. 

Sale’s first study, Samuel Richardson: A Bibliographical Record (1936), 
is an account of books written or edited by Richardson. The second, now under 
consideration, is largely bibliographical also, though its primary concern is 
with Richardson’s career as printer. In the eighteenth century,: as is well 
known, bookmaking became standardized under the domination of book- 
sellers, and printers by and large sank into anonymity. Sale’s three-fold aim 
is to give the fullest account to date of an eighteenth-century printer and his 
press, to provide a method of identifying the works of other eighteenth- 
century presses, and to show how Richardson (like William Strahan a little 
later) freed himself from booksellers. 

Chapter II deals with professional aspects of Richardson’s career. 
Richardson finished his apprenticeship to John Wilde in 1713 and, after 
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supervising for awhile an unidentified press, set up in business for himself, 
perhaps as early as 1719, in Salisbury Court, with which his name is per- 
manently linked.' He acquired valuable stock in the Stationers’ Company and 
rose steadily until in 1754 he was for a term master of the company. The half 
dozen or so apprentices he trained in each decade were not enough for his 
needs, as in the 1750’s he was employing upwards of forty journeymen at a 
weekly cost of between £30 and £40. Sale, I am sorry to relate, finds no sup- 
port for the tradition that Oliver Goldsmith was for awhile employed in 
Richardson’s establishment. 

Richardson’s ledgers have been lost, but Sale has enough information 
to illustrate Richardson’s procedure. His compositors received 8s. per sheet 
for work on an octavo without notes. Setting duodecimos cost 10s. because 
of smaller type, folios 12s., and quartos, apparently because of larger type, 
only 5s. 2d. The best compositors earned about a guinea a week and so must 
have set two and one-half sheets or forty pages octavo. Sir William Keith’s 
History of the British Plantations in America (1738) Richardson printed in 
a quarto edition of 1,000 copies. His charges would have been: Paper (fifty- 
one reams at 12s. each), £30 12s.; pay to compositors (£6 11s. 9d.), pressmen 
(£5 19s.), and proofreaders (2d. to the shilling paid the compositors—£1 1s. 
3d.), £13 12s.; and 50% of the last amount (£6 16s.) as Richardson’s profit. 
His total charge for the edition would have been £51, three-fifths of which was 
for paper. 

To insure a steady flow of business, Richardson early undertook printing 
periodicals (Chapter II1) like the Duke of Wharton’s True Briton, Aaron Hill’s 
Plain Dealer, and the Daily Journal, and continued the practice until 1740, 
when he made a long-continued contract (Chapter IV) to print the Journal 
and other things for the House of Commons. Another important source of 
income was the bookselling conger (Chapter V). The extent of Richardson’s 
participation in congers is not known. He seems to have begun with Bailey’s 
Dictionary (1724). Larger projects were Salmon’s State Trials (6 vols., 1730), 
the Churchill Voyages (6 vols., 1732), Robert James’ Medical Dictionary (3 
vols., 1742-45), and the multi-volume Universal History. 

But, large as these and similar undertakings loom, they do not constitute 
Richardson’s major activity as printer. What mainly occupied his press was 
the steady flow of miscellaneous items which Sale treats in Chapter VI, 
“Printing for the Author,” and which reflects Richardson’s connections with 
contemporary men of letters. He printed scholarly works, the “plays of a doz- 
en or more dramatists, and poems for more than twice as many poets.” In 
June 1760 he bought Catherine Lintot’s half-interest in the law patent (Chap. 
VI), to provide for his family after his death, which occurred the next year. 
The imperfectly-understood history of the law patents Sale sketches from 
the patent of Richard Tottel (5 May 1556). Richardson’s patent gave him the 
sole right to print, until 1789, all manner of law books, but its terms were 
vague enough to allow competition in books of statutory law. The large trade, 
fortunately, was in books of common law, and there Richardson and his heirs 
were secure. 

Sale devotes the larger second half of his book to two lists of works which 
Richardson printed (one alphabetical by authors and the other chronological), 


1 A sculptured head of Richardson there survived the blitz of the 1940's. 
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to the evidence upon which the lists are based, and to an annotated list of the 
booksellers for whom Richardson printed. Appendixes A—D discuss and list 
in order some ornaments of other printers, signed ornaments, Richardson’s 
apprentices, and the law patentees. 

How does one identify books from Richardson’s press? Few of them 
carry his name, and letters and advertisements help only a little. Printers’ 
ornaments are Sale’s chief evidence. Many eighteenth-century ornaments were 
poor things bought cheap in the Low Countries and used until they disinte- 
grated. When border rules became unsightly, Richardson simply removed 
them. Such ornaments have not challenged more than fragmentary attention 
until now that they are needed to identify the work of Richardson and other 
printers. Ornaments can, of course, be imitated and had been in works which 
Richardson alone was authorized to print. Richardson copied and replaced 
(too seldom) his own worn ornaments. But assuming that no two ornaments 
can give exactly the same impression, Sale plunges into the almost virgin 
field of eighteenth-century ornaments and makes an admirable start in bring- 
ing it to order. 

Beginning with ornaments in books known to have been printed by 
Richardson, Sale searched widely for their use in other books and so gradually 
extended his knowledge of Richardson’s work. Repeatedly he found Richard- 
son’s ornaments in books which external evidence indicated Richardson had 
printed; and, vice versa, he assigned numerous books to Richardson on the 
evidence of the ornaments and later discovered external proof of the assign- 
ment. He proves that Richardson did not, as has previously been thought. 
print Akenside’s Pleasures of she Imagination and that he did print Aaron Hill’s 
Gideon—Miss Dorothy Brewster’s statement to the contrary should have been 
made about Hill’s Merope. Altogether Sale has identified 516 works from 
Richardson’s press. 

Sale is aware of the dangers in his method and has proceeded with ex- 
treme caution. I have checked him at a great many points without finding a 
significant error. He reproduces 103 of Richardson’s ornaments including some 
tailpieces and a few capitals. The account is, of course, incomplete, especially 
in the smaller pieces. No. 96, for instance, was sometimes used alone and some- 
times as an inset, as in No. 21, But it is an inset also in an unnoted headpiece 
to the Preface of Smedley’s Gulliveriana.* 

One of the important by-products of Sale’s study is new light on Richard- 
son’s taste and standards and upon his reading and his association with other 
men of letters. As Richardson became established he exercised an increasing 
freedom in the choice of works to print, and so, even as printer, became an 
important shaping force in literature. In the course of his business he seems 
to have read literary works which do not ordinarily interest men of limited 
schooling. Spenser, whose influence critics have found in Clarissa, Sale has no 
occasion to mention, though he says a good deal about William Duncombe, 
brother-in-law of Spenser’s editor, John Hughes. It has long been thought 


2 Sale cites the appearance of No. 96 in Gulliveriana but overlooks this headpiece. 
Ornament No. 16 is overlooked in Spence’s Crito (2d ed.), though the Crito is attributed 
to Richardson’s press. Ornament No. 36, instead of the similar No. 35, appears in Vol. 
11 of the first edition of Defoe’s Tour. Unrecorded headpieces appear in Vol. 1, Letter 
I, and Vol. u, Letter II, of the second edition of the Tour. 
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that Richardson got Pamela’s name from the Arcadia, parts of which he 
printed for the 1726 edition of Sidney’s works. Richardson printed also 
Morell’s text of the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales and Dryden’s moderni- 
zation of the Knight’s Tale, to which there isa reference in Clarissa. He pre- 
pared and printed for children an edition of Aesop to rival Croxall’s. He was 
intimate with Aaron Hill, James Thomson, and Edward Young, many of 
whose works he printed. He printed also for Berkeley, Dyer (The Fleece), 
Hartley, James Hervey, Lyttleton, Mallet, Pomfret, Savage, Swift (the 1727 
Gulliver abridged and Conversations, 1738), and Whitefield (two sermons, 
1737). Strangely enough almost no novels came from his press except his 
own and several by his women admirers. 

Historians of the novel wish to know how much Richardson and Fielding 
knew of Defoe and to what extent they were indebted to him. Not a single 
novel by Defoe (if we except the Memoirs of Captain Carleton, which then 
passed as autobiography) or Richardson is listed in the catalogue of Fielding’s 
library. For that matter, Fielding’s own novels are not listed. Sale does not, 
of course, discuss these points, but he does show something of Richardson’s 
interest in Defoe. He referred to him in Clarissa as “an ingenious man, tho’ 
a dissenter” and praised his Tour. His novels presented problems anticipated 
in Defoe’s, of which he must have been aware. To the speculation about 
Richardson’s knowledge of Puritan family literature Sale adds some certainty 
by tracing to Richardson’s press the 1727, 1732, and 1742 editions of Defoe’s 
New Family Instructor and 176 pages of the 1729 edition of his Religious 
Courtship. Richardson printed half of Defoe’s New Voyage (1724). Richardson 
was concerned with Defoe’s Tour from the first edition, for which he printed 
the index to Vols. r-1 and the first two letters (pp. 1-192) of Vol. m. He 
printed the first two volumes of the second edition (1738) and edited the whole 
work in the third (1742), fourth (1748), fifth (1753), and sixth (1762-71) 
editions. 

Samuel Richardson: Master Printer is a conscientious and valuable 
reference work, but it is not wholly factual. Sale never forgets that Richardson 
was an important novelist. He treats Richardson’s novels seriously and com- 
ments shrewdly upon them. Printing, not writing, was Richardson’s business, 
and Salisbury Court was his world, to which “‘we must look . . . to find the 
influences that shaped his mind and that finally made themselves felt in the 
nature and the structure of his novels.”’ It is, Sale remarks, surprising that a 
man so devoted to printing and so prosperous should have turned novelist 
at all. Richardson wrote “his novels because he had not—indeed could not— 
come completely to terms with his age, because in spite of the rewards that his 
age offered him, he did not share fully in. . . ‘the peace of the Augustans’.”’ 
Class allegiance was strong enough in him to keep his novels from being in 
the tradition of the romances, but not strong enough to keep them in the 
tradition of Puritan family literature. “The conflict within him was always 
present and finally found fullest expression in the conflict between Clarissa 
and Lovelace in his greatest novel.’ 

ArtuHurR W. SECORD 
University of Illinois 


3 Pp. 4-5, 33, 35. 
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ScHILLER. By Melitta Gerhard. Bern: A. Francke Verlag, 1950. Pp. 455. 


THis challenging revaluation of Schiller rests upon the conviction that his 
lasting achievement and greatness, considered in the 19th century to lie in his 
dramas and poems, must chiefly, if not entirely, be sought in his esthetic 
essays. It is these which assign him rank and importance in the evolution of 
Western thought since its decisive turn in the Renaissance. As the new 
spirit at last found German adherents in Winckelmann and Goethe, Schiller— 
by virtue of his perfervid faith in the nobility of man and by dint of a deter- 
mined struggle—slowly approached it, gradually comprehended it, and was 
finally accepted as Goethe’s confidant and associate in esthetics. 

Bringing to her task a high degree of competence and above all an ad- 
mirable humanistic faith, Melitta Gerhard delineates the evolution of Schil- 
ler’s mind and work from their roots in the popular philosophy of Rationalism. 
With uncommon perceptiveness she shows how difficult and laborious was his 
progress from the rarified atmosphere of abstract thought in which Schiller 
had spent his formative years toward the vision “eines vollen echten Men- 
schentums.”” Emphasizing the interplay of Schiller’s inborn passion for genuine 
humanity, his persistent sense of threat to himself from the weaknesses of his 
time, his moralistic consciousness and ethical will, his congenital inclination 
to the rhetorical, and the ever-recurrent rationalistic refraction of his human- 
istic and poetic inspiration, Melitta Gerhard has drawn an authoritative pic- 
ture of Schiller’s growth toward the classicism of Winckelmann and Goethe. 

The more important stages in this development are considered to be 
marked by Die Rauber (the first confused ‘““Wunschbild” of a “wahrhafte 
Gemeinschaft”), Don Carlos (the ““Traumbild eines neuen Staates’’), “‘Die 
Gétter Griechenlands” (“eine Auseinandersetzung mit den Grundfragen 
abendlandischer Weltsicht und ihrer Wandlungen’’), “Die Kiinstler” (‘die 
Kunst als ausschlieBliches Eigentum des Menschen und Erfiillung seiner Be- 
stimmung”), the “Kallias” letters to Kérner (“Einsicht in die Eigengesetz- 
lichkeit des Schénen’’), Ammut und Wiirde (““Kampf um die leibgeistige Ein- 
heit des Menschen’’). Since the author considers Schiller’s primary impor- 
tance to be that of ““Mahner und Seher . . . in der Reihe Winckelmanns und 
Goethes, Hélderlins und Nietzsches als Wegbereiter einer neuen Weltsicht,” 
she regards the Briefe iiber die dsthetische Erziehung with their emphasis on 
man’s rebirth through art and on the “‘isthetische Staat”’ as both his crowning 
achievement and most precious legacy to posterity. 

This central thesis is impressive in its originality and in its rigorous ap- 
plication. To it we owe—aside from its considerable intrinsic value for the 
interpretation of Schiller—a wealth of penetrating observations on Schiller’s 
gradually changing intellectual position; on his attitude toward nature; on 
his fundamentally tenuous contact with Storm and Stress; on his total un- 
preparedness for the world of Weimar; on his relationship to Kérner, Wieland, 
Herder, Goethe, Kant and other contemporaries; on the purely private and 
subordinate character of his experiences with women, which neither before 
nor after his marriage found any significant reflection in his work; and, above 
all, incisive analyses of Anmut und Wiirde and the A sthetische Briefe. 

This thesis, which is introduced by George’s prophecy—the motto of 
the book—that Schiller “‘als schénheitslehrer und erzieher, als verfasser der 
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Asthetischen Erziehung” will some day be accorded a splendid resurrection, 
succeeds in underscoring Schiller’s crucial position in the history of German 
thought: his “reversal of post-Greek ethics” with his demand for the recapture 
of the wholeness of human existence and for the liberation of life from the sub- 
jugation first by the metaphysical (Christianity) and subsequently by reason 
(Enlightenment and Kant), his belief in man’s fulfillment in and through art. 
Beyond that, however, this thesis results first and foremost in a documenta- 
tion of Schiller’s shortcomings and inadequacies. 

In employing the yardstick of the “Greek view of life,” the author finds 
herself able to range Schiller as the spiritual ally (but only in the sense of 
“Mahner und Seher’’) of Winckelmann, Goethe, Hélderlin, and Nietzsche in 
a line which presumably culminates in George—quotations from whose 
Vorspiel (p. 207) and Das Neue Reich (p. 266) stress the kindred faith of the 
modern poet in a “neues Menschentum” and the “geistige Staat”; but the 
author also appears to find herself obliged to deprecate virtually all of his 
creative work as artistically deficient and palpably inferior to the Asthetische 
Erziehung. 

There is, of course, substantial authority for such evaluation. If one in- 
quires chiefly—as the author does in connection with Nietzsche’s “beriich- 
tigtes ‘und.’ Die Deutschen sagen ‘Goethe und Schiller’ ”—into what dis- 
tinguishes and sets Schiller apart from Goethe, the difficulties Schiller had to 
surmount in order to understand Goethe, his consuming desire to prove to 
Goethe that he understood him, in order to be accepted by him; and finally 
into the reasons why Goethe felt that he had lost through Schiller’s death 
“die Halfte meines Daseins” and arranged ultimately that they be buried 
side by side, an appraisal of Schiller such as Melitta Gerhard’s is perhaps 
bound to result. 

But even if one concedes that Schiller oriented his whole existence toward 
the “begliickende Einung mit Goethe,” it does not follow that one must take 
Goethe as an absolute in himself and then measure Schiller against that 
absolute. Yet it is this which the author has primarily done, with the result 
that Schiller’s early works are viewed as uncertain gropings toward the 
A sthetische Erziehung—in which he reaches the ‘““Héhe seiner Bahn” —and the 
late ones, from Wallenstein on, as progressive defections from the ideal as 
Schiller increasingly reverted to type, winding up with the feeble substitution 
of the “‘sentimentalische Idylle” for the “‘asthetische Staat” in Tell. 

One may concede, of course, that considerable segments of Schiller’s 
work—many of the poems and ballads, as well as some of the more sententious 
passages of his dramas (the elements from which school and “Biirgertum”’ 
were wont to derive their principal edification and comfort)—have for good 
and sufficient reason lost their vitality and force of conviction. And it is ob- 
vious that, drawing his inspiration from speculative perception rather than 
primal experience or passion, Schiller has caused his dramas to suffer, in vary- 
ing degree, from the injection of extraneous ingredients. But in assaying these 
weaknesses and in subordinating all else to the Asthetische Erziehung, the au- 
thor stops short of an analysis of Schiller’s works, and more particularly of his 
dramas, which would do them justice in their own right. 

One may question, for example, whether everything in Die Réduber is 
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merely machinery for the central ““Seelenkampf”’ of Karl Moor, and whether 
it is therefore superfluous even to consider Franz; or whether Posa, in his 
devious dealings with both Philipp and Carlos, is quite the simon-pure “‘Abge- 
ordnete der ganzen Menschheit” and whether Schiller’s subsequent criticism 
of his character in the Briefe tiber Don Carlos was motivated only by the desire 
to forestall a possible misinterpretation of the Posa-Carlos friendship ‘im 
sentimental-biirgerlichen Sinn”; or yet again, whether an interpretation of 
Wallenstein, because it chooses to rely heavily upon the moralizing ‘‘Prolog,”’ 
therefore demonstrates that the drama itself reflects the primacy of the 
“sittliche Mafistab,” hence “die eingeschrinkte deutsche Biirgerwelt des 
achtzehnten Jahrhunderts.’”’ And one wonders why Schiller’s essays on 
tragedy have received such relatively slight attention. 

One may regret that Schiller was no Shakespeare or Goethe and that 
Schiller’s characters lack immediacy of impulse, elemental passion, or “‘sim- 
ple’ naturalness. We have perhaps become too accustomed to the concept of 
character, derived from Shakespeare and Goethe—“gepriigte Form, die lebend 
sich entwickelt”—to be readily accessible to the alternative concept, repre- 
sented by Schiller, of character receiving mold and stamp from actions born of 
the inner struggle of opposing forces. Quite apart from their concern with 
““Menschenerziehung,” Schiller’s dramas are deliberate portrayals of the 
peculiarly dualistic behavior of modern (post-Renaissance) man as he con- 
tends with the ethical, religious, historical, and political forces and traditions 
that pervade Western—not merely 18th century German—consciousness and 
continue increasingly to pervade it with inescapable ambiguities and equivo- 
cations. 


Melitta Gerhard has protrayed, with authority and skill, the “classical” 
Schiller who sought to overcome modern dualism through union with Goethe 
and the Asthetische Erziehung. Of the “modern” Schiller as such, more re- 
mains to be said. 


H. J. MEESSEN 
Indiana University 


GoETHE. DIcHTUNG—WISSENSCHAFT—WELTBILD. By Karl Viétor. Bern: 
A. Francke AG. Verlag, 1949. Pp. 600. 


GoretHE, THE Poet. By Karl Viétor. Transl. Moses Hadas. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. x+341. 


GorTHE, THE THINKER. By Karl Viétor. Transl. Bayard Q. Morgan. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. x+212. 


THIS LAST completed work by Viétor, especially the last part, is in the line 
of a great tradition in German research and scholarly presentation, the 
tradition of Getstesgeschichte. From this point of view the work is as exemplary 
as any book on Goethe can be. The second volume, according to the division 
of the English edition, is undoubtedly superior to the first. It shows what the 
method in question can accomplish when it is handled with so much care, 
insight, and balanced coordination of hundreds of details as here. 

The English edition of the first volume contains a preface in which the 
author set down his aims. ‘‘The theme of my book is neither the development 
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of Goethe’s creative power nor the history of his artistic life. Rather it has 
been my purpose to try to comprehend his productive personality and the 
expression of that personality in works of literary art.” 

The author has reached his goal. After reading the first volume we have 
a good comprehension of Goethe’s productive personality. Whether it has also 
become fully alive is another question. But who can achieve both? To illu- 
strate the point: In the chapter “The Grandeur and Misery of Genius” the 
reflections of the “original genius” in remarks of Goethe’s contemporaries, in 
some of his own, in the fragment Prometheus, the poem “Ganymed,” and 
the drama Clavigo are all set forth and evaluated with discriminating care. 
But the emotional basis of the young genius does not fully impart itself to 
the reader. This is the drawback of the author’s contemplative, detached 
style. On the other hand, the reader is rewarded by the perfect organization 
of each chapter, the penetrating analysis of the successive periods in Goethe’s 
life and of their works with the focus on leading ideas and problems of life. 
In this respect the author is an excellent guide all through the book, con- 
stantly enlivening his materials by quotations of salient passages from 
Goethe’s works and later comments on them by Goethe himself. He is at his 
best when he can diagnose a psychological and sociological case like that of 
Werther or when he develops the essential problems in more reflective works 
of Goethe as in the two Wilhelm Meister novels. No attempt is made, however, 
to give an idea of the colorful and diversified canvas of life which the Lehrjahre 
offers. The chapter on Faust is the climax of Viétor’s art of presentation and 
carefully pondered criticism. Even though one may not agree with him on 
every point, e.g., on the interpretation of the Philemon and Baucis action 
and the problem of Faust’s salvation (cf. Goethe Bicentennial Studies, Indiana 
Univ. Publ., 1950, pp. 109 ff.), one must admit the depth of his penetration 
and the inner consistency of his commentary as a whole. 

Despite its conciseness the first volume is comprehensive. Even minor 
works, when they reveal significant features in Goethe’s productive personal- 
ity, are not neglected, e.g., his critical and pedagogical essays. The personal 
tragedy of the septuagenarian and the culminating last years are treated 
with special warmth of feeling. One is furthermore grateful for the many 
factual details which are offered here. 

To the second volume of the English edition the author again added a 
preface in which he presents the aim of the book as an attempt “to offer the 
reader an orderly presentation of Goethe’s philosophic thought.” And he 
continues: “From the gigantic mass of his (Goethe’s) reflections, his notions, 
and his perceptions, I have chosen the most significant passages for treatment 
in their ideational relationship.” I could not characterize the nature of the 
book in more appropriate words, and can add that the author’s hope has 
come true; “a unique treasure trove of genuine wisdom is thus offered to us.” 

Any criticism of details almost appears petty in view of the masterful 
control of the great mass of material, its orderly arrangement, the lucidity 
of presentation, and the compactness with which each chapter offers a great 
deal within a limited space. This impression is upheld on second reading of 
particular chapters or of passages on any of the individual points which the 
index lists. The reader will always find a concise presentation of the points 
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in question, based on copious quotations which are combined and evaluated 
with rare critical objectivity. The book which takes up “The Student of 
Nature” and, in a space three times as large, ‘“The Thinker,”’ is exceedingly 
well balanced. In the German edition the whole work is in one volume, divided 
into three parts. 

It is difficult to single out individual chapters as particularly successful. 
The whole third part is certainly superior to the other two. Within this section 
“Spiritual Forebears and Kinsmen” and “Man” appear to me the most re- 
warding chapters. , 

Two criticisms of details, however, should not be suppressed. The un- 
qualified emphasis on Goethe’s “distrust of experiments”’ (11, 42), to be found 
also in many other studies on Goethe, is apt to leave the wrong impression 
that Goethe had refrained from making any experiments. The presentation 
of Goethe’s relation to the problem of time does not go deep enough and is to 
some extent confusing (m1, 105 f.). Furthermore, the stress on the ““moment”’ 
and on the “demand of the day” as guiding principles for Goethe can be 
misconstrued as being shallow if they are not explained more fully. 

It is, furthermore, surprising that no chapter is devoted to Love. Goethe’s 
Weltbild, part of the subtitle of the German edition, is incomplete without a 
detailed presentation of Goethe’s conception of this force in man and in the 
universe. The scattered references to love all through the book are insufficient 
and do not make up for the missing chapter. 

The translators, Moses Hadas (Vol. 1) and Bayard Q. Morgan (Vol. 1), 
performed a difficult task with distinction, in most cases even in regard to 
quotations from poetry. The latter were translated almost exclusively by 
B. Q. Morgan. My checks revealed only few defects. The rendering “this 
emptiness and lameness, in which few good things get lost” (1, 148) does not 
convey the meaning of “in der nur wenige gute Produkte sich verlieren” 
(p. 170). “Progress” (11, 129) as the only term for “Fortgang (der Ge- 
schichte),”’ ‘‘Fortschreiten,” and “Fortschritt (der Menschheit)” (p. 497) is 
misleading. The doctrine of the three kinds of “‘reverence”’ (1, 261 ff.) from 
Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre is called in the second volume consistently the 
doctrine of three types of “awe” (11, 92, 133, 141), which is not an improve- 
ment. Why the order of two large paragraphs of the German edition (pp. 198 
f.) is reversed in the English edition (1, 173 f.) is not comprehensible. The 
change causes a break in continuity. One long quotation is omitted in the 
English edition—Immermann’s vivid description of Goethe’s house (pp. 
309-14). A welcome feature is that practically all the quotations translated 
in the text are repeated in the footnotes in the original. 

The careful workmanship of the book is exemplified also by the inclusion 
of a chronological table of biographical data and of Goethe’s works (roughly 
the same in both editions), an index of names and places, one of Goethe’s 
works (in the English edition in Vol. 1), and a topical index (in the English 
edition in Vol. 11, covering both volumes and combined with an index of 
names for Vol. 1). 

HANS JAEGER 
Indiana University 
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Von Cooper Bis Kart MAY, EINE GESCHICHTE DES VOLKERKUNDLICHEN 
REISE- UND ABENTEURERROMANS. Mit 12 Kunstdrucktafeln. Von 
Hans Plischke. Diisseldorf: Droste Verlag, 1951. Pp. 208. 8vo. RM. 
8.50. 


THIS SMALL but informative volume surveys, as the blurb on the jacket 
announces, the history of the exotic novel. It presents the development of 
this genre of literary prose fiction from the “Leatherstocking’”’ novels of 
Cooper through Winnetou of Karl May, “Old Shatterhand,” the most widely 
read German author in this category. Plischke traces the change of locale of 
ethnological prose fiction through the South-Sea novels of Friedrich Ger- 
sticker, Robert Luis (sic!) Stevenson, Jack London, ef al. His exposition 
includes an account of the novels dealing with the trappers, the whalers 
(e.g., Melville, for the 1950 German edition of whose Taipi, Diisseldorf, 
Plischke wrote the introduction), the gold prospectors of California and the 
Klondike, the orchid and rubber seekers in the Amazon valley, and concludes 
with a treatment of the so-called “colonial” novel, a by-product of European 
colonization of Africa and the Far East. 

In general, attention is confined to the literary production of Germany, 
America, England and France, in that order of importance. Since major atten- 
tion is dovoted to Indian and “Wild West” stories of America, Cooper, whose 
portrayal of frontier life is designated as “romantic” in contrast with the more 
realistic Sealsfield (Ch. Sidon, sic! for Sidons), enjoys the initial and most 
protracted consideration (pp. 13-40). In the second chapter, setting forth the 
effects of Cooper’s work in America, England and France, some attention is 
devoted to John Neal, John Kennedy, William Gilmore-Simms (sic!), 
Mayne Reid, et al. The French writers Chateaubriand, Gabriel Ferry and 
Gustave Aimard receive brief mention. Quite naturally, the chapter dealing 
with Germany is much fuller and contains a sufficient and succinct account 
of Charles Sealsfield (Karl Postl) (pp. 50-64). 

The widening of the field of interest in exotic subject-matter results in 
the extension of the ethnological novel beyond the realm of the American 
Indian tribes. To this Sealsfield’s works about Mexico and a large number of 
Gersticker’s later writings contributed, but Plischke designates the so-called 
“Robinsonaden,” the descendants of Defoe’s great work, as the progenitors 
of this type of novel (pp. 75-84). 

The chapter on the ethnological novel in Germany contains names well 
known on the American scene, whence a major part of the background ma- 
terial was drawn; e.g., Gersticker, Adolf Schirmer, Armand (Friedrich 
August Strubberg) and Otto Ruppius. Like the Louisiana plantation owner 
Sealsfield, all these Germans lived in the South and wrote, among other 
things, about the Negro. (See American Negro Slavery in the Works of Fried- 
rich Strubberg, Friedrich Gersticker and Otto Ruppius, by Leroy H. Wood, 
dissertation, Catholic University of America Press, 1949.) Balduin Méll- 
hausen, the travel-associate of Duke Paul of Wiirttemberg (1850) and of 
Alexander von Humboldt (1853), also comes in for some attention. 

There is also a recapitulation of the activities of the scientific ethnogra- 
phers in the field of novel writing in the twentieth century; e.g., Sven Hedin, 
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Hans Nevermann, Ejnar Mikkelsen, Oliver La Farge, Hans Reiser, Bernhard 
Voigt. 

Among the German authors who continued the tradition of the “Indian” 
novel in more recent times, Emil Droonberg, who is compared with Jack 
London, and Fritz Steuben are outstanding. Plischke also calls attention to 
the literary relations between Gersticker and Herman Melville in their South- 
Sea stories. (Cf. Herman Melville’s Influence upon F. Gersticker’s South Sea 
Novels, a Ph.D. dissertation, by Josef Walter, Albertinum, Fribourg, 
Switzerland, 1952.) ; 

The study includes comments on contemporary writers of the exotic 
novel; e.g., Pearl Buck, Nora Waln. The last German author discussed is 
Ernest F. Léhndorff. 

In addition to eighteen chapters, the volume offers a bibliographical 
appendix (pp. 197-203) which contains information on the publication of the 
works of the authors discussed, especially on the German editions. Numerous 
entries deal with contributions of a critical nature, thus affording an indis- 
pensable bibliographical source for the student of the ethnological novel from 
Cooper to Pearl Buck and/or from Sealsfield to Bruno Traven. The bibli- 
ography convinces the reader of Plischke’s competence for his task, since he 
had been publishing articles in this and related fields since 1938. (See Kiirsch- 
ners Deutscher Gelehrten-Kalender, 1950). The volume closes with an index of 
authors (pp. 204-06). 

The mass of information compressed into this small volume is so enor- 
mous that the authenticity of all details can be affirmed only after a detailed 
study of a vast field. 

Joun T. KRUMPELMANN 
Louisiana State University 


GESCHICHTE DER AMERIKANISCHEN LITERATUR. Von Henry Liideke. Bern: 
A. Francke Ag. Verlag, 1952. Pp. 656. S. Fr. 15.40. 


THIs is an ambitious attempt to tell the story of American literature from 
Captain John Smith to Eugene O’Neill in one closely packed volume . Henry 
Liideke, a professor in the University of Basel, has compressed a great deal 
of historical and expository material into relatively small space. He has also 
found room for a useful bibliography of twenty pages in small type, a bibli- 
ography limited to book titles presumably on the assumption that the Euro- 
pean readers for whom it was intended would obviously not have access to 
files of American periodicals. There are also four indexes: “Personen,” which 
includes names of both authors and characters and is therefore a little con- 
fusing; “Werke”; “Zeitschriften”; and “Themen,” which lists such topical 
references as Calvinism, Quakerism, ‘“Neuhumanismus,” “Naturalismus,” 
and the Objective Correlative. 

Professor Liideke is well informed, an excellent literary historian, and a 
rather conventional critic. He devotes only about fifty pages, out of a book 
twelve times as long, to American literary and intellectual history prior to 
Washington Irving’s time, completely omitting Samuel Sewall and John 
Woolman and dismissing Edward Taylor in a few lines while giving the 
Mather dynasty and Jonathan Edwards the conventional accolade. The 
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nineteenth century and especially the romantic period get the lion’s share of 
his attention, and although he gives ample space to Melville, Hawthorne, 
Whitman, and Emerson, the fifteen pages devoted to Longfellow and the 
thirteen to Whittier suggest that Professor Liideke desires to equate them 
with greater names. His treatment of the twentieth century tends to be a 
catalogue. Edith Wharton, Robert Herrick, and James Branch Cabell loom 
relatively large on his horizon, and if T. S. Eliot receives extended treatment, 
Sinclair Lewis is reduced to two pages, Hemingway to two, and Faulkner to 
three. Despite the great many names mentioned there is no reference to 
Royall Tyler, William Dunlap, Joseph Dennie, George Henry Boker, John 
W. De Forest, Mary H. Catherwood, Floyd Dell, and O. E. Rolvaag. 

In a book so packed with names and titles there are bound to be inac- 
curacies, but the proofreading is rather faulty. Among the errors one might 
note the following: an inaccurate reference to the Literary History of the 
United States (p. 8); the localization of Crane’s story ‘“The Blue Hotel” in 
Arizona where the background is actually Nebraska (p. 442); a wrong first 
name (Jeremiah rather than John) in citing Reynolds’ “Mocha Dick” as a 
source for Melville’s novel (p. 266); misspellings of proper names such as 
Susanna Rowson (p. 75), Catherine Sedgwick (p. 120), Philip Freneau (pp. 
618, 627); and especially in the bibliography and indexes the tendency to 
print wrong initials and to omit terminal consonants in proper names. 

Yet Professor Liideke’s book is a welcome contribution by a foreign 
scholar to the study of American literature, and it gives especially to German 
and Swiss readers a fairly complete and reliable history of writing in the 
United States from the beginning to about 1940. Well reproduced photographs 
of some twenty-four authors enhance the physical appeal of the volume, which 
is well if somewhat closely printed on good paper. Despite some limitations 
previously noted, it is probably the best single volume in a foreign language 
about American literature which is currently available. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 


Mosy-Dick By HERMAN MELVILLE. Edited by Luther S. Mansfield and 
Howard P. Vincent. New York: Hendricks House, 1952. Pp. xxxiii+851. 
$5. 

THIs behemoth edition of Moby-Dick, surely the most completely annotated 

edition of a novel ever published, combines a carefully ascertained text with 

meticulous and exhaustive commentary. The notes occupy pages 572-832 

and an index to the notes and the introduction comprises eighteen pages 

more. Even the most diligent and passionate reader of Melville can hardly 
fail to receive enlightenment from such painstaking annotation. 

The notes in general are devoted to sources and parallels, incorporating 
much material already published and adding many new insights. Melville’s 
obligations to Montaigne, Milton, Spenser, Pierre Bayle, Sir Thomas Browne, 
De Quincey, Robert Southey’s The Doctor, and Shakespeare are carefully 
underscored as well as his more generally recognized dependence on the fa- 
mous “‘fish documents” (i.e., the narratives of other explorers and sea captains). 
Some of the individual notes are so extensive and wide-ranging that their 
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length obscures their relevance. Editorial comment on the name of Ahab 
runs fifteen pages and includes quotations from the Bible, Milton, Shake- 
speare, St. Augustine, Philip Bailey, Carlyle, and Goethe, not to mention 
Melville’s other books. The name of the whale itself, the phrase ‘“Job’s 
whale,” and the theme of the whale’s whiteness get almost equally extended 
treatment. Some of this annotation not only buries the text but even the 
subject of the note itself, especially when the connection is at best tenuous. 
Thus long quotations from Goethe, Milton, and De Quincey confuse more 
than they illustrate. 

The editors rightly confine most of their commentary to the elucidation 
of the text and to the demonstration of Melville’s familiarity with miscellane- 
ous literature. They purposely avoid discussion of artistic and aesthetic prob- 
lems and seldom attempt any value judgments. But some of their notes 
would have greater salience if they had considered Melville’s possible satiric 
intent, an attitude brilliantly if not always convincingly developed by 
Lawrance Thompson in his recent Melville’s Quarrel With God. 

A variorum edition of this kind, comprising such a vast number of titles, 
names, quotations, and allusions, is unlikely to be flawless, but happily the 
proofreader’s errors are few and unimportant. One might cite as examples the 
misspelling of several proper names (Portuguese, p. 605; British, p. 581; 
Coleridge, p. 711) and a few other slips in orthography. Much more important 
is the thoroughness and intelligence of the editing and the competence of the 
scholarship. Every reader of Moby-Dick must feel grateful to Messrs. Vincent 
and Mansfield for the brilliant searchlight they have focused on the fabulous 
white whale, whether he be Leviathan, Satan, or simply a spouting fish with 
a horizontal tail. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 


TENNYSON AND THE Reviewers: A Stupy oF His LireRARY REPUTATION 
AND OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE CriTiIcs UPON His Poetry 1827-1851. 
By Edgar Finley Shannon, Jr. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1952. Pp. ix+232. $4. 


THIS BOOK has two avowed purposes. One is to trace the development of 
Tennyson’s reputation in the British Isles from 1827 through 1851. In carry- 
ing out this, Professor Shannon attempts a history of the poet’s literary 
career and the critical reception of his work beginning with Poems by Two 
Brothers and ending with In Memoriam. He includes information presented 
by letters, diaries, and biographies of people who had been living at the 
time, and remarks on Tennyson in books published between 1834 and 1852, 
but looks chiefly at the contemporary periodical press. Besides considering 
the critical reaction to each publication by Tennyson, he tries to determine 
how far the reviewers assisted or retarded the poet’s rise to fame and what 
part political or personal bias played in the tenor of the reviews. The second 
aim is to examine the effect of the reviews on Tennyson’s writing, with re- 
ference both to his revisions after criticism and also to his poetic aims, his 
selection of subject matter, and his technical treatment of that subject 
matter. 
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The appended list of reviews of Tennyson in British periodicals, 
1827-51, covers six pages, and is arranged by years. It brings together some 
items never before listed in one place, and presents also fifty-two previously 
unlisted items unearthed from the files of ‘‘more than two hundred quarterly 
reviews, magazines, and newspapers.” In his notes Shannon gives informa- 
tion about the identity of certain anonymous reviewers. 

We find evidence in this book that the critical reception of Tennyson 
was generally not unfavorable or hostile but laudatory; that from 1830 on, 
Tennyson was recognized as a true poet; that in 1849 he had become, with 
the public and with the critics, the unrivaled poet of the day, although the 
critics did not yet allow him to be “‘great,”’ or fulfilling, as yet, his true talent, 
his “mission”; that in 1850, after In Memoriam, the critics generally agreed 
that he was not only the leading poet but also great, having ‘“‘accepted the 
mission that had been envisaged for him.’’ We have evidence also that the 
larger part of what unfavorable criticism there was attacked him not for what 
he had written but for sins of omission, insisting that he was failing to do the 
truly great thing of which he was capable. Shannon concludes that the 
reviewers did not abuse Tennyson so much as has been supposed, but they 
exerted a continuous pressure on him to teach more than merely to delight. 
The part that the poet’s friends played in reviewing him can easily be and 
has been overestimated: Shannon shows the favor expressed in reviews by 
friends to be equaled or surpassed by that in reviews from unbiased sources. 

He shows that Tennyson was not “ahead of his times” with The Princess 
to the degree hitherto often supposed. And he reveals that actually there 
were more more favorable than unfavorable reviews of The Princess: “‘the 
approval exhibited within the first few weeks after the poem’s appearance” 
prevailed during 1847-51. 

Shannon finds that Tennyson seems to have altered several hundred 
lines because of critical disfavor, but never to have revised in blind acceptance 
of adverse judgment; and that after 1842 his reviewer critics had “a greatly 
diminished influence.”” Upon Tennyson’s poetic theory and practice, he says, 
“the reviewers seem to have had a far-reaching effect,” seem to have caused 
his poetry eventually to become much more infused with moral and religious 
teaching. Shannon asserts that Tennyson did the things that the reviewers 
demanded not for mere popularity and profit “but because he allowed himself 
to become convinced that the qualities for which they called were necessary 
to great poetry.” Here Shannon is on controversial ground (that he is aware 
of it appears from his footnotes discussing Joyce Green’s 1951 article in 
PMLA). Miss Green grants the reviewers before 1842 much less effect upon 
the trend to ethicism in Tennyson’s poetry, considering the trend implicit in 
the poet’s genius. I incline to believe that Thomas Carlyle before 1842 had 
great effect upon the poet in this regard. G. R. Stange, in PMLA, Sept., 
1952, p. 742, speaks of Tennyson’s becoming “‘socially responsible,” and 
indicates that this occurred because of public demand rather than that of the 
critics. 

With care and often illuminatingly Shannon takes into account both the 
complete attitude toward Tennyson expressed in any one review and also the 
political or religious or esthetic policy of the magazine or newspaper which 
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published it. He is helpful too when at times he indicates the circulation of a 
periodical and the type of reader to which it was directed. Although acknowl- 
edging indebtedness to Lounsbury’s important volume on Tennyson, he 
finds that on the basis of his own reading of the old and some new evidence 
Lounsbury is at times in error, and he performs good service by his revisions 
of Lounsbury. He also corrects certain of Harold Nicolson’s extravagant 
remarks, 

I wish that Shannon had not inserted an unnecessary and I think un- 
justifiable characterizing of the Idylls of the King, which lie outside the scope 
of the present book, as simply “ornate and evil-heavy.” I am, furthermore, 
strongly of the opinion that the notes should have been printed on the appro- 
priate pages as footnotes. But these are minor details. This book is a solid and 
valuable contribution to the knowledge of Tennyson’s reputation and poetic 
development. It is based on old and much new information, from daily news- 
papers, weeklies, monthlies, quarterlies, books of various sorts, and unpub- 
lished MSS. It is useful for all students of Tennyson, and it provides aid for 
other students who would learn of and from the earlier Victorian periodicals. 

Wituiam D. TEMPLEMAN 
University of Southern California 


VICTORIAN KNIGHT-ERRANT: A StuDY OF THE EARLY LITERARY CAREER OF 
James RussELL LowELL. By Leon Howard. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
Calif.: University of California Press, 1952. Pp. x+388. $5. 


TEN YEARS after Richmond Croom Beatty’s James Russell Lowell, Professor 
Leon Howard has offered us a comprehensive study of the young Lowell. I 
emphasize “comprehensive” because Mr. Howard has taken 360 pages to 
retrace the same ground which Beatty covered in 150 and for which H. E. 
Scudder, the earlier and official biographer, required 400 pages. These 
comparisons are all in Mr. Howard’s favor: where Beatty was scrappy and 
impressionistic, Mr. Howard is reliable, complete; and where Scudder relied 
on the literary remains of his subject, Mr. Howard has gone into and behind 
his subject in order to bring everything to bear on the mind and art of the 
Lowell who moved through the varying phases of doubt and discontent 
down to the editorship of The Atlantic Monthly and the years just before the 
Civil War. Though more poetry would be written, the poetic career was 
finished; the doubts and questions were answered; and Lowell went on from 
success to success. 

Victorian Knight-Errant attempts to see Lowell and Lowell’s world 
through Lowell’s own eyes. In such a perspective there are bound to be new 
emphases and even distortions. We learn little of any direct influence which 
Maria White Lowell exerted on her husband; perhaps she has been too long 
regarded as the force behind her husband’s anti-slavery writings. We learn a 
great deal of Lowell’s rustication from Harvard in his senior year, a point 
which Mr. Howard considers almost basic to the shifts and turns Lowell’s 
mind would take. We also learn of the struggle in the young Lowell’s mind 
to be either an eighteenth-century man of letters or a Coleridgean man of 
ideas. Mr. Howard is a Jamesian analyst who allows confusion of motive and 
irresolution of thought to be the theme of his study. Rarely does he intrude 
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and then usually to weigh Lowell’s judgments of people; the relation of Lowell 
to Poe is thoroughly explored, and the evidence is weighed in Poe’s favor. 

Mr. Howard has a thesis. It might be stated in two ways. The first is that 
contemporary Ramist or “purely aesthetic criticism”’ is “sterile and unreveal- 
ing . . . in its approach to certain kinds of literature,” namely to the propa- 
gandistic or contemporary literature which Lowell produced. The second 
and logical extension of this thesis is Mr. Howard’s aim “to discover the 
extent to which a meticulous examination of an individual’s entire literary 
output, within the human context of its origin, could improve one’s under- 
standing of the individual himself and the age in which he lived.” This latter, 
and by far the more important, statement of the thesis Mr. Howard regards as 
“an experiment in literary research.”” One may question how “experimental” 
such an approach is, this reading an age in terms of a literary figure. If the 
literature is not first-rate, it is presumed to have, by extension, an historical 
value. Lowell thereby becomes a mirror of public and even private opinion in 
the mid-decades of the past century, a reflector of the major tensions of his 
age. 

The key to Mr. Howard’s approach is his title and the symbolic emphasis 
he consistently puts on Lowell’s “knight-errantry.’”’ The symbol permits Mr. 
Howard successfully to apply his metaphor to Lowell’s amazing vacillation 
and lack of purpose; in short, to Lowell’s inability ever to make up his mind 
what kind of poet he would be or whether he would be a poet at all. Victorian 
Knight-Errant is primarily a literary study, but it brings to and traces through 
Lowell’s poetry (and occasionally the prose of the early years) the manifest 
influences exerted on Lowell by his family background, his education, and 
his intellectual development. It contains the struggle in Lowell’s mind be- 
tween the polar attractions of Mackenzian rationalism and Coleridgean ideal- 
ism; it adds the “businessman” Lowell who sought to make his way in the 
periodicals of the forties and fifties; finally, it contains the stresses of the anti- 
slavery movement and Lowell’s curious wavering between the challenges of 
the writer as propagandist and the writer as artist. The study is, therefore, 
cultural, historical, philosophical, and contemporary—especially is it “‘con- 
temporary,” for Lowell’s failure to become a major voice in American poetry 
may have been the result, on one level, of his too-easy reflection of the 
moment and the immediate. The “knight-errantry” is a very apt metaphor 
for a writer who tilted with but never truly engaged himself in the fun- 
damental problems respecting the artist and society in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

Yet a “knight-errant” writer requires, as Mr. Howard acknowledges 
in his Foreword, an errant or variable approach which itself heaps up an 
enormous burden of difficulties. In order to bring every pertinent matter into 
focus, Mr. Howard has resorted to an undeviating chronology; along that 
course each poem, as it was composed and published, is submitted to a 
ruthless analysis. Month by month, and sometimes almost day by day, we 
follow Lowell until we reach and then go briefly beyond the annus mirabilis 
of 1848. Such a method demands, as we move from one poem to another, that 
various, even conflicting details in Lowell’s “errantry”’ be kept in mind. One 
poem may be a private effusion or lament; another, of the same month, may 
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show Lowell the scoffer and satirist; still another may dress Lowell in the 
réle of abolitionist and fiery Jeremiah. These are the trappings of the “knight” 
as he looked to himself; in art, as in life, it is baffling to watch a man so adept 
in assuming attitudes. 

The danger in this method is that a poem cannot be considered as poem. 
Something must be continually “added to” the poem in order that it may 
address later readers in its fullest terms and references. Yet, no matter what 
outside and suggestive contexts Mr. Howard may bring to the poem, if the 
poetic statement is banal, then the banality is exposed and compounded in 
the critic’s prose analysis. For example, the discussions of “The Shepherd of 
King Admetus” (p. 140) and of “Prometheus” (pp. 144-46) are devastating 
because the poetic statements in no way fulfill the expectations of what they 
are supposed to contain. The devastation is basic in Mr. Howard’s exposure 
of Lowell’s entertaining ideas rather than thinking about them, or in Lowell’s 
clever use of the literary echo. In this latter connection, some of these dis- 
tinctly literary influences and analogues are employed to prove that, though 
the derivative poem may not match its obvious models, it could be showed 
to have a reputable lineage. Unfortunately, a poem hardly achieves anything 
more than a specious distinction by shining in the refracted glory of its more 
eminent literary antecedents. 

The subject of this study, the “knight-errant’”’ Lowell himself, was at 
fault. For what we obtain are a few gleams of the age and not the full light; 
we receive only vague impressions of the anti-slavery movement in which, for 
a time, Lowell was professionally as well as morally involved; the surging 
nationalism which swept toward the Mexican War; the rapid expansion of 
industry and the heady optimism of the westward movement; the force of 
Transcendentalism not too many miles from Elmwood; the parlous condition 
of the writer in a land which did not have much use for him—all these are the 
lights and shadows of the day. Yet “human nature and society,” which Mr. 
Howard states as his primary concern, do not receive anything like full or 
even partial illumination. Lowell reached a “‘state of arrested mental develop- 
ment”’; he was a poetic Quixote. Of necessity, when Mr. Howard stands out- 
side the frame and allows Lowell to speak many voices and assume a confusing 
variety of réles, then the major question of “human nature and society”’ is 
seldom raised, rarely answered. 

The fault, I repeat, is not Mr. Howard’s; it was implicit in his relentless 
analysis of a second-rate poetic sensibility which, apart from the quite 
remarkable Fable for Critics, had little to say which was not said better by 
other contemporaries. Mr. Howard is enormously resourceful and diligent; 
he is a superb detective when he pieces together fragments of evidence to 
show the stresses and turns of Lowell’s poetic career. At the conclusion of 
his study he suddenly enlarges his focus and seeks to place Lowell in some 
valid historical context: Lowell’s writings reflect “‘an underlying philosophical 
belief in the superiority of sentiment to intelligence as a guide to moral action”’; 
Lowell “illustrates, better than any other American writer of his time, the 
curious capacity for self-deceit.” 

Such a conclusion may invite a literary paradox. It is generally presumed 
that a writer of less than major stature reflects most clearly the tastes and 
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ideas of his age, chiefly because he is writing of and for his own time. Con- 
trariwise, the major writer, who has the “long view,” may only occasionally 
or opaquely mirror his age. Yet the major writers of Lowell’s own time, be- 
cause their reports were mythic rather than photographic, have supplied us 
with clearer statements of one or several issues of a period of which Lowell 
was once thought to be a laureate. 


Epwarp H. DAvipson 
University of Illinois 
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